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TORONTO, Ontario—The Court of 


ON TERMS PRIOR TO 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


~ 


of 


United States 
Justice Chief - Names 


Department 
Two. 


Senators and Others as Aids. 


: : tion confirmatory of.the Copenhagen . 
in Pro- German Campaigns. 
‘ : with Russia on Sunday, 

not be available until Monday. 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor . 


‘from its Washington. Bureau 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—Continuing his testimony before the | 
Senate Judiciarv Committee, A. Bruce 
_ Bielaski, chief of the Investigatign Bu-. 
-Treau of the Department of Justica of 

the United States, submitted further 
evidence to show the persistent efforts 
made by the paid agents of the German 
Government {o sway public opinion in 
the United States from the aliied cause 
and to create pro-German séntiment. 
‘In course of the revelations made, the 
names of a dozen men, some of them 
high in public life, and nine organiza- | 
tions, were presenfed to the Senate 
Com miitee. 

German propagenda plans in 
their ramifications 
the committee by Mr. Bielaski on Sat- 
urday. “They were traced into every 
nook and corner of the United States. 
and-to neutral countries as well. Let- 
ters and cable messages were inserted 
into the record, illustrating the propa- 
ganda system built up by tile master 
spy, Dr. Bernard Dernburg, who was 
the organizing genius of the campaign. 
The breaking down of the first sys- 
tem, Mr. Bielaski showed the commit; 
tee, was due to the Lusitania outrage. 
Count J. von Bernstorff, the German 
Ambassador, undertook to build up 
another system, but in a way which 
“cannot hurt us if it becomes known.” 

After the failure of the 
plan, the secret agent was 
by the public agitator. Among these 
Mr. Bielaski named men as well 


known to the public as Samuel Unter- | 


‘meyer of New York, United States 


Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Ne-| 
nothing less than professional 


braska, chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee; United States) 
Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, apd | 
former United States Senator John D. 
Works of California. 


associations, it was said, were relied | 
on by Count von Bernstorff to work | 
more effectively than the paid agents | 
‘of Dernburg. 

One of the organizations referred to | 
‘on Saturday by Mr. Bielaski was the’ 
Citizens’ Committee for Food. Ship- 
ment. This “strictly neutral body,” it 
was shown, was founded at a meeting 
held at Mr. Untermeyer’s home, and 
was headed by Dr. Edward von Mach, 
‘a Harvard professor in German pay. 

Mr. 


cock, asserting that he would use all 
his influence as a Senator and as the 
owner and editor of the Omaha 


World-Herald, to bring about an em-_ 


bargo on arms. There was no evi- 
dence whatever to show tha Senator 


Hitchcock had at any stage been in- | 


fluenced by pecuniary motives. 
More Bielaski Evidence 


Further Chapters in Story of von 
Bernstorff Efforts Are Revealed 


all | 
were laid bare to 


Dernbursg | 

replaced | 
little interference on the part of the | 
| police authorities. 


The efforts of | 
these men in promoting the embargo — 


‘tween Washington and Baltimore, but | 
his recent communication to army 
‘commanders makes 
‘that he took a hand. 
Bielaski read into the record a's 
document signed by Senator Hitch- | 


ing liquor within the five-mile zone 


Under this proclamation it is almost, 
impossible to get 


five miles of every entrance to the city | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


-+-Further chapters in the story of the | 


efforts of Count J. von Bernstorff, for- 
mer German Ambassador to the United | 
States, and other German agents. 
influence sentiment in the U nited | 
States toward Germany and to pre- 


om | be made, he hopes that the law will | 


| 


vent the shipment of war supplies to | 


the Allies were revealed in docu-'| 
ments laid before the Senate Investi- | 
gating Committee on Saturday by A. 
Bruce Bielaski, chief of the bureau of. 


investigation of the Department of Special to The ‘Christian Science Monitor | 


Justice, | 

Wreck of the propaganda 
built up by Bernard Dernburg 
. Kaiser's persoral agent in the U nited 
Stufes, by the sinking of the Lusitania 
and the rebuilding of it by Count von 
Bernstorff in a manner which ‘ 
hurt us if it becomes known,” 
were. dealt with in communications 
from the former Ambassador to Berlin. 


the organization in 1915 and 
quent activities of the American Em- 
bargo Association, with the hope of 
the Allies by so arousing 
' Jative action. 

One of the communications offered 
by Mr. Bielaski and purporting to have 
beén written by P. 
consul at Chicago, 


take place and said that, among hose 


sy stem | | 
the | 


| 


Monday. 
cannot | 


also | 
“silent defense,” 
treat the entire proceedings with silent} arabia, Mr. Inouletz and 5 Ciucure- 
‘There also was evidence relating to. 


contempt. 
subse- | 


_ Stopping,shipments of war supplies to— 
feeling | ? 
among the voters as to*compel legis: ~ 


Reiswitz, German | 
dealt with a mass. 
meeting of the association soon to ° 


A 


who had “agreed to cboperate” were. 


G. M. Hitchcock, .Senator from Ne- 


‘braska and chairman of the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee; 
Buchanan, former Representative from 
Illinois, who was connected with la- 
bor’s National Peace Council; William 
Bayard Hale and Dr. 
Francisco minister. 
Another 
a meeting of the Embargo Association 


communication relating to’ 


Frank | 


Aked, a §an | 


G ; ] News— 
and said to have been written by| Gi necul 


G. M. Jacobs of Chicago, acting chair- | 


man, 
Senator from California, amd Hoke 
Smith, Senator from Georgia, as well 
as Senator 
basic ideas of the conference. * 

Mr. Bielas 
by Serfator 
Senator would do all 
both as a Senator and_as editor of 
the Omaha World-Herald, ‘to bring 
ebout an embargo on arms. 

Mr. Reiswitz’s letter regarding the 


(Continued on page four, column one) 


itchcock, stating that the 


Hitchcock, supported the | 


said that J. D. Works, former | 


in his power; | 


read a document signed 


the State Depaitment on Sunday are 


‘the so-called 


| PARIS, France (Thursday)—Infor- 
—Diplomatic dispatches received by | mation has reached Le Journal from 
| the Turkish Government’s request, 
Enver, Talaat, Djemal and Nazim 
Pashas and Caukri Bey have been ar- 
rested by order of the Berlin Govern- 
ment. Le Journal is also 


not made public as a rule until Mon- 
day, so that if this government has re- 
/ceived from Ira Nelson Morris, United , 
States Minister to Sweden, informa- | 


report that Sweden severed relations 
the fact will | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—The Spa. 
English-speaking race was lauded as 


Authorities [ake Decisive Action 
at Washington to Stop Illegal. 
Traffic Between Baltimore, : 


Maryland, and the Capital; 


The trafiic between 
here and Baltimore assumed such pro-_ 
portions that a special train was pro- |; 
vided for those who were known to be! 


Turks. among them Ferdri Bey, who 

The recent appearance of the allied; was making for Odessa with larg 

fieet in the Baltic gives ground for!sums of money obtained at Aleppo. 

nere that Sweden now openly desires 

to be on the side of the Allies, as the’ 

menace of her peace that had been | OF TRUCE SETTLED 

Hohenzollerns were in power has been | 

removed. It is considered possible a ne 

that the Allies are preparing to make, 

government, and the reported action | 

of Sweden may be the first | step in | at Spa Completes Its Task— 

that direction. Large Reimbursements Are 

Imposed Upon the Germans 

‘international armistice committee has 
completed its task. The conditions 
lof the armistice have been defined. 
Germany is not to alienate, concede, 
| nor mortgage railways, mines, forests, 
‘the state iseinterested, neither shall 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor: the state foreign securities odor the 

from its Washington Bureau Reichsbark gold reserve *be touched 

—There are indications that the City ' conditions. 

of Washington will take steps imme*-{| All documents and deeds seized by 

diately to put down as far as possible | Germany in the North of France and 

continued for more than a year with ' to the authorities concerned. Germany 
shall restore all paper money issued 
in the occupied territories, as well as 
ters, plans, specifications and draw- 
-jngs, all necessary to the reconstruc- 

boot- tion of the invaded territories. 

leggers. 

“special” was discontin- | ures, the property of museums or in- 
ued last weck and an effort made to . dividuals. During December, Germany 
round up the bootleggers. | shall restore the reserve and notes of 
that the military authorities were con- | with the French and Belgian banks’ 
vinced that the failure to enforce the} property removed and turned initio 
law and to secure convictions was | marks. The gold taken from Russia, 
itary areas. It had not been stated’ many admits having received_in con- 
‘that Secretary Baker had anything to! nection with the Brest-Litovsk treaty, 
do ‘with the efforts now being made to’ jg to be handed over to the Allies and 

ithe Allies’ credit. The French Gov- 
.ernment insists that these provisions 
shall be carried out immediately. 


‘has -arrested 200 prominent Young 
the- belief among some diplomatists | 

FINANCIAL TERMS 
present the past four years whfle the | 
some move against. the Bolshevist International Armistice Committee 
SPECIAL LIQUOR 

for carrying out the financial clauses 
'or any national enterprise in which 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia‘ by Germany, except under determined 
the illegal traffic in liquor which has; Belgium shal! be immediately returned 

the public and private archives, ‘regis- 
By order of the authorities; Ghe shall also restore the art treas- 
The situation had become go grave the Belgian National Bank, together 
responsible for liquor getting into mil- | particularly £12,800,000, which Ger- 
_break down the traffic in liquor be-' deposited in the Bank of France to 
likely out | 


it appear 


Public opinion and the military au-_ Settling Transport Terms 
thorities will compel the police to ad- | ° 


‘age . : Special cable to The Christian Science 
minister the law more strictly in the, Monitor from its European Bureau 
future. 


made in ee does. ne ste AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 
The charge against many of those A Berlin message states that Marshal 
arrested is that of bringing intoxicat- | Fock bas Gtrected the president of the | 
German Transport Department ‘fo pro- 
ceed to Cologne on Wednesday to give 
- | precise information concerning the en- 
President. | tire traffic organization and service in 
‘the occupied territory, the position of 
| trucks and other material, labor con- 
ditions, and so on. Major Pressey will 
'be the British Army representative at 
' the conference. 


NEW MINISTRY FOR 
RUMANIA COMPLETE 


of a military camp, which is prohibited 
by proclamation of the 


intoxicating liquors 
into Washington, because of the lo- 
cation of Camp Meigs, situated in the | 
northern section of the city and within | 


from Baltimore. 

Major Pullman, superintendent of, 
_police, declares that arrests will con-| 
tinue, and, before any test case can | 


Special cable to The Christian. Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean Bureau 

PARIS, France (Thursday)—A Jassy 
, Message , states 
|'Government has been constituted as 
' follows: . 

Premier and Minister of Foreign 
_Atfairs, General Coanda. 

Minister of Interior, General] Vaitoi- 

from its Pacific Coast Bureau | ano. 

SACRAMENTO, California—Prose-| Minister of War, General Grigorescé. 
cution of 47 of the indicted I. W. W. Minister of Public Instruction, Pierce 
conspirators will be taken up in the | Poni. 

United States District Court here on! . Minister of Public Works, 
Judge F. H. Rudken of Se-'| Saligny. 

preside. The defendants; Minister of Justice, Mr. Buzdugan. 
that they will conduct a/'§ Minister of Commerce, Mr. Cotesco. 
that is, that they will, Ministers without portfolio for Bess- 


so that it will be al- |. 
ser to. 


'be strengthened, 
most impossible for the bootleg 
continue to do business. 


-FORTY-SEVEN L W. W. 
TO GO ON TRIAL 


Aughel 


attle will 
intimate 


‘ano. 
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President Wilson Ho'ds Peace Discus- 
sion on Shipboard 


‘Constantinople to the effect that at. ee: 
'Americans and Englishmen Cheer 
| tended; 
corded by post right up to the eve of | of Kingston, confirming the liability of 
is 14; the personal defendants 
informed | | damages assessed against them at the 
that the Constantinople Government | 


in the glories of final victory. 


_ affected 


| greater 


‘defenders 


Messages From King George, 


official announcement states that the 
time for recording the votes of soldiers | 


President Wilson and Others. 


days after the ordinary polling day. 


—Mr. Gompers on _ Ireland 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, New York—America’s 


tribute to Great Britain. observed in 


more than 2000 cities and towns, came 


to a climax on Sunday afternoon when 
thousands of enthusiastic Englishmen 


in camp and abroad has been ex- 
and votes may now be re- 


counting day, Dec. 28, which 


At Finsbury Town Hall on Thursday | trial, 
tions against which judgment was also 


Sir John Simons said he hoped Mr. 


Lloyd George waq going to propose 


a drastic temperance reform. 


He had) 


not noticed it in the coalition mani- | 
'festo, but was waiting and hoping, and 


was 


‘came. 


drome and heard messages from lead-:| 
ers of the Allies, as well as speeches | 


by Charles E. Hughes, Sir Henry Bab- 


ington-Smith, Alton B. Parker, Samuel | 


the Pilgrims Society Confusion in Regulatory Meas-. 


the Canadian | 


Gompers and Dr. George E. Vincent. 

On Saturday 
of the United States, 
Club, the Sulgrave Institution, univer- 


sities, schools and other organizations. 


had paid tribute to England’s part in 
the war, while the intensified union 
between the two great branches of the 
a vital factor in permanent world 
peace in manv pulpits Sunday. 

A message from King George, 
by Judge Alton B. Parker as chairman 
of the Hippodrome meeting, brought 
forth much approval, It read: 

“TI am deeply touched by your tele- 
gram announcing that Dec. 7 and 8 
will be celebrated throughout the 
United States of America as British 
Day. The people of the British Em- 
pire join with me in thanking you ard 
those associated with you for your 


which will be welcomed as a proof of 


United States. It will be a particular 
satisfaction to my navy and army to 
fee] that they have won the esteem of 
the nation which has sent so 


‘gallant men to suffer with them the 


trials of this great war and to shafe 
name of the British Empire. I 
America and I pray that the coming 


always united as they are today.’ 

The message from President Wilson 
read: 

“I am very 
plans for celebrating the remarkable , 
courage and achievements of the 
armies of Great Britain and. Ireland 
and the overseas Dominions, on Sun- 
day afternoon, and it is with un- 
regret that 
obliged to sav 
sonally present. 
to be here (that was before he ex- 


act most .promptly upon-the Matters 
which seem to mature almost every 
hour;:and I am éure that I should be 


more true to the eommon cause by | holdings 
~~» 


staying here than by being present, 
much as I should like to join in prais- 
ing the part which Great Britain’s sol- 


diers and sailors have played in this 


ereat war for the freedom of the 


world.” 


many | , : — 
/recommendations that they will elimi- 


| Special to 


read | 


PACKER CONTROL 


and Americans gathered in the Hippo- | 


ready to support him when it 


assault and persecution, and that she 


after being a member of the order for 


CHANGES OPPOSED 


ures Foreseen. if Proposed | 
Release of Non-Edible Prod-' 
Is 


ucts 


The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


'tario, Mr. 
‘and the jury 


Officially Ordered 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The new packer 


profit regulations proposed by the 
meat division of the United States 
Food Administration substantially 
weaken the present packer profit reg- 
ulations, according to the view of} 
students of the American meat pack- 
ing industry with whom this bureau 
has discussed the contemplated pro- 
gram. The present profit regulations, 


which will remain in force until Mr. 


‘the true and lasting friendship of the | 


a P ; ) | rer passes he meat division’s 
efforts in promoting this celebration. | Hoover pa upon the 
' recommendations, 


have themselves 
been criticized on the score of being 
too liberal with the packers. 
“Without touching on-the reason set 
forth by the meat division for ad- 
vising the. change, it was said of the 


‘nate a substantial amount of packers’ | 


interested in the, 
setae Ne from’the Food Administration’s profit | words 


‘regulation! The reagon set forth is | Harold Hough of the Garrett Biblical 
that the 


| Food 


matter how substantial that might be, 
and furthermore, that they will make 


make on the business left under regu- 
latiom. 
‘The change proposed is the with- 


In the | profits from government limitation, no- 


thank | 


: f the United States of | 
a 2 : ‘it very difficult for the government to 


‘determine what profits the packers’ 


ations | : 
era of peace may find our two n | side 


drawal of non-edible packer products | 


is done by the, 
and that 


regulation 
Administration, 
The original packer 


packers into three | 


, classes, the first being meats, tne sec- 
pected to be on the sea) where I Can > & 


ond being products, closely akin, such | 
as fertilizer} soap, glue, etc., and the. 
third class being other business, such 


the |regarding the movement of Irish so- 
| products do not properly come ren bores in the United States and the 


: find. myself | | the Food Administration regulations. 
ag I prio te jaty | tions now in force, divided the busi- | 
t is my Pp “ness of the big 


profit regula- | ‘dent Wilson and Congress to intercede 


| 


as banks, stockyards, South American | 


etc. Class I and class 2 


| were subject toa limitation on profits. | 


‘There is none on class 53. 


Theodore Roosevelt said in a mes- | 


6age: 
“The peculiar position and the vital 
needs of the British Empire render it 


first in the world, and I hope ours will 
be second. 
and Italy must meet military needs 
than ours, and it is our duty 
to back up Great Britain in securing 


; he R | for her the naval position her needs 
that the umanian 


demand; to back up France, Italy and > 
our other allies in whatever position 
.they feel, as regards their armament, 
their peculiar military necessities 
oblige them to take. The United States, 
fortunately, has no favor to ask except 
that we shall continue to be ourselves 
the sole guarantors of the Monroe 


we built with cur money and which we 
obtained the chance to build by giving 
to the. Republic of Panama the ris sht | 
of self-determination.” 


A message from Mr. David Lloyd | 


George said: 


“T am always delighted. with 


vanced by obsery, 
would leave about as 


Administration’s meat division plans, } 
under the new regulations it has 
drawn, to drop class 2. 

The elimination of Class 2 profits, 
according to a rough estimate  ad- 
rs of the industry, 
much packer 


** | profits unregulated as are under reg- | 
imperative that her navy should be the | 


'made in Class 


In similar fashion, France| ;, , sypbstantial amount, 


Most ‘of packer profits are} 
1 and Class 3, but there | 
running into 


ulation. 


the millions with the leading packers, 


made in Class 2. 

The separation for regulatory pur- 
poses of edible and non-edible packer 
products, say students of the industry, | 


add great difficulties to the problem of 


ascertaining packer profits. 
vision of overhead expenses and in-| certainly remove one of the gravest 
would | 
land would be happy to see the Irish 


' similar 


The di-| 


basis 
and of a 


right 
problem,,. 


on a 
great 


vestment 
present a 
nature 


right division of branch-houSe and car- 
Doctrine on this continent and the sole | 


of the Panama Canal, which | 


route profits. 
The. matter 


prices, regarding which I". S. Snyder, 


chief of the meat division, spoke to a 
representative wf-The Christian Sci- | 


-ence Monitor last week in briefly dis- 
cussing: the proposed regulations, is | 


said by students to be a very. difficult | Ireland’s own disagreement. 
| any | thing. 

work which helps to make our two | 
nations understand one another better. 


It is gathered, short, from com- | 


The Food. 


of the war. 


problem. 


i 


'English—that is unquestionable; 


is the problem of a+, 
group in Parliament is so strong that 
'it frequently can play to control pretty 


of fixing of transfer | nearly the whole situation. 


in England. 


petent observers with whom this bu- | 


capacity to agree, I think the United 
'States had better keep out of it.” 


' Appeal has delivered its judgment in 
the famous action of Sister Mary Basil 
against Archbishop Spratt, Sister Mary 
Regis, Dr. Andrew Phelan, and others, 


France and the United Kingdom 
Already in Agreement on 
Freedom of Seas and Demands 
to Be Made for Reparation 


to pay the 


but relieving the two corpora- 


given, the Roman Catholic Episcopal 
Diocese and the Sisters of Charity of 
the House of Providence of Kingston, 
of their liability. 

The plaintiff brought an action for 
$29,000, alleging an attempt to place’ 
her in an asylum in Montreal, also 


Special cable to The Christian Science Mon- 
itor from itS European Bureau. Copy-, 
right, 1918, by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society. All rights 
reserved. 


LONDON, England (Sunday) — 
There seems to be a good deal of con- 
fusion in many quarters as to the 
exact status of the conference which 
is to meet next Monday in Paris. 
Strictly speaking, this conference will 
not be the Peace Conference, though 
it will draft, and agree to, the Allies’ 
terms. It should more accurately be 
described as the inter-allied confer- 
ence, for it will take no notice of the 
claims of representatives of the Central 
Powers, which will not be considered 
until the actual peace congress meets 
some weeks later, quite possibly after 
the President has returned to America. 

This inter-allied conference. will be 
a select body. It will be composed of 
the Premiers of France, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom, and the President of 
the United States. As at present ar- 
Ree ee ranged, it will meet during the morn- 

ings to settle the main features of its 


INTERNAL DISCORD _ proposals, which will be further elab- 
ON IRISH AP 0 SS Se 


has been completed, the terms will be 
presented as a virtual settlement 
“without conditions” to the Central 
Powers. In this way, each country, or 
proposed new state, will be called into 
the council in turn. Denmark can be 
-heard on the North Schleswig ques- 
tion, equally with Great Britain on the 
German colonies in Africa, or the 
Tzecho-Slovaks on the boundaries of 
their state, equally with France on the 
subject of. the frontiers of Alsace- 
she a3 or Italy on those of the once 
Italia’Irredenta. 

The nature of the treaty of peace 
thus to be arrived at is already indi- 
cated in Mr. Wilson’s 14 terms. The 
only important point of difference re- 
maining is the meaning to be given to 
the phrase, the freedom of the seas. 
Mr. Wilson has never elaborated this 
phrase, but M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Lloyd George have arrived at a perfect 
agreement on the subject on the lines 
of the methods which made possible 
the blockade of Germany. 

One other question has been injected 
into those to be considered, in the 
shape of a demand for the punish- 
ment of the culprits. It has not been 
possible to present this demand so far 
to Mr. Wilson, owing to the enforced 
absence of Colonel House from the 
recent London conference, but France, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom are de- 
termined to press this issue. 

The submarines, air raids and Ar- 
menian massacres had aroused a tem- 
per in the allied countries that it would 
be dangerous to misunderstand, but the 
treatment accorded to the prisoners 
has been the last straw. Now that the 
horrors of the ‘“‘murder” camps are be- 
ing revealed, the demand for justice 
has been woes neni 


was left penniless and unprovided for 


29 years, and was unable,to return. 

The trial was held in Kingston, On- 
Justice Britton presiding, 
awarded the plaintiff 
$24,000 damages, $20,000 against Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop Spratt and 
Sister Mary Regis, and the two cor- 
‘porafions, and $4000 against Dr. 
| Phelan. 

An unsuccessful appeal was made 
against this judgment in this city in 
September, 1918, the present appeal 
being the second. 

The original judgment still stands, 
with the exception of the two corpora- 
tions being relieved of their responsi- 
bility. 


National Piakdens as Viewed by 
an Illinois Professor Who 
Would Have United States 
Keep Out of the Controversy 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western Bureau: 
CHICAGO, Illinois—‘‘The problem 
in Ireland is not what the British 
Government is unwilling to give, but 
what Ireland is unwilling to receive. 
So long as the question is not of out- 
tyranny, but of internal in- 


up in a few 
Prof. Lynn 


The foregoing sums 
the estimate of 


Institute of Northwestern University 


Roman Catholic clergy to get Presi- 


vat the Peace Conference for Irish in- 
dependence. Professor Hough has 
‘only recently returned from a speak- 
ing tour through Great Britain under 
‘the Lindgren Foundation of North- 
western University. He was the speaker 
at Chicago’s celebration on Saturday 
of Britain’s Day. 

The opportunity to view the Irish 
‘problem first hand was given Profes- 
.sor Hough. He crossed to Ireland on 
the Leinster on a Tuesday, and the 
ship was tg on the following Thurs- 
‘day, making the last great torpedoing 


“f had some real chance to observe 
conditions in Ireland, and that re, 
cently,” remarked Professor Hough 
to a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor hére, “and .I have 
‘given some thought to the Irish 


Prospects of League 


British Foreign Secretary Dis- 
cusses Complexities of Question 


“In the past, Ireland has suffered 
genuine wrongs at the hands of the 
but 
the laws of today, which permit the 
Irish to own their own land, and 
which in other ways do well by them, 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 

LONDON, England (Saturday)—In 
an interview on Friday with The 
Christian Science Monitor and the 
American press representatives, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, dealt with some aspects of the 
coming Peact® Conference and the all- 
important question of the League of 
Nations, emphasizing repeatedly in so 
doing that he was speaking ‘as the 
British Foreign Minister only, and not 
in any way for the associated govern- 
ments as a whole. 

After pronouncing it very unlikely, 
in view, of the general election, that 
any British statesman would be in 
Paris before Dec. 15, Mr. Balfour re- 


problems. Many of the people of Eng- 


get Home Rule, because the Irish 


Many in 
Great Britain want the Irish to have 
Home Rule in Ireland, because they 
think the Irish have too much control 


“The Irish question is a problem of 
The ask- 
ing of the United States to intervene is 
based on the assumption that an Ire- 
land which has come to a will of its 


'We shall never forget the prompt and | 


| said: 


°| plied the necessary bases of every 


ithe technical, 
| skill which 
'dom’s hands the banner 
3. It is a tribute which voices our 


tribution, 
it was, 

Great Britain’s aid; 
_Should have stood helpless, confined | 
at our own shores, the next victims of | 
a ruthless and brutal despotism. 


reau has had discussion, that regula- | 


decisive response of the American! | tion on the basis proposed will greatly 


‘President and people to tge*allied call | |ingreage the complexity of a control | 
‘this spring, and the invaluable part; which, according to still other compe- 
‘played by the American Navy in help- | 
ing to free the sea from the German | 
| pests.” 'on the present basis. 


Charles E. Hughes, According to a statement made by 


in a message | 

“This whole-hearted tribute to’ 
Great Britain expresses the profound 
sense of obligation which we owe [o 
her for services and sacrifices which, 
in variety and extent, have no para.- 
lel in human history. It springs from 
unstinted admiration of the achieve- 
ments of a free people which, unpre-| jt naturally has no control over non- 
|pared for war, developed an organi- foo squmeatities.” : 
zation which not only policed the seas.|" T present packer regulations, 
|but sent soldiers to every front from aoe Went into effect in November, | 
Flanders to Mesopotamia, which sup-| 1917, exercise a profit control over a| 
considerable group. ~- of non-edible 
commodities. These, in fact, 
tuted a separate class for profit 
regulation. .The meat business was’! 
divided 
called “specialty business,” consist- | 
ing of ‘leather, fertilizer, soap, glue, 
etc., was named Class 2. 

When the observation was made | 


meat division, to a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor, the 


house products from government regu- 
lation. “This is a food administration,” 
said Mr. Snyder in explanation, 


military effort, and which furnished 
industrial and financial 
placed in free- 
of efficiency. 
rec- 
ognition of the fact that our own con- 

important and decisive as 
was made possible only by 
Or otherwise we | 


at last 


products ‘come under the Food Ad- 
ministration regulation at the present | 
time, Mr. Snyder said that they had) 


it expresses the wel- been included under class 2 in the | 


“And, finally, 


$ | sks | 
| come recognition of the mutual under- | original regulations, for the purpose 


(Continued on page five, column one) of study ofthe Situation. 


tent observers, has by no means been, | 
as yet, satisfactorily worked out, even | 


F. S. Snyder of Boston, chief of. the | 


chief feature of the new regulations is | 
the elimination of non-edible packing-¢ truth is, it has an inner. discord. 


“and | 


consti-_ . 


into class 1, while the so-' 


that certain non-edible packing-house | 


own is being oppressed by an outside 

| power. The truth, of course, is that an 
Ireland which does not have a will, 
| does not know what it wants. 

“The British Government would be: 
unspeakably happier if she could zive 
Ireland something she would accept. 

“It seems to me our fundamental 
reason for keeping out is that on close 
‘analysis we see that Ireland is: not 
| being prevented by an outside power 
from having her will realized—the 


marked that the Peace Conference 
would settle its own method of pro- 
cedure, but observed that historical 
practice is that the country in which 
the conference takes place supplies the 
| chairman, and probably takes the lead 
| in proposing the procedure. 

! 

sented, Mr. Balfour remarked that it is 
difficult at present to define what Rus- 
sia is, and this applied ‘to the question 
of Russia’s representation at the con- 
ference. It would be for the confer- 
ence to decide what line it would take, 
and, in his opinion, the northwestern 
border of the Russian Empire would 
have autonomy, but he was unable to 
conceive that the conference will con- 
sider any existing government in Rus- 
sia as representing the Russian people 
as the Allies conceive it. 

Of the immediate creation or rise of 
any such government, there was no 
sign, and though he hoped that would 
come, its coming would be slow. The 
conference, however, Mr. Balfour add- 
ed later, will make every effort to sec 
that it does not deal with any interest 


»} “Now, personally, I believe in Home 
+ Rule for Ireland, and I believe the 
typical Englishman believes‘in it, but 
‘the problem is, that the minute Eng- 
land grants Home Rule, a, part of Ire- 
land will jump up because something 
has happened that this part did not 
|'want. When Ireland has a definite 
program for which an autonomous 
Ireland will stand, then no doubt it 
will be carried out. 


BLOCKADE OF ASIA MINOR 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| ATHENS, Greece—Commissions of 
| unredeemed Greeks have addressed | that does not lay its own case before 
telegrams to Mr. Lloyd George and to.| it. Where selection of competent rep- 
M. Clemenceau in order to have them | resentatives is impracticable, the con- 
| lift the blockade still in existence on | ference will do its best to find out the 

the coasts of Asia Minor. This would | opinion of the population concerned. 

‘facilitate communication between te The method adopted will probably 
unredeemed Greeks who had escaped/vary in different cases, and. he 
Turkish oppression and their brothers | thought the whole question should 
| still living in Asia Minor. ., be dealt with on broad lines, since it 


? ‘ 


Asked whether ‘Russia will be repre- . 
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would be unwise to lay down too created by adapting a phrase only ap- 
regulation of plicable to more advanced Pet 88 and 
b 


harrow .rules for the 
the representation. 
the 


made it clear that 


tween the Allies themselves. 
That preliminary conference, 


Turning to the: misadapting it sometimes teli 
Peace Conference itself, Mr. Balfour to others to which it does not apply. 
conference, } Hence the league should be a trustee 
which will begin more or less in De-jof backward nations, and help them 
cempber, though it will not be in full | along the steady path of prosress. 
swing until the new year, will be a | 
discussion, more or less formal, be- work of the Conference as really one 
iof very great Nsponsibility. 
he | fail in its task, which is not only one 
said, will be the most important and! of the greatest, but one of the utmost, 
the longest discussion, but it is not} difficulty. 


rately 


“Holding these views, I regard the 


It may 


In the case of nations, as | 


to be confused with the Peace Con-' of individuals, the weakness of human | 


ference proper, which will have ¢0' nature and selfishness are not easily | 
decide the settlement.’ extracted. 3 
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general cOmmanding~ the Belgian 
troops of occupation has ordered the 
breaking off of all intercourse between, 
the two banks of the Rhine, while in- ' 
tercourse between Diisseldorf and 
Neuss, and shipping on the Rhine_is 
also prohibited. 

A Baden paper reports that in 
Southern Baden, Constance, Freiburg, 
and Woldshutt, there is a considerable 
feeling in favor of their cession to 
Switzerland. a 


BAVARIA GIVES UP 
SEPARATION POLICY 


Premier Agrees to a Program 
Aimed at Maintenance of the 
Empire’s Unity and Opposed 
to Immediate | 


Socialization a), 

SS Fee Soviet Diplomatists in Holland 

* Special cable to The Christian Science 
special cable to The Christian Science Monitor from its European Bureau 


Monitor from its European Bureau (Thurs 


discuss and J 
and cannot possibly take place in «“pyt the Conference must make an ' 
Jawtary.. When the Allies have made. efort in the interest of mankind, to 
up their own minds op the complex’ geg) with the problems thrust upon it, | 
questions at issue, the Peace Con-: and. in my opinion, the prominence 4 
ference will be held, and enemy re); president Wilson has given the sub- | 
resentatives will be called in to accept) ject in its broadest aspect is a very | 
and ratify the decisions arrived at. Yajuable contribution to the future of | 
Asked whether the proceedings civilization.” 
would be conducted in public, Mr. Bal- | Answering 


‘COPENHAGEN, Denmark 
day)—A Berlin message states that 
tHe delegation from the Berlin Work- 
men and Soldiers Council has reached 
The Hague to take control of negotia- 
tions between the former Kaiser and 
the German legation at The Hague. 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Thursday) 
—The latest messages from Munich 
indicate that the Bavarian Government 
with Kurt Eisner hgs agreed to a more 
moderate program, aimed at the main- 
tenance of the Empire’s unity on a 
broad democratic .basis, and opposed 
to immediate and thorough-going so- 
cialization. Herr Eisner is expected 
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further questions, Mr. Clerical Supervision Stopped 


four replied that he should think that) Balfour expressed 2n opinion that the 
would depend largely — what tne | occupation of Germany provided for 
proceedings were. Obviously, he added, | ;, the armistice was the limit that 


conducted as a public discussion, and 
not in the form*of conversations. 


‘what he bad just described would | would be necessary. 
cease to have any value if they were, 


Regarding the amount of compen- 
sation to be required of Germany, he 


| observed that he should have thought 


Sertals Stages, however, there mgt that iNsistence upon the narrowest in- 
well be public sessions, such as aFe/ terpretation of President Wilson’s 14 


held in Parliament or Congress. 
Replying to further questions, Mr. 
Balfour expressed his conviction that 
America, sharing as she must and will 
do in those deliberations. must and 
will take her share in the recon- 
struction work intolved. “I have 
never concealed my opinion,” he 
continued, “that a League of 
Nations in some shape or other is 
a vital necessity. If this war is to 


produce all it can of good, after having | 


ll it can of evil, it can only | 
produced all it | lution has been passed by the General 


do so if some means is produced for 


enabling the best thought in the world | 


to guide and control the world. I look 
to a League of Nations to exercise that 
guidance and control, and if that is to 
be so, the United States must take an 


points would tax Germany to the ut- 
most. As to those 14 points, they 
were, to his ‘understanding, in the na- 
ture of a guide to a general policy—of 
the formulation of general fundamen- 
tals, and he would like the President 
himself to interpret them. 
a Oe 
Justice and Right Peace Basis 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
PARIS, France (Sunday)—A reso- 


Council of the French League of Na- 
tions which will be presented to M. 
Clemenceau directly on his return 
from Alsace Lorraine. The resolution 
demands that before the opening of; 
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, separation from the Empire, whose se- 
‘leurity could only be obtained by the 


dissolve Germany, to occupy further 


the peace negotiations the allied na-| 


important share in the résponsibility 
involved.” 


“There are some who define the! tee and right shall be the fownéation | 


functions of the league as the observ-| O° treaty of peace. 


ing of peace and the prevention of 


| 


war, but its work is something more’ +}. fundamental conditions and regu-| 


than that. Civilization has to be safe- 
guarded. The world is a much more 
complicated place than we usually 
think or usually say in. public 
speeches. It never has been an easy 
place to manage, and is not likely to 


be so in the future. 


The resolution further demands that | 


lations for the organization of the 
League of Nations shall be given a' 
fixed outline, the allied natfOns under- | 


| taking singin vd to observe such con- | 


tions shall make a solemn declaration | 
‘affirming the determination that jus- | 


Capital of Rhenish. Prussia, 


ALLIES OCCUPY 
RHINE. CITIES 


ditions and regulations between them- | 


selves. Finally the convocation of a. 
world conference at the Conclusion | 


“There are numbers of different peo-' of the peace treaty is proposed for | 


ples with different gradations of 
cjvilization, different ideas, traditions 
and methods, and it would be folly to 
suppose that the world consists, or 
can*be made to consist, of a large 
number of states of*similar character, 


the establishment.of conditions to be | 
binding’ on all participants in 
League of Nations. 

Question of German Banks 
Special cable to The Christian 


the. 


Science 


Diisseldorf, Cologne, Coblenz and 


Mayence Held by the Allies— 


General Mangin Pays Tribute 
to Fine Discipline of French 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from a photograph from Underwood & Underwood 


Cologne 


to retain the premiership. At Tues- 
day’s sitting of the Central Bavarian 
Soldiers Council, he stated that the 
government was opposed to all idea*of 


creation of a federal state. The gov- 
ernment promises the foreign coun- 
tries, he continued, that the new state, 
countenanced by the confidence and 
coopepation of the broad maéses, will 
develop peaceably. 

He added that, to calm the German 
people, they expect from the Entente 
help in rebuilding Germany’s political 
strength by the contradiction of all 
rumors that the Entente intends to 


German territory, and resume hostili- 
ties. The government had arrived at 
the conclusion, he said, that by abol- 
ishing standing armies and universal 
conscription, the peoples in future will 
be saved from the pressure of mili- 
tarism and released for creative work. 

Meanwhile, a dispatch from Berlin 


| The 


reports that the Leipzig Soviet has de- | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


-- AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 


A Berlin message states that the 
Ministry of Education has abolished, 
the supervision of schools by the 
clergy. jn Prussia. af 
ote one / 
Kaiser’s Letters Examined 
Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 
Essener Allgemeine Zeitung 
States that the examination of the 
former -Kaiser’s private correspond- 
ence has been begun at the royal 
castigs, with a view to the publication 
of the passages essential for estab- 
lishing the guilt for the war. 
; eet weit 
Reports of Turkish Brutality 
Special cable to The Christian Scienee 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 
The Vorwarts publishes a report that, 
before evacuating the Caucasus, the 
Turkish troops. indulged in an orgy 
In Baku, 


Science . 


manded the dissblution of Main Head-|°f Plunder and slaughter. 
quarters and von Hindenburg’s arrest./ATdahan and Olti, 30,000 Armenians 


At the same time, ron Hindenburg has | ¥°T® massacred, and in some towns 
issued a proclamation stating that the |t2e whole population was wiped out. 


which the British troops have occupied, showing the Gothic Cathedral and*the Roman- 


esque Tower of St. Martin. ® 
, at the impressive dedicatory cere-; on the advance of the American army 
|; monies. Collectively, the churches | of occupation into Germany follows:~ 

| form perhaps the finest collection of! “The third American army, advanc- 
| the Romanesque type of architecture| ing along the entire arniy front, today 
| in Europe. . . ‘reached the genera! line Udelhoven- 
_ .Among the minor attractions is the | Doeweller - Laubach - Driesch - Todan- 
small art gallery containing the origi- | roth-Worresbach.”’ 
,nal of the famous picture of Queen | oe 

Louise descending the steps, the City) 
Hall, the dwelling house with the, 


oo 


ALIENS ARE BADLY ~ 


preliminary work for setting the sol- 
diers on the land on a big scale is in 
‘progress and will be pushed forward 
as rapidly as the present shortage of 
building material, coal, and transport 
means permits. Meanwhile he appeals 
to; the men to have patience, and help 
the wounded fatherland through its 
hardest time, thus saving it once more 
by “German manly discipline and Ger- 
man sensd@ of order.” “You are thus 
making your own future your own 
happiness,” the proclamation con- 


The Tartars state that the Turkish 
troops were permitted three days’ 
plundering in the Armenian districts 


before they left. © 
Bavarian Demand for Conference 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Buropean Bureau 
- AMSTERDAM, Holland {Thursday) 
—A dispatch from Munich reports of- 
ficially that Kurt Eisner, the Premier, 


has telegraphed to Herr Haase and 
Herr Ebert, declaring that the Bava- 


ew gwd heads protruding from an up- | 


p story window, commemorating a 


| notable tradition of Cologne, of the 
| Kau-de-Cologne establishment, of the) 
SPS tae i fi | Farinas, 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


and the delightful fairy 


} 


} 


TREATED IN RUSSIA 


_——— 
Bolsheviki in Petrograd Refuse 


|rian Government is unanimously 
|agreed that a conference of represen- 
itattes of the different Germap 
'governments should be immediately 


cludes. 


Disorders in Kreuznach 
Special cable to The Christian Science 


- 


monument depicting the quaint legend | 
summoned at Jena, or some other cen- 


Monitor from its European Bureau 


— 


carrying on with equal success insti- 
tutions which countries like France, LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
Great Britain and America, have ar- Prime Minister having been ogee sd 
rived av after centuries. lik nal on the subject, the president of the 

The world 98 nat made like t om -Board of Trade has pointed out that 
Even Europe is not, and there are there is no possibility under the law 
meny regions which will have to be | of the German banks in Great Britain 
goer oe nse srs ste | being reopened for five years after 
line of the problems confronting us, | consent. | 
but what I want emphatically to say Is_ 
that in my opinion to turn.a League OT | 


ss ——s ——-—~ —- + — ———_— 


LONDON, England (Saturday) 


'of the housewife and the sandmen. 


Seen from the surrounding flats, the | 
cathedral city of Cologne, which was | 


entered by British troops on Friday 


night, is a — object for miles. 
Ohe sees it in Ns true light, as an 


: *r! essentially medieval city of noble and | 
peace, and then only with Parliament's ‘historical churches, a place, indeed, of | 


remarkable spires and towers. There 


' Field Marshal 


i 
| 
| 


| 


Se 


LONDON, England (Saturday) wis 


Haig, in a report to- 
night on the movement of the British 
Army in Germany, says: “Cologne 
was entered last night by our ad- 
vanced troops.” 


Basel advices state that these forces | 


: , ; : | were lancers a i ee 
‘is no escaping the twin spires of the | and armored cars. 


An early statement by the War Of- 


i 
| 


Special 


| Petrograd reports 


to Recognize Aliens as Such 
and Impose Compulsory Work 


Moniter from its European Bureau 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Thursday) 
—German papers. report that at 


Upon All Foreign Subjects 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 

STOCKHOLM, Sweden (Friday) — 
indicate that the 
position of aliens there has become 


Kreuznach on Saturday, several men, 
pat a German officer’s command, hauled 
down and burned the red flag before 
the crowd which had gathered. A 
fresh red flag having been hoistéd, 
some German non-commissioned offi- 
cers demanded its removal of* the 
Soviet, and subseqeuntly removed it 


fice reads: “On Friday our troops COn-/| yntenable. The commune refuses to 


themselves amid cheers of the popu- 
then made a Ppa- 


tral meeting place, for the settlement 
of a definite program of foreign and 
domestic policy. Herr Eisner adds 
that questions of a national assembly, 
the Berlin Foreign Ministry, and the 
publication of secre documents, are 
among the indispensable points of that 
program, 


ALLIED OCCUPATION 
OF TRANS-CAUCASIA 


UNITED ACTION BY — Caitets ott eB 
STATES IN EUROPE | 2¢rton or the mascive tower of St 


i] . . > o » S ! hd .£ 
“I do not belittle the problem. | | Martin. Approaching pee to the city 
Its complexity can hardly be ex-' : ‘the great railway bridge ov Bey Rhine, ‘“ é 
“ ” . . et | . . > r & ’ 2 ' ' os - . a . 

a ; i-'C : & F 'ending in the ornate railWay station, | es pulsory work imposed on _ Russian sionally not to hoist the red flagi i< : 

EE  ehdatrigine and ile | ooperation of entral Uropean | » putting upon the Cathedral Square, | LONDON, England (Friday)—(Brit-| bourgeoisie. All aliens are compelled pie Hs he 3 ' 8 tags gms tge GO troops either 

: $ ‘ a | iew 3 ce at} ish Wireless Service)—The offici -|to re S ‘i izati pit n ince | : : arp 
come into view, but they produce al re request special authorization from accomplished or impending, into Bakn, 


Nations into something like workable | 
concrete machinery is one of the high- | 
est functions the conference can pro- | 
pose itself. 


| lace, A captain 


tinued their advance. By evening they 
'had reached the general line of 
'Rheinbach, Weiler, west of Bergheim, 
;and Wevelinghoven.” 


recognize foreign subjects as such, no 
matter what documentary evidence 
they possess, and they are not ex- 
— empted from taxation and the com- 


'triotic speech, and called for three _ 
cheers for the Kaiser, in‘which the} [LONDON, England (Monday) — An 
crowd joined. With a view to avoid-) official statement on the occupation of 
ing a conflict..the Soviet resolved pro-| Turkish territory in Trans-Caucasia, 


Nations Urged by Councils: 
of Poland, Rumania, J zecho- ' 


minating dictums, and one that is not : 
likely to be easily forgotten, is his ° 
declaration that the world must be! 


best the effect ofa jarring note. 
Cologne at close quarters has really 


It is a place of | 


port from. Field Marshal Haig on the | 


movements of the army of operation, 


| Russia. 


issued by the War Office tonight, says: | 


the Soviet in order to remain in 


Petrograd further reports that the 


Further Occupation Expected -Batum and other places in Trans-Cau- 
Special cable to The Christian Science | casia, does not imply any intention of 


' permanent occupation. The objects 


Bolshevist troops which entered Pskoft | 
took severe measures against the 
bourgeoisie, arresting many prominent 


| “Our troops yesterday continued their 
march toward Cologne and the Rhine. | 
|In the evening they had reached the 


is Ntirn- 
habit of 
but the 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)—A;}and measures which have been ne- 
' dispatch from Heidelberg reports that | cessitated by the Turkish attitude in 


| Trans-Caucasia are solely to enforce 


made safe for democracy. Now, that | 
will not be done‘ merely by creating) 
a multitude of democratic states. Prob- | 


nooks and corners just 
berg, for instance, with a 


Slovakia and Jugo-Slav State | a charm quite its own. 


Monitor from its European Bureau 
! 
{ 


from all 


ably as a result of the war, the num- 


ber of these will be enormously in- | 


creased and, in this connection, I am 


in Germany’s constitution, but rather 


of a number of #®parate states likely | 


to arise in Eastern Europe. Many of 
these will be small and probably all 
whl be democratic, but we,must not 
assume that when the map of Europe 
is. thus revolutionized, war will have 
become impossible or even unlikely. 
“IT do not believe any democratic 
etate capable of long-designed crimi- 
nal conspiracy of which autocracies 
have proved themselves capable. No 
one reading the history of the last 
century, and especially of the last half 
century, can fail to see that the Ger- 
man ‘Government deliberately chose 
the policy of using other nations as 
stepping-stones to world dominion, a 
policy based on generations of stead- 
fastness in inequity. But, obviously, 
passions arise between neighboring 
democracies, which make them quite 
as prone to war in certain stages of 
evolution. No one can study the his- 
tory of the Balkans in modern times 
or the history of our several countries 
in former times without admitting 
that. Hostile critics say, with no com- 
plimentary intent, that the interna- 
tional changes which seem likely to 
be effected will mean the Balkaniza- 
tion of Europe. By that they mean, 
we shall be creating a series of smal! 
states, animated by partisanship and 
ready to fight other small states. 
I personally look forward to a'Balkan 
bloc very different from what its past 
history might lead one to expect. It 
would be intolerable for Europe and 
for the world were the associated 


powers to call into being, say in Kast- | Reichstag Deputy for North Schleswig, 
such a series of | Mr. Hanssen, the Danish Premier, said, 
no provision for that in saluting and paying homage to 


ern Europe alone, 
states, and make 


| 


| 


: pea 1 hitioar 
not thinking of any possible changes sentatives of the National Councils of ‘the little art gallery which contains | 
the famous picture of Queen Louise of | 


‘Napoleonic memory, as she descends | 


| 


| 
j 


| 


| 


\ 


But™ 


| 


| 


Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


PARIS, France (Thursday)—Repre- 


! 

J > 
Selence | 
' 

| 


Poland, Rumania, Tzecho-Slovakia and | 


the new Jugo-Slav state, united in a 
committee of parliamentary 
abroad, have been conferring in Paris 
concerning the conditions -for a peace- 
ful and durable reorganization of Cen- 
tral Europe, which they declare can 
only be realized by a permanent coop- 
eration of the four Central European 
nations concerned. 

A resolution adopted at the confer- 
ence declares: “No difficulty must be 
allowed to arrest the progress of this 


hiding themselves 


action | 


earnest searcher for the minor charms 


of the city. Thus it is a veritable 


' “discovery” when one has come across 


the palace steps, and it is ‘‘another”’ 


earths the chapel 


on a pilgrimage to Rome, and who) 
have been made famous by the paint- | 


ing of the Venetian Carpaccio. Then 


idea, which dominates the whole of our 
policy. Economic agreements will give 
support to and encourage political 
agreements. These four cdncrete na- 
tions, having freed themselves entirely 
of German and Austro-Hungarian 
domination, and regained their sover- 
eignty, the four national councils de- 
clare that collaboration of Polish, Ru- 
manian, Tzecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slav 
nations must. persist in peace time in 
assuring to Central Europe a régime) 


| of equity as between nation and nation 


without seeking material hegemony; } 
and that finally these four nations! 
wish to guarantee to every people its 
free national development.” 


ee ee ee 


od 


DANISH HOPE FOR 
A UNITED NATION 


Special eable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Friday) 
—At a dinner in honor of the Danish 


seeing that Europe is not again turned | him, they regarded him as the ‘em- | 


into a cockpit. 


“I believe that a League of Nations ; Schleswig, and thought of all those 
will be required to superintend and’ who with him turned toward . Den- 
control, not only the criminal ambi- mark as their home. 
tions of autocracies, if great autocra-‘ wished that all the Danes might be 
cies are left, but also to see that at all ‘united in one nation, but did not wish to 
events, rash and ill-considered wars | compel or subjugate anybody. 


shall not again be possible. If appro- 
priate machinery can be found, a 
League of Nations may, and ought to, 
act as a trustee of the states to which 


_the word democracy cannot be applied. 


Democracy, namely, is not a suit of 
clothes to be put on a man of any 
color, or at any staze of development. 
Democracy is 4 difficult form of gov- 
ernment, applicable only to advanced 


/ 
5 


! 
i 


i 
! 
t 


| bodiment of the Danish spirit in North | 


Those present 


On the 
contrary, it would bea good thing if, 
when the frontier was drawn, the;/Ger- 
mans: were given an opportunity to, 
ebtain permission to move south of the 
border, while the Danes_who wished 
to do so, moved north in their stead. 
The Premier concluded: “We will 
clothe all Denmark in festive garb on 


' dius. 


LT A a 


there is, of course, the Minorites, for- 
ever associated with the noted scholar 
Duns Scotus. 


The city settle- 


was originally a 


ment of the German tribe of the Ubii, | 


and received the name? in A.D. 50, of 
Colonia Agrippina,* from 


It grew,to be an important city 


under the Romans, and retained its 


It entered the league of the Hansa 


towns in the Thirteenth Century, and | 


some of its archbishops distinguished 


‘themselves as politicians ahd warriors. 
‘It was once part of France, but -was | 
‘annexed to Prussia after the downfall 
of Napoleon. 


The cathedral the’ “Kaiser Bell” in 


which was cast from French cannon) 


captured in the Franco-Prussian War 


iis Germany’s grandest church build- 
ing, and one of the noblest specimens | 


of Gothic architecture in Europe. 


lirst structure was erected as far back | 
The design is 
Modeled upon that of Amiens Cathe- | 


as the Ninth Century. 


dral, and isthe work of Archbishop | 
The work) 


Konrad von Hochstaden. 


Reformation, when it was suspended, | 


and during the sulsequent centuries, 


not only was nothing done to advance | 
it, but the uncompleted structure was | 
In the beginning of | 


suffered to decay. 


the Nineteenth Century, however, ~at- | 
tention was atiracted to its incomplete | 


state, and it became the subject of an 
enthusiasm extending all. over Ger- 
many, givinge rise to a multitude of as- 


sary funds to repair and complete it 
eccording to the original designs. The | 


then King of Prussia made large con- 
tributions and interested himself in 


the restoration; and in 1880 the’work | 


the day when all Danes are united, not 
only as one-nation, but also as one 


“civilization, and one: difficulty is that | people.” 


in the. presence of the 


4. 


river Erft, to south of Greven- 


_broich.” 


‘discovery as one stands before the, 
plain dwelling-house, from a, window | 
in the upper story of which* protrude | 
the heads of horses, in commemoration | 
of a quaint legend of Cologne; or un-| 
dedicated to St. | 
Ursula and the thousands of virgins | 
who are said to have accompanied her | 


} 
| 


Agrippina, | 
ithe wife of the Roman Emperor Ciau- 


—F ive 


the Burgomaster, the local German 


commander, and the failway authori-' 
| 


ties, according to the Cologne Gazette, 
which added that the -last German 
troops were to leave Coblenz today. 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 
| Two Belgian cavalry detachments, 300 


northwest of Cologne. All intercourse 
with the other bank of the river has 
been forbidden. The cavalry will pro- 
ceed to Cleves,,23 miles northwest of 


‘infantry. 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 


‘(By The Associated Press)—Accord- 


‘Many, On the left bank of the Rhine. | 
. ‘ 


_ing to the semi-official Wolff News Bu- 


Wednesday, entered Mayence, capital 


of the Province of Rhenish Hesse, and | 
one of the principal fortresses of Ger- | 


o-—___..__.. 


ST. AVOLD, Lorraine (Friday)— 
(Havas)—-General Mangin, command- 


|ing the French army of occupation in 


The) 


sociations for the supply of the neces- | 


was completed, the Emperor William I | 
sovereign | 
princes of the Empire, being present | —General Pershing’s report for Priday | 


Lorraine, has addressed an order of 
the day to the troops of the Tenth 
|}almy, paying tribute to the fine disci- 
|pline shown by them during the march 
Alsace and Lorraine. The 
‘order adds: ; 
“You will now continue your trium- 
phant march toward the Rhine. No- 
'body £an ask vou to forget the abomi- 


| through 


‘you could fight against the enemy; you 
_would be beaten in advance. You will 
remain worthy of your great mission 
}and your.victories.~_ You wi!l remem- 
ber that during the wars of revolution 
ithe armies of the republic behaved in 
such a way~that the Rhine pepulat‘on 
‘asked to be incorporated in France, 


|and that the fathers of those you will | 


meet fought side by side with your 
fathers on all the . battlefields of 
| Europe.” 

The order concludes: “‘No stain on 
the Tenth army’ must be the watch- 
| word of all.” : 


United States Army Advancing 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


~ 


|line Blankenheim, east of Schleiden, : 
ithe 'generals and numerous officers. 
| German troops took 
y | fighting. 

AMSTERDAM, Holland (Saturday) | 
American officers arrived at! 
Coblenz Thursday and conferred with | 


strong, today entered -Diisseldorf, on 


the left bank of the Rhine, 21 mniiles': 


Wesel, beiug relieved at Diisseldorf by | 


nations committed by the enemy. It | 


’ . i 
was carried on intermittently until phe | 's nat on the ground of barbarism that 


inhabitants as hostages, including two 


no part in the 


. German Consul’s Methods 
specia cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
BERNE, Switzerland 
|News from Lemberg states that the 
_German.consul there has been,interned 
on the discovery that he was system- 
‘atically fostering discord between 
| the different nationalities in Galicia. 


E'sthonians Oppose Bolsheviki 
|Special cable to The Christian Sciénce 
| Monitor from its European Bureau 

| COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Thurs- 
-day)—The Berlingske Tidende reports 
the Esthonians’ and _ Bolsheviki as 
| fighting near Reval with the German 
| troops maintaining absolute neutrality. 
| Meanwhile the Kd&lnische Zeitung 
learns that the British ‘warships have 
been sighteds off the Island of Oesel. 

j 4 . 


- \reau of Berlin, American troops 
|prominence under the Frankish sway. | < oops on | 


Bolsheviki Molest Envoys 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
! Monitor from its European Bureau 
Reports from Petrograd state that the 
_Bolsheviki are molesting the remain- 
ing foreign diplomatists and have ar- 
pested the Persian Minister at Potr>- 
grad with the evident intention of de- 
taining him until the release ot ‘ue 
Soviet representatives in” Turkestan, 
who are reported as having been 
,arrested by order of the English 
‘authorities in Persia. 
Disorders in Poland Stopped 

| Special cable to 
Monitor from its Muropean Bureau 
LONDON, . England 
‘Zaleski, chairman of the Polish rep- 
resentative council in Berne, has tele- 
' graphed to the joint foreign committee 
of the Jewish board of deputies and 


the Anglo-Jewish association, that the> 
Lemberg disorders were carried out , 


¢ iefly by criminals released during 
the fights for possession of the town. 
The Polish Government has _ prop- 


claimed a state of siege, exécuted 60. 
pogromists, and arrested 1500. Order | 
is now reestablished, and a committee | 


of inquiry composed of Poles and Jews 


has been appointed, while the forma-. 


tion of an international committee of 


inquiry is being considered. The gov- | 


ernment is indemnifying those injured 
ciring the disorder. 


\ 


in consequence of the supervisor of 


The: 


(Friday) —! 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden (Friday) — 


The Christian Science | 


(Friday)—Mr. 


!the Mannheim prisoners’ camp having | the terms of the armistice with Tur- 
| three Frenchmen, Mannheim,/| key and to facilitate the maintenance 
‘and perhaps Heidelberg also, will; of order in these regions, the ultimate 
| probably be occupied. Meanwhile, a! status of which must be reserved for 
|Diisseldorf message states that the | decision by the Peace Conference.” 

| 


A Return of 
| EVENING DRESSES, 


shot 


The Parisienne is again buying 
| evening gowns, late Paris letters 
4- tell us. Boston and New York are 
| not far behind. It is one happy way 
| that womankind has for show- 

ing they are glad that war 
times are past. Evening gowns 

are once more in good taste. 


The simple, rich gown sketched 
is black chiffon velvet. The 
ostrich-like trimming is made 
of loops of heavy silk, $85. 


In pink or heavenly blue charmeuse 
it is $50. 

Black lace evening dresses,. with 
crosswise rows of black velvet .rib- 
bon, made over black messaline, are 
relieved by a single huge salmon 
pink poppy at the bodice, $29.75. 


The new wrap-around skirt appears 
orrone beautiful gown'pf heavy black 
satin, relteved by paprika panne vel- 
vet, at $110. - 
Jet bead tassels weigh down the long 
‘sash and stole ends of one billowy 
embroidered lace dress, at $39.75. 


A girdle of dwarf fruit and leaves -fin- 

ishes a gorgeous creation in lilac Geor- 

gette and silver lace, $60. : 
(Filene's—mail orders filled—sixth floor) 


WW ASHINGTON STREET AT SUMMER, BOSTON, pained 


| 


.S.A.. MONDAY, DECEMBER 
| 


THE FUTURE OF’ | rrenct Resetation ct-iste wise ies 
LUXEMBURG ‘occurrence and while the overthrow of 


? -autocracy as represented by Charles 
. ‘ x was sanctioned, the English Cabi- 
: , | by one, but Tom kept silent. | ; fe ..__| net desired to curb too much democ- 
reaper 16 the sare wain I cum Dy. | “I doan’t see nuthin’,” he said sul-| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor| pay and the spread of revolutionary 
“Aye?” in a voice of suddenly | lenly. , | What will become of Luxemburg? tneories and this had an effect on 
aroused interest. “An’ wus he afther; “Man!” Paddy adjured him. “Man | © nat will be the future relation Of|the treatment accorded Belgium and 
i ae ; an alive. D’ye mind the grass? D’ye see| the Grand Duchy of Belgium? These} pojjand. : | 
buyin’ O’Toole’s mare’? ie ban P@OP : - | 
Seest rae ; 'it swayin’? are questions that will come up at the The Belgians at first sought to de-| 
Faith, I dunno! I cudn’t rightly , “T see nuthin’,” Tom reiterated. , Peace Conference and, in anticipation 
tell. Shure, it’s ‘waitin’ to find out, I “Watch him, Tom! ’Tis stoopin’ to| Of this eventuality,/the Belgians are 


‘ 
- 


LETTERS . 


Communications under the above head- 
ing are welcomed but the edftor must 
remain sole judge of their suitability and 
he does not undertake to hold himself or 
this newspaper responsible for the facts 
or opinions so presented. 

Minds 


oe 9, 1918 


PEASANTS’ SHARE 
IN RUSSIAN REVOLT 


Countess Bobrinsky Maintains 
That the Russian Revolution 
Strongly Appealed to Peas- 


| with an indrawn breath, “did yeze see | 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTO? 
| that wan—wid his coat o’ green—and | 


‘THE GREEN COAT |p" apy 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | twane th’ grasses.” | 
“Kelly’s baick—, He wus puttin’ th’ Paddy jerked out his sentences one 


tricts has often been bad: There has | 
been a good deal of bribery, and of | 
irritating arbitrary rule, and the diffi- | 
culties of transport over long dis- | 
tances has led to much delay. For |! 
‘instance, when some crime is com 
mitted, it may be three or four days 
before any officer can come from a 
distant part of the district to deal 
with it. But while there has been a 
certain amount of unrest, the peasant 
has no conception of the wide mean-! 
ing of revolution. , They tell you 


(No. 464) 


Air Propulsion for Boats 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 


fend their rights, but .they found this 
impossible in the face of the opposi- 


antry’ Through Land Question | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—A curious and 
interesting picture of Bolshevist rule, 
as it affects the Russian peasantry is |, 
given by the Countess Bobrinsky, a 
lady who has recently arrived in Eng- 
land from the Caucasus, where she 
had spent the winter, and who, in the 
first two- years of the war, was com- 
mandant of a hospital in Petrograd. 
Her point of view is that of the land- 
owner who has always lived on 
friendly terms with the peasantry, and 
taken an interest in their welfare. It 
is on their account, above all, that 
she resents the Bolshevist tyranny. |, 


“What I wish to impress on you 


they were content to obey 


stories in Russia of peasants saying 


comfortably, ‘Yes, of course there 
must be a republic, but who will be 
the Tzar?’ 

“IT believe that at this stage of her 
development, the safest thing for Rus- 
sia would be a constitutional Tzardom. 


It would be a dismal prospect if they 
had an autocratic Tzar, but a con-| 
stitutional Tzar would, I think, be the 
very best thing for them. If Nicholas 
II had been a stronger man and a 
man of wider views I believe Russia 


would have prospered and progressed. 
The peasants had in the Tzar a symbol | 
of authority and of order. He was, 
the Little Father, the Master of the | 
House. They understood his position, | 
him, and 


wus, this long time, an’ I’d hear him | spaik to thim he is!” Paddy’s excite- 


wark here and wark thaire! And it’s 
mutterin’ he wus; mutterin’ and pacin’ 
and warkin’ th’ yaird. "Twas like a 
man disthracted He wus.” 

“Did yeze see him?’ 

“Faith, I did not—an’ me in hidin’! 
‘Twas in ambusch I wus.” Then in a 


tioning, “Is it show mesef ye’d have 
me? An’ me tracin’ his actions?” 
“Not at all,” 
dryly. “Faith, ye’d not be doin’ that.” 
The two were lying under the shady 
side of a weathered, scanty 


the other answered 


thorn | 
hedge that ran alongside the road for | 
twenty or thirty yards. They spoke at | 


'ment was increasing. 


‘going back over almost a century of 
| history to substantiate present rights 


| And McGrath was, sure enough,} With old-time claims. 


‘bending over and looking intently upon 


. The Belgian Information Committee 


the ground. “Faith, ye’re a grand little | Of Washington has given to, a repre- 


’” 


fellar,” they heard him say. 


sentative of 


The Christian Science 


“D’ye hear that?” Paddy exclaimed | Monitor a statement concerning the 
in a triumphant whisper. “Doan’t lift | eaty of 1839, with respect to its ter- 


an eye from thim now—Be—gorra!”’ 


| 


ritorial provisions, from which the 


| ; Tom, however, watched every move- | following facts are taken: 
tone overcharged with aggrieved ques-| ment of the man with strained atten- 


tion. Paddy, entirely intent upon the 


| 
' 


| 


A treaty was signed in London in 
1831, whereby the Kingdom of Belgium 
was recognized by Greats Britain, 
France, Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
William of Holland did not sign, being 
loath to agree to the abolition of the 
United Netherlands created in Vienna 
in 1815 Belgium signed only because 
there was no other way for her to 
maintain her tentative independence. 


tion of the powers and they had to 
yield to an arbitrary frontier and to 
the partition of Limburg and Luxem- 
burg, thus separating over 300,000 
people from the government they had 
chosen, but in the Belgian Parliament 
a member voiced the hope: “The day 
will come and perhaps is not distant 
formally return to 


Luxemburg will 


Awaiting that joyful 


all, our own 


day, | 


The communication on Air Propul- 
sion of River Boats, as contained in 
letter 353 of Oct. 30, 1918, is a beau- 
tiful dream, and I trust it may some 
day be realized. ( 

To point out what has betn done 
before on that subject, memory recalls 


when the deputies of Limburg and of | 20 experience during my stay in Italy 


in 1908. It was at the time the 


take their seats in this representative | famous French-English aviator, Far- 
| body. 
‘which we desire with all our ‘hearts,|and received enthusiastic ovations 
‘they will remain Belgian, like us. and, | 
assured of our sympathy, they will be 
just enough to regard our votes as 
wrested from us, as a painful sacri- | 
_fice imposed by foreign policy. . They 
_will appreciate, above 


man, came to Milan with his biplane, 


from all people. And the best the 
dear fellow could do was to fly 30 
feet above ground for. 15 minutes. 

In that city I assisted. in the build- 
ing and testing of a special gasoline 
engine of 140 horsepower. It was 
fitted to a flying boat or hydroplane, 


intervals, odd snatches of wild talk | powerlessness to avoid the sad neces- 


would have followed his instructions | } : 

and welcomed his reforms: ‘about birds or rabbits, some sight on | 
“They have always been deeply re- | the distant hills, or the doings of the 

ligious, devoted to the church. Now in | Village. Below them a wide stretch of 


most of all,’”’ she said, to The Chris-| 
tian Science Monitor representative. 
“the point of supreme importance that 
i never see referred to in the news- 


Belgium was a new unit politically, sity.” 
aithoug= = . a prpoayy eo set Se: thie aes powers, the important 
cal past, and King Leopold, who had | oint was that Belgium was created 


conceived by Captain Forlanini, re- 
tired,-of the Italian Navy. That hy- 
droplane (as he called it) consisted 


papers, or hear mentioned in private 
conversation, is the extremely low in- 
tellectual development of the people. 
The Russian worker is very capable. 
very intelligent, but extremely unde- 
veloped, because for the most part he 
lives in such isolation, cut off from 
the outside world. Nothing will give 
you a better idea of that isolation 
than this railway’map of Russia,” and 
the Countess spread out on the table 
a large map showing in certain dis- | 
tricts a wide mesh of railways, and | 
in many places, some of them very 
near Petrograd and Moscow, tracts as 
large as an English county not crossed 
by a single line. ” she said, 


“You see,’ 
“how impossible inter-communication 
is for most of them, and when you 
remember that the roads are closed in 
the spring and autumn months to the 


gars over the countryside. 
other near a large town, where a fleet | 
of river steamers kept the people em-| Under the hedge through the livelong | 


their deep distress, their misery and. 
famine, they are turning more than) 
ever to the church for consolation. | 
They go to church more frequently; 
the growth of the religious spirit both 
in town and country is very marked. | 
And the Bolsheviks loathe the church. | 

“In the villages the Bolsheviki | 
have no success. I have been told of | 
Bolsheviki who dare not. go home to. 
their own villages, Knowing how they 
are hated. They promised peace, and | 
there is no peace; they promised food, | 
and there is famine. Industries are| 
wrecked for want of materials and) 
transport. In one village I know the 
tanneries have been closed, and half 
the people are now roaming as beg- 
In an- 


carts and sleighs by which the people 
travel in summer and winter, you 
will realize how the peasants remain 
in their own districts generation after 


mediately concerns 
nothing of the world outside. The per- 
centage of illiteracy is very high, 
something like 67 per cent, and many 
of those who do learn to read and 
write, the children who have been to 
school, the soldiers who come back 
after their term of military service, 
forget all about it, because there are 
no newspapers, no letters for them to 
read, and no need for them to write. 
It is curious, too, to see how little 
they learn from such adventures as 
they may have away from their own 
villages. The peasants who go into 
the large towns for seasonal work in 
the winter months, have not under- 
stood the meaning of the complex 
life around them, they get no eduta- 
tion from it, though they may bring 


‘ back some dimly .understood revolu- 


tionary ideas. Even those men who 
are engaged by the Jewish emigration 
agencies that existed in the western 
part of Russia and are conveyed away 
by their subterranean schemes to 
work as laborers in the American 
ports, return after a term of years 
exactly as they went. The one and 


to have made is that they now wear 
a large black felt hat. You may know 
them by that. What can such people 
understand of the Bolshevist propa- 
sanda or what support can they give 
to its theories? 

“The one question on which the 
revolution made appeal to them was 
that of the land,” the Countess con- 
tinued. 
II put the serfs in possession of allot- 
ments of land, nearly 60 years ago, 
some attempt was made on purely 
academic grounds. by the people who 
brought about the measure, to stir up 


class feeling, but on the whole the) 


relations between landowners 


moorland swept, unbroken, 


that lay all round. 


In all the vast prospect not a tree, 


Was to be seen but, growing every- 
where in disordered profusion, was 


the furze, with its strong, rugged, gold | 
of | 
The boys | 
all—the | 


blossoms threwing a sweet waft 
almond through the air. 


under the hedge absorbed it 


toward | 
the foothills o¥ the barren mountains, 


high arch of sKy—a cool, pale blue— | 
the glowing color of the ground, the 
freshness of the thyme-scented moun- | 


tain air, 
as it leaped down over rocks, toward 
the valley. The sharp beauty of the 
morning formed the background of 
their thought while nature’s deliberate 
processes held them, one with her, 
ambitionless and content. To lie out 


‘ployed and prosperous, the Bolshe-| day while they allowed a vivid imagi- 


- generation, caring only for what im- 
them, knowing) 


| 


“At the time when Alexander |. 


lie wasting at anchor, and that village 
has no good word to say for the Bol- 
sheviki. 


-viki seized the steamers, which now ‘nation to run riot, was all their hearts 


They leaned lazily against 
spreading 


desired. 
the hedge—the atternoon 


I myself saw, near a station |itself out as the landscape spread il- 


the crystal sound of water, | 


Drawu for The Christian Science Monitor 


“Shure, it’s tarkin’ to himself he is’ 


“peoples,” lay silent besidehim. Pres- 
ently McGrath, very much to Tom’s 
dismay, rose. 
up after his looked 


long sitting, 


across the river and took a step in the 


‘direction of 


only half an hour from Moscow, a@self, spacious and free to the horizon. | 


hundred engines thrown aside and 


useless, and meantime no bread 


coming from the South or from Sibe-| all the small affairs of the village. 
The workmen in the towns are) have approached Kelly and asked the 


ria. 


The purchase by Kelly of O’Toole’s 


is |mare interested them mightily, as did 
To. . 
and was preparing to rush down to 


not so badly off, for the Bolsheviki | question openly might have saved 


have command of plenty of money,; much time and speculation. 


and while the factories stand idle the | was no 
edge acquired by stealthy processes | 


workmen receive their wages just the | 


same. 
suffer acutely and blame the Bolshe- 
viki for it all. 

“I do not believe there is genuine 
ill feeling against the landlord class 
among the peasantry, and I believe 
that those who have taken the land 
feel they are doing wrong to keep it. 
They talk about what will happen 
when the pendulum swings back, and 


they are prepared to find that the. 


lands wilt have to be returned. I saw | but his attention wavered. 
an odd instance of their traditional|Tom,”’ he 


But that 


t the way of Coolann. Knowl- 


But in the country the people| was a more invigorating possession. | 


Besides, Kelly “was a haird man an’ 
bist lift alone annyway.” 
“Ye had a right not 
wid him, Seg 


t’ 
I’m thinkin’,”” Paddy 
thoughtfully, after a long pause. 
“Spaich is it? Bedad, I'd, not be 
riskin’ that. It’s the length av his 


is the fellar—” Paddy 


“He 


said hurriedly, 


feeling for the landlord when I ac-!thaire—be the crik—” 
Tom raised himself with surprising | 


companied a nobleman to his magnifi- | 


cent home, full of treasures, which | alacrity. 


“Holy powers,” 


said | 


the bank. 
“‘Doan’t do it, Misther 

.doan’t do it,’ Tom shouted suddenly. 
McGrath stopped. He looked round, 

surprised to hear a cry in the stillness. 


For a moment he did not see the boys. 


Tom had, however, leaped to his feet, 


| MeGrath. 


seeing the boys. 


' 


“Ye spalpeens,” McGrath said slowly, 
“Ye spalpeens, I'll 


be gittin’ a sthick to yeze_ this 


| minute.” 


“Oh, Mr. McGrath,’’ Tom called out, 


'*doan’t be doin’ ut.” 


git spaich | 


} 
; 


| 


“Doin” what?’ McGrath asked in 
exasperated tones. 
Tom was now standing beside Mc- 


Grath. He realized his mistake. “ 


_thought yveze wus afther plannin’ to 


he ejacu- | 


had been seized by the Bolsheviki. lated, “if it’s not McGrath that’s in it.” | 


The Soviet was in possession, but they | 


Half a mile away, beside a deep in- 


permitted us to go through the house, | dentation in the bank of the river, the | 


them. They talked for a little time 
among themselves, and then coming) 
to the owner they bowed very respect-_| 
fully, addressed him as ‘Your Grace,’ | 
and assured him that it was their de-, 


man. 


y 2 and they removed the seals guarding tiniest of movements had betrayed to | 
only difference that their travels seem/| the treasures sO that we might see their sharp eyes the presence of a. 


| 


“What ud he be doin’ thaire?” they | 


said in a breath. 
“Tt’s moody he is,” Paddy said. 


“He’s broodin’, the poor fellar,’”’ Tom |° : Sop 
‘in the green coat—yeze will now—?” | 


sire to serve him as their grandfathers | suggested. 
had always served his grandfather. | 


There had always been a feeling of cratur—an’ he wid 


“Faith his life’s no good t’ him, th’ | p 
aoe eee 2 6 ‘ant | the effect of sobering McGrath. 


the great 


respect and friendship between them.; upon him.” 
They sat silent for a moment. Then | 


wages for keeping his house? 
was from the Soviet itself. The noble- 
man could only smile and answer that 


They were poor. Would they pay them | 
This | Tom 


spoke. “It’s the hole in 
thatch that’s an his mind,” 


“an’ he thinkin’ av the winther an’ the 


as he had been stripped of everything | childur!” 


he had no money for wages.”’ 


“From what I have seen and heard,} Burn 
and |] feel sure that if the people not only’ face him ou 


peasantry have always~been kindly,|in the country,,but in the towns, not | 
; ‘S|; only those now dreading the Bolshe- 
Jand by which a man would have his| yjki, but many now associated with 


,and if the faulty methods of allotting 


‘tillage grounds in one place, atid his|them, pure idealists who help them 
meadows somewhere else, caused ir-/|and even agree to the executions, could 
ritating inconvenience and if succeed-' pe reached, and reasoned with, and or- 


ing generations, finding the allotted 


| 


The greatest difficulty of all is 
Moscow 


‘ganized, the Bolshevist power would | 
ground insufficient for those growing go. 3 : 
families who had to share it, have|the lack of communication. 
never ceased to talk of the need for| does not know what is happening in 


+. §upplementary allotments, the mat-! the south, and in the Caucasus where. 


among the people. 


“believe what you say, we know it i 


ter might well have yielded in time to! we heard nothing at all of the western 


amicable adjustment. | 
“But the revolutionaries have stirred 
the peasants up to seize the lands at 


"once; they have instigated the peace- 


able country folk to acts of violence 
quite alien to their character. 
lords have been murdered, their houses 
sacked and burned, their lands divided 
Generally these 
riots have been the’ work of fanatical 
revolutionaries: often they have been 


instigated by criminals with a desire | 


for personal revenge. 

“For instanee, I remember one land- 
owner who, with his family, had al- 
ways lived in very friendly relations 
with the peasants on his estate. But 
the revolution released from Siberia a 
criminal in whose conviction and 
punishment for counterfeiting and 
forgery, he had had a share. This crim- 
inal stirred up the peasants and in- 
flamed them. They killed the land- 


owner and destroyed his house, and | 


his family had to escape from the 
place. 
stance, The landlord’s brother was 
an officer who*used to talk to his men 


and reason with them till they said, 


'“No, you must not speak to us any 


more. When we listen to you, we 


s 
right, but we don’t want to listen’o 
agree.” So he left the regiment. 
“For 50 years a certain amount of 
propaganda has been carried on 
throughout the country, mainly by 


idealists who were, however, for years | 


past helped by the Germans. And for 
a good deal of the propaganda the 
Jews were responsible. They have al- 
ways been at the bottom of revolution- 
ary doings,.and in these days the 
death of many outstanding people has 
been due.to them. 

“The administration in country dis- 


' 


4 
mee: SOR 


Land- 


‘front we had indeed only news of the| Tom said. 
ihe went on, 
papers were little sheets of Bolshevist | down to watch him, I am,” 
|taking a 
difficulty | 
I’m thinkin 


| 
} 


nearest town, and our only news- 
news. My journey to Moscow took me 
17. days. Another great 
is that the Bolsheviki 


firearms. 


alone have 


Every one and every house | 


is liable to search, and anyone pos- | 


sessing a revolver is shot at once.” 


KING AND GENERAL ALLENBY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — The following 
telegram has been sent by the King to 
General Sir E. H. H. Allenby, Com- 


sina | 


j 


mander-in-Chief, Egyptian Expedition- | 


ary Force: “I wish to express my ad- | 


miration for, the spirit and endurance 
of the troops under your command, 
who, regardless of fatigue and hard- 
ships have so pressed the retreating 
Turkish columns as to overcome all 
resistance. Their efforts have been 
deservedly rewarded by the complete 


surrender of the Turkish forces. This 


That was a very typical in- | 


is a glorious and memorable achieve- 


ment, and on behalf of your grateful 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


4 


, 


fellow-countrymen I thank you and 
all ranks of the Egyptian Expedition- 
ary Force. In recognition of your 
eminent services I have much pleasure 
in promoting‘you to be a Knight Grand 


"| Cross of the Most Honorable Order of 


the Bath.” 


‘ 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian Bureau 
TORONTO, Ontario—The local 
Council of Women. has placed itself 
ov record as desiring to have no fur- 
ther relations with the women of Ger- 
many and other enemy countries, and 
urges that “‘every possible support be 
given the furtherance of a council of 


_the allied nations.” 


“I'd face him, an’ I in it,” Paddy 
said, with dgtermination. 


pes 


“Trace th’ agent, is it?’ Tom asked. | 
S q 'stood close together. 


his imagination getting the better of | 


“Faith, poor McGrath's too great a fool 


, McGrath—call 


the | 
he said, | 


tongue I'd be measurin’, shurely. He’s | leP 
as saicret as a well—an’—as dairck.” | Grath, 
began, | 
“Look it, | 
“beyant | ~~ 

| with assumed anger. 


“a 


Mistker Mc- 
a crest- 


wather, 
with 


undher th’ 
he explained 
fallen air. 

“Lep undher th’ wather?’ McGrath 
repeated. “Ye thought that, did yeze?” 
“Whin I plan to 
lep undher th’ wather, Tom Doyle, be 
zob, it’s not alone I'll be leppin’. I'll 
be seekin’ companionship—” He was 
going on, but Paddy intervened. 


“Ah, Misther McGrath,” he drawlead | 
out in conciliatory tones, “shure now | 
Shure ‘twas | 


doan’t be haird an him. 
help ‘yeze, Misther 
Misther McGrath,” in 
whisper, edging up to 
up the 
again—wi!l yeze now—the liitle fellar 


mysterious 
“Misther 


a 
him, 


Paddy Burn’s coaxing address had | 


This 
time he spoke in earnest., 


“T’ll knock th’ heads aff av the twa | 
he said threateningly, “wid | 
Git home, the pair of. 


av yeze,” 
yer mad tark! 


_yeze,”’ he went on, genuinely alarmed 


“rd | 


fer that,” he said disdainfully. ‘““Mebbe | 


'from him, hole an’ all.’ 


| too,” he went on, with a twinkle: in| 
/his eye, “th’ agent ud take the cabin 


at the turn events had taken. 


wild bog land, with not a cabin in 
sight. was not at all to his liking. His 


looks were lowering. The boys, awed, | 


Paddy spoke— 


the situation. 


“T seed his weeshy green coat,’ he | 


said meekly by way of apology and 


“Mebbe,” Paddy replied lazily, not. 


|quite persuaded but with no intention 
|of defending an agent in any circum- 
| Stances, 


“He’s afeert ay bringin’ 


“the cratur. 


he said, 
“The 


sudden resolution. 


‘and a light broke in upon him. 


worse | 
| throuble un himself, that’s the thruth!”’ 
“He’s movin’ roun’ now,” | eF 
+S .» | nuthin’—else; 
It’s goin ; 

/emphasis. 


excuse. 
McGrath in wonder 
The 
relief was immense. He made a cut 
at Paddy Burn with a short stout 
stick he was holding in his hand. 
“Ye seed a frog,” he said, “an’ 
a frog—” 
“An’ now 


stared at him 


not anither 


/worud, or I’ll—” making a threatening 


great daip tides do be temptin’ him, | 


s7 
. 


They waited for a moment or two, | 


then, rismg with deliberation, 
As they approached the creek they be- 
came conspirators. speaking in whis- 
pers and sliding from bush to. bush, 
bent double and taking all possible 
cover. 

The stooping man on the river bank 
neither saw nor heard them. 
drawn near Sstealthily, they crouched 


behind a> bush. A few duck rose from 


‘the marsh and went whirring down 
‘the wind. 
(them, but McGrath did not turn his 
head in their direction. Paddy nudged 


Tom and Paddy watched 


Tom. It was a bad sign, they thought. 
“The cratur,’” they murmured to- 
gether. . 
“What’ll we do,” Tom said gloomily. 
“Raise a cry on him whin he com- 
minces to move,” Paddy whispered 
dramatically. . 

McGrath made no sign. He was 
seated on a low stone, an old, round 
felt hat pushed to the back of 
head, his coat washed gray by time 
and weather. 

“Shure, it’s tarkin’ to himself he is,” 
Tom. said. ; 

But Paddy, whose strong point was 


‘la quick and vivid imagination, whis- 


pered, “It’s the peoples he’s wid. Whist 
now—an’ mebbe we'll be layin’ eyes 
on thim ourselves. ‘Tis communin’ 
wid thim he is.” 

They lay still, filled with the wildest 
surmises, 
whaf. 

“Th’ blades av grass is movin’, 


wan- | licht 
dered slowly down toward the river.| \® 


| 


' 
} 
} 


Having | 


} 


flourish with the stick. “Aff ,wid 
yeze.”’ 

The boys fled away—only too glad 
to.escape, and McGrath turned toward 
and the village, 
alacrity that he could command. 

As Paddy Burn ran he whispered to 
Tom, “Twas the _ peoples, 


enough.” But to himself he mur- 


mured, “’Twas privilidge—’twas privi- 


lidge!”’ 


SECURITY LEAGUE INQUIRY 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


—The House rules committee on Sat- 
urday unanimously voted to report 
favorably the Frear resolution for an 


| 
| 
' 


He stretched his arms| ? 


taken the office of sovereign while the 
settlement was still in abeyance, pro- 
ceeded with the cooperation of the new 
Parliament to safeguard/his state. 
The November treaty which ratified 
the separation is celebrated by a féte 
day in Brussels. But, when it was 
signed, there was no one who showed 
a disposition to aid Belgium in her 
effort to get better terms. In fact, 
in the 10-day campaign forced by Hol- 
land, France had indeed lent some 
assistance, but the weakness of the 
government left Holland stronger than 
before. The probable reason for Hoi- 
land at that time refusing the terms 
revised in her favor was that she ex- 
pected better terms. But she was 
disappointed in this, as King Leopold 
roved an able executive, and by 18358 
the Belgian Government was so firmly 


‘into a neutral buffer 
‘neutrality guaranteed by each and all | 
marine, about 20 feet long. 


McGrath, | 


McGrath—an’ ; ° 
‘in his behalf, but the convention of | 
1833 gave a permanence to the status | 


little peoples | decrease in recent years must be at- | 


Such | 
talk in the failing light, out on the} 


shure | ——— 


} established that the acceptance of the 
‘articles as they had stood in 1851 was 
‘most unwelcome. 

After the first: armistice there had 
i been a series of tentative propositions 
put forward. The set of 18 articles 
proposed to Belgium: in June, 1831, 
had-been more favorable to Belgian 
interests than the second set, tech- 
nically known as the 24 articles, al- 
though they actually numbered 27 as 
finally approved. In the first instance, 
the final disposition of Luxemburg 
was deferred to‘ later consideration; 
in the second it was specified that 
the Grand Duchy should be severed 
from a large share of her ancient 
territory, which was to farm a Belgian 
province, while the diminished Grand 
| Duchy was to remain to King William 


| of Holland, his family and. the German | 


‘th 


| Confederation respectively, as  ar- 
| ranged by the Congress of Vienna. In 
“compensation,” King William was to 
'receive a slice of Limburg. The city 
‘of Luxemburg was kept out of it, 
as it was controlled by a Prussian 
| garrison. The remainder of _ the 
grand ducal people were free, how- 
ever, to act with the rest of the revo- 
‘lutionary Belgians. 

Although the powers forced King 
William to cease hostilities in 1831, 
they had not been able to make him 
accept the articles they had approved 


quo by which Holland retained the dis- 
puted forts and Luxemburg ‘remained 
‘intact, under the jurisdiction of the 
Belgian Parliament and both the Lim- 


permanent. 
Belgium naturally disliked the first 


tiers of Holland should comprise all 
territories, cities, places and districts 
which belonged to the United Nether- 
lands in 1790. The second article de- 
‘fined Belgium as formed of all the re- 
'mainder of the territories which had 


lands in 1815. 
‘vided for later and separate negotia- 
tions regarding the Grand Duchy, and 
| the fourth article made the permanent 
| possession of Maestricht by Holland 
‘dependent upon her exercise of exclu- 
‘sive control in 1790. 
Limburg and Luxemburg was not 
hinted at and there was talk of Bel- 


| 
| 
! the Germen 


and making terms with 


with solemn! Confederation, but that was secretly | 


opposed by some of the powers. 


burgers and Luxemburgers were as- | 
sured that the arrangement would be 


section of the articles, that the fron- | 


been styled the Kingdom of the Nether- | 
The third article pros 


The mutilation of 


gium buying the Grand Duchy outright 


state, with its 


of them. To Belgium the irksome 


consideration was that a larger por-| 


-erland Kingdom was allotted to her 
‘than she thought just, while half of, 
| Limburg was lost to her, and nearly 
‘half of Luxemburg 
‘just as much. 
tioned 
‘Holland and certain minor points in! 
ithe 
What she gained was recognition, not | 


which hurt her 


Moreover, 


the cession of Maestricht 


frontier as ultimately defined. 


only by the powers, with a promise 


of aid in°defending her neutrality, but 
'by William I of Holland. 


tion of the debt of the sometime Neth- | 


of an aluminium shell, reenforced by 
steel ribs and in the shape of a sub- 
An open 
pit in°the center contained the motor, 
with space for pilot and mechanician. 


| Two steel girder.columns, one on each 


| apart, 


side of the pit and about eight feet 
Supported a horizontal shaft, 


'parallel to the axis of the boat, and 


she ques-| 
to; 


about six feet above that axis. Each 
end of that shaft had a two-bladed 
propeller, made of wood, seven feet 
diameter. The propellers were 
nine feet apart. and their shaft was 


connected by chain drive directly to 


The debt has long been a question. 


the past, the rectification of her 
in the’ region of Maestricht 


of 
frontier 


| may be difficult after the long posses- 


sion, but Luxemburg may be consid- 


, ute. 


ered an open question and here the) 


who* look 
next treaty negotia- 


selves and those 
interests in the 


‘Belgians desire that the peoples them- | 
to their 


tion will remember that existing con- | 
ditions were caused in the general in- | 


terests of European peace so-called 


answer 


.dynastic in those days and that the| 
“painful sacrifice imposed by foreign | 


policy,” may now be remodeled in the 
‘interests of Belgium who has suffered 
peculiar hardships from her enforced 
and obligatory pre-war “neutrality.” 


-PRISO 
DECREASE IN CRIME 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The report of 


directors of convict prisons shows 
that for the year ended March 31, last, 
36,285 persons were received under 
sentence into English and Welsh pris- 
ons, a decrease of 12,077 in the total 
_number for the previous year. 


N REPORT SHOWS 


| 
| 


the shaft of the motor. The boat had 
no planes or wings. The propellers 
could reach 2000 revolutions per min- 
At the maximum speed of 60 
miles an hour the whole boat would 
barely skim the surface of the water; 
but, of course, it didn’t even weigh 
1460 pounds, fully equipped, and 
loaded with two men and fuel. 

Now, although I am not an expert 
on fiying boats, I feel quite sure that 
memory recalled correctly. What, 
however, is interesting to me is the 
to the following query: If 
two’ seven-foot *propellers, driven by 
a 140-horsepower motor, were needed 
to move 1200 pounds of weight at 60 
miles an hour on the surface of a 
placid lake, how many propellers, of 
what size, and what power, will be 
required to move, say, 300 tons at 20 
miles an hour? A 300-ton boat must 
sink at least three feet into the water, 
thereby creating added resistance to 
air propulsion. Air and water have a 


‘very different coefficient of resistance. 


e commissioners of prisons and the | 


i 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i 
| 


combustion engines. 
Ten | 
years ago, 67,000 persons went to pris-| 


on for seven days or less; last year) 


! 


the number was 2900. The population 
of prisons per hundred thousand of 


the population of England and Wales, | 


which was, in the first vear of the 


century, no less than 483.4, has now) 


sunk to 88.7. 
states, that a considerable part of the 


It is probable, the report | 


tributed to the new facilities provided | 


by the Criminal Justice Act 
the payment of fines. 
“Although the conditions which 


have brought about this result are 


for | 


Truly, immense progress has been 
made of late in air propulsion, and. 
no doubt, it may some day be success- 
fully applied to river navigation. A3s 
a motive power, however, | would 
offer electricity rather .than internal- 
Storage batteries 
have been perfected which have maxi- 
mum capacity of ampere hours for a 
minimum of weight. These batteries 
could be easily exchanged at every im- 
portant stopping-place of the boat. 

(Signed) S. M. 

Chicago, Illinois, Nov. 11, 1918. 

PEACE JUBILEE PROPOSED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEWARK, New Jersey—The trus- 
tees of the Newark Music Festival 
Association have decided that Newark 


shall have a great peace jubilee next 


abnormal,” the report continues, “the 


'general demand for labor having abol- 


‘ing fllustration has been afforded, 


ished the casual worker, yet a strik-. 


showing how the prisons of the coun- | 


try may be largely 
petty offender when the conditions of 
labor are such as to secure full and 


emptied of the. 


continuous employment for all, and | 


when, at the same time, the restric- 
tions placed on the consumption of 
alcohol prevent 
wages in procuring drink. A social 
system which could facilitate the 
'means of employment, while at the 
'same time maintaining sobriety at its 
present level, would incidentally find 
'in such measures a solution of the 
| penal problem.” 


the dissipation of. 


} 
i 
; 
| 


| 


‘CHILD IMPROVEMENT BOOKS| 


(Patented) 


Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary | 


|for Great Britain, wanted Belgium to 
_ | be reconciled with Holland, and before | 


| 


| Leopold was chosen had thought that | 


ia Prince of Nassau, as 


| sults. 
‘about the aid given to Belgium 
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Made From the Wild Cactus Plant of the 
Arizona Desert . 
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'investigation of the National Security | poxes beautifully embossed with a desert scene, 
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expecting they knew not! 


Ah,” | 


League and its campaign to defeat 


members of Congress. 


A FRIEND 


in the kitchen. To avoid 


waste. To make. taste- 


less dishes_ appetizing. 
To make warmed-overs 
absolutely enjoyable. To 
give cooking a delicious 


flavor. Use ° 


LEA&PERRINS | 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIAE 


It’s a daily assistant. 


— 


each piece in crimp paper. Sizes, $1.00, $2.00, 
| $3.00. $4.00, $5.00. 
also packed in silk lined 
leather boxes, $5.00 to $10.00. 
‘Ve prepay postage and guarantee safe de- 
livery in good condition to any point in America. 


39 Cactus Way and Washington Street 
_,PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


workbaskets and 
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Excelsior 
Protectors 


| Desirable for the comfort of the little ones 


|} and family. They are made of spegially pre- 
/ pared cotton and heavy white muslin, easily 
‘washed and dry out light and fluffy as new. 
|'LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK—ON EACH 
EXCELSIOR MATTRESS PROTECTOR 


Write for free sample of matcrial. 
Excelsior Quilted Mattress Company 
lo Laight Street, New York 
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monarch at 
with all the; Brussels, would bring about good re- 
The other powers were wont 
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pack crystallized cactus candy in pretty | 
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“RAVALLI” 


Fancy Cereals and Hard Wheat Flour 
) 


‘manufactured by t 
Ravalii Cereal & Flour Mill Co., 


he 
Missoula, Mont 
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A boy’s racket annoyed him. 


spring, to be held in the First Regi- 
ment’s armory, in which the four pre- 
vious festivals have been held. The 
chorus will begin rehearsals early in 
January. 


IID 


WAIPOPAIOOPEPPLOEPEDEEIEETIEBT. 


Here's One, Boys! 


An European philosopher of note was 
riding on a tram-car (8-wheeled taxi 
in this country). 


To the 


boy he said: ““Boy! Have your par- 


ents no bringing up?” 


The boy beamed a smile and said, 


| **Hello, that you; father?” 


No doubt, boys, about vour parents. 


| 
| 


| 
i 
' 
} 
j 


Thev 
all had a good bringing up. Only they need 
a tip that the Suits and the Overcoats that 
Swag Smith gets from Macullar Parker's are 
the “real thing” in Boys’ Wear. 


You know how Swag’s clothes wear; how 
they hold shape; how they stand the rumpus 
every day. Oh, ves! and those reinforced 
seats which made Swag pull that funny crack 
about, “Oh, Rod! where is thy sting?” 


Suits: $12 to $25 
Overcoats: $15 to $35 
Reefers: $15 to $24 


“Their service exceeds their price.” 


and Haberdashery, 


Boys’ Department on 2nd Floor 
Elevator at Left of Entrance 


MACULLAR PARKER 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 
“The Old House with The Young Spirit” 


Headwear too. 
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HONOLULU. SUVA. NEW ZEALAND 


CANADIAN AUSTRALASIAN ROYAL MAIL LINE 


Large, Well-Equipped Steamers, Latest Design 
For fares and sailings apply Canadian Pac. Ry. 
832 Washington Street, Boston. or to Genera 

4geut, 440 Seymour St.. Vaucouver. B. C, 
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(biased reports seem to be urgently |signed by Mr. Archibald, were taken by Messrs. Lansin and White on problem was, rather, to make de- , ° with both factors. Unless he is a 
8 mocracy safe for the world. the Massachusetts Institute of man of broad education his real 


desirable. the British authorities. s 
embargo/association made this refer-| “Please advise Klaes8ig in this Referring to Mr. Archibald, Mr. Bie- Problems to Be Met — Goes ee eS ee, Technology Rearranged Be- | chance in life is gone. 
Sir Henry. Miers gave a short re- 


. _{ sense.” laski said he started to Germany and : . 
ence to Senator Hitchcock: “Hitch to Church Service With Men| FREEDOM ASKED FOR cause of Departure of Guests} view of his impressions of America. 


\ Gonsul Reiswitz’s letter regarding| Austria as a representative of the 
cock seemed to be very strong od the the embargo conference said that the | Wheeler Syndicate, bearing letters “ UNREDEEMED GREEKS " He spoke much about the benefit to a 
plan. He told our representative at leadership in-the movement to stop; from Count von Bernstorff and Captain | tnited: Press via The Christian Selence ~ te ; technica! institution that would come 
a conference in Omaha; ‘If this matter shipments of arms to the Allies was in | Von Papen, saying he was an “unscru- Mauiter atew tet Wes, : Special cable to The Christian Science Special to The Christian Science Monitor | from an academic college in its vicin- 
is organized in the right way YOU/the hands of two men, one in Chicago | Pulously independent journalist” and; on BOARD THE U. §S. S. GEORGE Monitor from its Europegn Bureau CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — At] ity, an association that tended to the 
will sweep the United States.’” and the other in Detroit. There was no| that he was going to Germany and; WASHINGTON—(Dec. ) _; trentieal LONDON, England (Saturday)—The | the. Massachusetts Institute of Tech-| more liberal and broader educatton in 
" Ree ore nae National Council ‘of Unredeemed nology on Friday afternoon the pro- the former. He noted the tendency 


i bone aay ne & ~f seg eqns fenation a2 to the identity of the | Ansiris to ‘gather fresh ace wits th Wilson attended religious services this developi in England for th 
witz referring to the embargo league | men Mr. Archibald’s connection with the Ss ric Greeks, sitting at Paris, telegraphs | gram of the ‘now developing in Englan or e 
: , , joint meeting of the 

technical studert to have the require- 


said: The letter said. it was desired to give! Wheeler Syndicate ceased, however,! morning with the enlisted men of the) that at the time when territorial ques- | ; 

“For the purposes of inner organi-| tne movement to outward appearances, | 2ccording to the witness, when his ar-| jower quarters, joining in the singing} tions closely concerning the fate of se pe i Promotion of Engi-| ment of previous experience before 
zation, to which we lg vee a purely American character. ticles became so pro-German that the and prayers. Later he rested and took , OV€r 3,000,000 Greeks still under Turk- | © s a a ee sprig, io tae eroded 
ular importance, we have as | Mr. Bielaski introduced letters| Papers associated with the syndicate ji, qaily walk. ‘ish yoke are about to be decided, the ae 2 . , 
ourselves of the cooperation of the! J vitten by G. Thomas at Rotterdam | refused tg print them. The seas are smoother today, and | council desires to make known to the|0n actount of the unexpected depart- ow ne ee 
local Democratic boss, Roger C. Sul-/,, George Barthelme,’ former repre-| A message from John Wheeler, head |the weather is warmer. British public, always so ready to Vure on Saturday of thé mission. For Sir Henry dwelt on the desire of 
livan. Sullivan was formerly leader of | sentative in the United States of the|0f the syndicate, to Mr. Archibald.) president Wilson today began con-| uphold the cause of the oppressed ’ the English universities to exchange 
the Wilson campaign and is a deadly| Qojggne Gazette, outlining a scheme | telling him his services were dispensed | rerences with Secretary Lansing and|that the populations of Hellenic race that reason the English speakers| students with these of this country 
enemy of Wilson, as the latter did{s,, Outwitting the British censors | With, dated Oct. 27, 1914, was read. Henry White of the peace delegation ,|of Thrace, Constantinople and the scheddled for Saturday's session were|and to improve schools of research. 
not keep his word to make him sen- and getting German news to the This message said the contract with | relative to the attitude of the United| whole of iavittene Ante Minor, protest given right of way. Oxford and Manchester have already 
ator. cael United States and Central and South Mr. Archibald provided that he should | states toward specific problems at the, with all their energy against any solu-| In his brief address of welcome, tar gesange Aonampteygy- ett philosophy, : 

Consul Reiswitz in a letter believed |), norica. According to the letters,| write unbiased news from the battle-| paris meetings. hi ; based on two or three years of re- 

f Justice to have = 5 , , & tion whatsoever which shall not take | President Maclaurin of Technology al-| search w : 
by the Department o the plan was to establish a cable| front, whereas he remained in Austria} pDuyring the lengthy session with! into account their right to dispose of | luded earch work, in which studies at 
bert, former German agent, outlined nil Amarion which oatensid! eaten’ Powete : ao ae ee hemselves. fithou eir complete | The river Charles, to be seen through | spoke briefly of the efforts in England 

R 3 y would 6. President Taft’s New York speech! jjperation, in the Near E ill ith ind Racal 
a plan for the acquisition of the!) w x iberation, peace in the Near East will; the windows of the auditorium, bears|that have been made to get the uni- 

an exchange service between a favoring a League of Nations was) lwa re th Engli j te: 
Wright airplane factory at Dayton, : . a ys remain precarious. e name of an English King who was|versities more directly in touch with 
Obi eans of preventing the puree paper ape & newspaper Or Rews | Several Denials Issued read, toxthe satisfaction, of the Presi- | ee Aaa the founder of the Royal Society,| the industries d luded with 

io, as a means Of p B association in' the United States. The | ? dent and his counselors. ovat tk aaa a ~ 5 ae 
‘export of flying machines from the! tmitea States broke off diplomatic re- | ee Mr. Wilson regards the formation of | ‘DEPOSITION OF KING , ever the patron and supporter of edu-| outline of the broadest possible 
United States. lations with Germany before the plan | Samuel Untermyer Declares He Has! such a league as fundamental, and is | | cation, while the city in which the) grounding for the mining engineer, 

Mr. Bielaski also testified that to; , | NICHOLAS DECLARED | meeting is called to order is striving | for he travels far and wide, is depend- 

ra ais Eats” ideeesinn- was put into operation. 4 Never Served as German Agent expected to stand for no effort to be- 7 t presetve the dsadittons GME MGE: lent ebantutely cn-hie Rah 5 

make provisions for the : s macro gl Organization of the citizens’ com- | NEW YORK ee Bedtal cloud this issué with minor issues. a I lish ahocotin om the: Gaui ee ema tana te the oe athe povalcge + 
sore ot Speen + hee 0 r ean- mittee for food shipments ostensibly | h — mined cic ves With Britons favoring a trial for) °*°sronitor from its Satin fe for the discussion is at the end of altouch with aden olitical and 
ee te ke og pelle eg formed to send food to German civil- ; that on on ever served Sy agate the former Kaiser, the attitude of the | BERNE. Switserland (Thursday) war which has shown as never before | social . Pp 

eee Tes nS S8/ians, was alleged by Mr. Bielaski,|COUNSel or in any capacity in Preside at point may be very. as — : i , 

Association, which supplied matter in| who said the cn nbtvadl cchaaameemes interests of the German Government Herman aig iso * pres indication as “42 A8ram message states a great na- the importance of applied _ science. The story of Dr. John Joly of Trin~ 
type to papers, but he said there was/ for posta] shipment of condensed milk|W@S issued on Saturday night by/t 9 what his views are on this point, | ‘tional assembly of Montenegrin peo-} President Maclaurin did not doubt but} ity Coliege, Dublin, was largely a 
no evidence that the deal was carried| amounted to more than the value of |Samuel Untermyer, who said that his/puyt he is expected to consult with in- | | ple, elected by universal suffrage, with emt  hagee to b.. discussed rather detailed outline of the courses 
paEouga. ' ; the goods shipped. suggestion in 1916 to Dr. Heinrich /ternational lawyers regarding the for- | ©4¢4 p> etme formerly represented) pon nbenaygeclingglrs = aa ven hi ance tt Bin. P gessirg , 

In this connection the witness.read} Thirty thousand dollars collectea| Albert, commercial attaché of the/ wer German ruler's status. in the Skupshtina sending thr@e dele- osuamaias ditece PE al arty 2 tee oh . og ; hen? . ene - * 
an option, drawn up presumably by!pby the organization under the guise |German Embassy, that. the latter ac- It is expected that the George Wash- | 84tes, has been held, and has wit- ane = the satan - - a —— Sate co “ eg a — 
the agents of Albert, whereby the as-|of intending to send food to Germany,/@Uire ‘an interest In a New York ington will reach the Azores on Tues-| essed the proclamation of King Soh we ae g of engineers. (on the completion of courses for the 
sociation was to “nlace its whole or- apparently was “spent for other newspaper was a purely personal dav. Nicholas’ deposition and the reunion ad n : ayford, president of the B. A. Some students take the aca- 
ganization at the disposal” of Albert! causes, he said. The committee was | Deg0tiation. . of Montenegro with Serbia. In ac-| Society, with a as ot wee - oo Oe ee ae — perme 
in order to spread pro-German news | formed, Mr. Bielaski As far back as 1911,‘Mr. Untermyer cordance with ancient custom, the aurin’s words of welcome, called | rently. ith the love that the 0 

' and suppress anti-German news. of Samuel hare. ta ev York said, he and a group of friends had LORD BRYCE ON THE | senior men of the country maintained | Somos ote sented prey a the ee " ed gee gf . on 
r, In 4 Ork. fetch ¢ rogram and presente e first of the ssessed for beautiful hand- 
gps gag es cootne Phar’ eg 5 Publication Society, to- nia et gooey ce gg BB CONCORD OF NATIONS | ora . Dante ee fesgpam English psn Asi Dr. Arthur E. Ship- srt gy cial a plea for at least 

y to Cc , 0; istribute German classics, als r metropolitan journal an r. : po eign ign o ee ig ? 

that time Albert was to decide whether | formed, Mr. Bielaski said, Dr athart had shown interest in the project. with Serbia and consequently with the} ey, vice-chancellor of the University | legibility in the chirography of engi- 
he would purchase control of the! giving $25,000 ae the ervse Mare eT When an apparent opportunity to|>?°Sr cate alg Bh rg lence | new Jugo-Slav state. of Cambridge. He apologized for the| neers and believed that mathematics 

: , Kee meee . . ee ee a ee ee — abrupt departure of Sir Henry Jones,jshould be carried further than is 

Patae cotion sh gate tuto the record,}«,2° Usual.” said the witness, | 04.) cae aia code eee’ Ps LONDON, England (Saturday)—The | young TURKS STILL POWERFUL | 224 brought the war close to his audi-| usually the custom. 
follows: : George Sylvester Vierick had some-| agen’ hé ‘mi ority interest. In Haglish-Gpeeking. Union entertained ence by stating that of the three sons The association met on Friday eve- 
ch thing to do with this organization, ; ™4" @tt@cne @ minority Mmcrcst. “"| Mr. James M. Beck prior to his depart- %f his fellow delegate, one was lost in| .:.. .; ain ate 
1. The American Press Associ@-| even after the United States entered | VieW Of the fact that the “nebulous| +. top the United States. A letter} ATHENS, Greece — According to battle, one recently liberated f ning at dinner at the Hotel Brunswic 
tion places its whole organization, at} tpo iat Mek Bie meena bin activities | aiscussion” never materialized Mr. from Sir 7 a teaant Borden sili read in telegrams received from Turkey, it poy ose! re en fib pre : rom im in Boston with a more or less informal 
the disposal of Mr. H. F. Albert in| after the passage ‘Ot the Espionage Untermyer expressed resentment at! Wrich he said that the rama Se ren- | Seems that the situation there is rather maine Cale an onan oy iis Sema nacho eee of engineering education in. 
TE isan mews or vik “er — gt going ar ietek the dered by Mr. Beck to the allied cause, bree anil aang aA i by immediate sailing for England. sgn 
, Mr. Bielaski submitted to th - | the cause of freedom, had bee p | Ores GO : s t ‘ 

make pro-German propaganda in any | mittee copies of letters showing: Ghat testimony of A. Bruce Bielaski, chief! notanle ttivcighnet tn iste pothins -Citement mong the Turkish element, Cambridge, England, he sal teeter ts FRANCE’S AFTER-WAR COMMERCE 
other way compatible with its organ-| several lecturers who toured the of the bureau of investigation of the of war. and attacks upon the Christians in the, ‘today a neat 400 Ameviesiie do not | Special cable to The Christian Science 
ization. It is understood that this ar-|coyntry speaking in favor of Germany DePartment of Justice, who made; -mr. Evelyn Wrench, who presided, | ‘terior of the country may De! poalize hes hee happened to Siew Monitor from its European Bureau 
rangement will keep within the limits | were paid by von Bernstorff.’ One of PUbIic a letter from the New York) ..¢orreq to the celebration of Britain’s|°xPected. The Young Turks are|jang in the enormous war losses.| PARIS, France (Thursday)—Ad- 
of sound business principles, that is./these, Mrs. Ray Beveridge, received !a@wyer to Dr. Albert while testifying | ny in America as a graceful tribute Still powerful in the capital, and| pislish universities are now ready for | dressing the French Chamber of Com- 
the pro-German propaganda shall not $3000 for her services, he said. Mrs. .°™ Friday before the Senate commit- to the part the British Commonwealth | 2?® organizing committees to PYrO-| students. He proposed that one of| merce, M. Clementel, Minister of Com- 
be more accentuated than compatible | Beveridge frequently communicated ‘€¢ investigating brewers’ and Ger-/ of Nations had played in the war andj ‘ect as they express it, the rights Of| the ways in which the United States | merce, said work could not be resumed 
with not diminishing proficiency of | with von Bernstorff, the witness fe- | an propaganda. ; recalled that Nr. Beck was one of the =Ottoman Empire. The first de- can be very helpful is by sending the| as before the war, the principal reason 
2: yeep It te egy ag clared, and-at one time brought! a | Dr. William Bayard Hale ager le those responsible for formulating the! Ci8ien of the committee is to send a young -men who must be retained | being the world-wide problem of raw 
“ a e/ merican te ee ation! narcel of pro-German moving motes | | formal statement on sponte a s scheme. a of Turkish women to the allied overseas for courses longer or shorter | materials, which would only receive a 
ae recognized pro-German | films to him from Germabhy. |denying that he had seid aie Viscount Bryce also spoke, saying | COUntries in order to deny the exac-| 4+ the universities of England or|favorable solution by the sacrifices 

Bon ht 2S Et rr Louis Garthe, Washington corre- from the German Government w ar that at the beginning of the war Mr. | t!0?S sngpenargt + oo beige The| France. English ‘colleges have ar-| mage in the interest of all. “There is 
© Bolen foal ones oes fhe ep spondent of the Baltimore American, he was serving in ‘New York Amer Beck came forward with the most | measures ¢ at eh nin taken are a ranged short courses for just such|a necessity,” declared M. Clementel, 
Within this time Mr te gl ,| mentioned by Mr. Bielaski as a con-' | correspondent of the New York Amer-| .omplete vindication of the English- © onan Ss eae P 0 Teassure [ti¢| purposes. Then the men, should the; “for the substitution of an ufbounded 
tate w@bbther ‘the will tile om be tributor to the National Courier, said ican. tie speaking people ever given the world. cere we t sting gon mg any | circumstances demand, could be at | liberty formula, for that of organiza- 
Din BA huw-thel esanciation hy |. Saturday night he had written to}: PY- William R. Shepherd, former | phe greatest service English-speaking | POSS!>/¢ Strate ie a os still con- | their posts within 24 or 48 hours. This }¢jon in unbounded liberty.” 
“oe om ow af a ee A ees og 3 L. S. Overman, chairman of the com- professor of history at Columbia Uni-/| people could render, he added, was to | “nue to be Sede ae and if urgent | would be a means of uncommon) es neil 
$900 Fg : unt Of mittee, for permission to appear be-| Versity, and Peter 5S. Grosscup, former | bring about stich a league of peace- | Mesures ate not taken in time, we strength in cementing the relation-; | en ane ee aT i 

alae fore the committee and file copies of | United States federal judge, each 4S-!joying nations as would settle all | ™®@Y expect new exploits from these ‘ships between the two countries. MUNIFICENCE OF MAHARAJA 


n ? oy ed ae nee the articles, all of which, he stated, | setted his stanch Americanism and de-| cause of dispute in a pacific manner, Young Turks. |The Rev. Edward Mewburn| Special cable to The Christian Science 
4 Dp ». 15, , and | advocated unswerving loyalty by Ger-| nied sentiments of pro-Germanism. and teach all nations that not anarchy | (pepe HONORS FOR MR. WILSON Walker presented contrasted views of Paes prs titgs pa aaa nat 

i K ; * , ‘TJ eR: — 

‘ SY" | engineering education; on the one sé » Anda ursday 


placing the good will of the associa- man-Americans to America. Roger C. Sullivan of Chicago, who | pyt concord was the greatest thing in 
tion at the disposal of Mr. Albert, the; submitting evidence. concerning thed WaS also named at the brewers’ hear-' the world. Special to The Christian Science Monitor | hand with nothing introduced which} Before leaving India for England te 
arg association * be tagoal pre, | National Courier, published for a time| ing in a letter signed by P. Reiswitz, | Mr. Beck, replying, said the great} ATHENS, Greece—President Wilson | the young man did not expect to use in | attend the meetings of the Imperial 
Be taeeh, son ie vg ant | in Washington, District of Columbia, | former German consul at, Chicago, re- | mother-tongue of the English-speak-| has just been elected honorary Doctor | his business or profession, and on the ; War Cabinet, the Maharaja of Bikaner 
EE ane ocied win will x“ ‘| Mr. Bielaski said its editor, Theodore | ferring to the Embargo League, ON/jng race’ was a safer guarantee of| of the Law School of the University of} other, the view which he emphasized, presented £50, 000 to the government 
; : cOn-/| ®. Lowe, received $8000 from the Ger-| Saturday night said: ae peace than all the treaties with red Athens. that a broad education is necessary ' as acontribution toward war expenses 
ot ag 0 eae in daily conference | 'mans during the paper’s short life. “TI never heard of either Reiswitz or 
oo = 13 “s regard “5 the grt Mr. Bielaski also testified that Mr.| the Embargo League before. The state- [EURO MONUO MUM UUMUMUNTOma OLDEN OPO OYOPO NW SPOOL GY OOO POP 
ar! = parece — the’ Garthe was a regular contributor to| ment that I am an enemy of President : 
practical steps to be taken. the Courier, without the knowledge of| Wilson is not true. In fact, the entire 
It was announced on Saturday that | the management of the American. reference to my attitude is absolutely | |E : , 
oo i Bushnell Hart of Har-| One of von Bernstorff’s letters, re-| false.” | | Established wet Tremont Street, 
etagd ag Mi cortant a ee porting on difficulties in dealing with! Prof. Frederick D. Schevill of the, a Near West, 
Si Milios wilt bh civen a hear- the American press, was read as fol-|University of Chicago, also, whose ; |p Century Boston 
ing by the Senate committee on Tues- gare: name was in the list found in the 
day. Professor Hart asked a chance|.. 4% ‘0 the value of weekly papers in| diary of Dr. Karl A. Fuehr, a German 
gr lpeagaes ove ge oni Rete very different | agent, denied oe potter oi ase or 
: views. Mr. Bayar ale wishes me to! said anything that might class him as, 
The State Department late on Sat-| propose to you the founding of a first- > aig 
urday also made public the full text | cjac. weekly, whereas I, in my report 


of the Bernstorff documents read into| 1 : : P ‘ 
the committee record by Mr. Bielaski. a ties ahresnatis o an ICELANDIC COLONY 


’ + 
evidence in the department's files dic. | {rely depends upon whether we make| HOLDS CELEBRATION 
closing German intrigue before and otis ga — wo as graye iy { : 
; ; editor. In this respect we have had a so} \ re ‘ 
after th 3 ; Special ‘cable to The Christian Science 
— . @ Valted States entered the very unfortunate experience with the Monjtor from its European Bureau 
The document relating to the ship- Pemes-Mait. Only the future can show| COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Thurs- The SMALL FURS The SMALL FURS , FUR COATS 
wreck of the Dernburg propaganda wc gyeed oo ~ge wag Pye a day)—The Icelandic colony tm Copen- . , 
, 4 ie ° Snot: an r. o 3 . : . : , ‘ 
was dated Nov. 1, 1915, and said: ec Sie geen 5 . hagen has celebrated the Federation Scarfs. Scarfs a Muffs Hudson Seal Coats. : oeceeeeas 245.00, 265.00 
As you Will have learned from my | ‘« [on OF S Veeder waten the. icelandic 32.50, 37.50....R 95.00, 125.00...Cross F 75.00, 85.00 : : 
Srevious report, we have since the “The fact of an American newspaper | prjme Minister attended. OU, 3/.0U.... Raccoon ; : OU, OO...Cross Fox..../9.0U, 50. Muskrat Coats 925.00 
ee being subsidized can never be kept a| The King and Queen of Denmark || 495.00, 57.50....Skunk .......32. 200.00, 225.00...Kolinsky....47.50, 50.00 Tinian Coats 995 00 
5.00, 12.00...Children’s Furs.. 7.50, 15.00 (Skunk : 


Lusitania case endeavored to wind up secr . 

et, because there is no reticence : 

all the so-called German propaganda, | ; '©€ | gave a dinner on Monday, at which the 40.00, 67.50....Beaver.......40. , UY, 14.UU. . } 

and especially to get rid of all dubious | my being held responsivie for ail tee | Minister of State for iceland, with |B} 95.00, 35.00... .Nutria FUR SETS  Fedaen eet, Netra Tiin’s 296.00, $80.00 
nage ang | dtc igh ca ee aes 00 ' : udson Seal, Nutria Trim’d.295.00, 


individuals. I -j ' < other Icelandic representatives, in- 
_ can now say with @/ articles of any such newspaper. This cluding the resident Icelandic officials, 50.00, 65.00... .Mole Raccoon Sets ‘ 67.50 | Mink Coats 


good conscience that we are no longer | ; ticularly , ‘ 
compromised. Some of the old affairs or aye Aetna tgp ia ween, 88 / were present. | 45,00, 60.00....Taupe Fox ...50. Hudson Seal Sets .... ae 75.00 | Taupe Squirrel Coats ....--310,00, 335700 
still hang on, but we are more or less! of th ~ shoeing eine vs “ “ako The King expressed a hope that the 29.50, 47.50....Taupe Wolf. ..45.00, 60. : 90.00 | Mole Coats 475.00, 595.00 
e , ‘haracter, which is | order of things wow~established would 40.00. 52.50 Squirrel 95.00 Natural Squirrel Coats 3395. 00, 435.00 
. ’ o © 876 @ . : . . . 


settled, although they will cause some ternin , 
: be g largely upon foreign policy. ay . 
future expenditures. ss ; “<*+ {form the basis'for a™‘happy develop- : . . 
P I have, therefore, with muchssatis- | ment of future intercourse between the ||) 44-00, 55.00....Yukon Wolf . Taupe Nutria Sets .. -00,' 65.00 | Hair Seal Coats we 195.00, 268.00 


Another document referred to ,the : a ) 
use of the New York representative faction to myself, at least, succeeded | nanish and Icelandic peoples, and ex- 35.00, 45.00....Hudson Seal . 20.00, Taupe Fox Sets ........... 175.00 | Nutria Coats ............-175.00, 225.00 
of the Wolff Bur the G in getting out of all relations with Fair} pressed his best wishes for Iceland’s , .- 

eau, te werman | Play of Mr. Marcus Braun. I should’) 
semi-official news organization, in| aiso be glad to be free from the Fath- | 0T® 


IE | 
Unider-dato of Sept. 16, 1936, Berti er ante wane, ms OWT Hse C0 Be AMUSEMENTS i: Important—Anniversary — Waist Sale 
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(Continued from‘page one) % 


Educational Mission was disarranged 


Special to The Christian “Science Monitor 
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Annual December Sale Small Furs -«« Fur Coats 


Sale iteaiend last May—furs priced on July rather than on December basis 
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' Bureau agents’ reports were criticized tile countr 
: y to find suitable persons B Aj 
ec igang rpg e unbi- for help of this sort and to this, as well attles in the IT 
p e urgently |as the Lusitania case, we may attribute} 9 REEL FRENCH AERIAL. 


desirable.” 
7 ; the shipwreck of the Germ - 
Von Bernstorff’s reply dated Aug. 24, ganda pea by Herr Nerden” MOVING PICTURES 


1915, said: 4 Performances Daily—2, 3:30, o.9 ine | | 

x“ A letter to von Bernstorff from Dr. Ys, v9: ye its ° In our Opening Sale last year we 

As Your Excellency is aware, I| albert, read into the record, termed 7 and 8:30 P. M. : 285 Geor gelte Waists bad Gebrectio waists to eon tor | ONE and Batiste Waists cn meee ie 00 
have used the intermediary of the New | this “despicable extortion,” but recom- | Art E : | 3.95. We had littie hope of getting a lot this year, but told one of our | ceived in time for this Sale’ They show dainty tucking and ; 
York representative of the Wolff mended that the amount should be Farre Art Exhibition, 11 a. m.—10 p, m. | | leading makers the situation, and to our surprise he said: “Well, g0 | pleating, hand-drawn work ‘roll choker and lace edged col- 2 95 
telegraphic reports to you Theve (Paid to avoid further trouble. | Admission 50 TIE} #head and select what you want from our regular lines, but you must | Jars. Voile waists, 2.00.and 2.95. Batiste, 2.95 : 
telegraphic reports to you. These; Another writer alleged to have been On c ‘understand I am only doing this to help along your Anniversary Sale.” : ‘ cei Eee: 5, « 


telegrams intended for you are indi- on the payroll of the German Embassy HORTICULTURAL HALL Ki And in appreciation we can only say that the prices’ are 3.95 Mi : 
lisses’ Georgette Crepe Waists Three models, One 


cated by the fact that they do not less than his regular wholesale prices, and we consider the 
begin by naming the dav of the week. values truly remarkable 
showing side fas- 


fens yore | og a reports shgll not A Regular sizes—regular colors—while, flesh, bisque, navy, brown, green taning effect, has a round neck, large collar and turn-back cuffs: the 
sty Ss se np een me ae eae — embroidered in White with a tough of delicate blue.-: 00 
« | p met Le / : The others feature embroidery in white, and French blue with 2 
form of presse extracts, or put into the e hine Waists Three distinct models—one high- | foias in the l re) 
mouth of members of Congregs,|| ~ The National Coal Saver Crep - d C neck model with yoke af front : 
“wre is very attractive—another is distinctly high neck, with pearl 5 00 


when in reality they are not intended . j es ma | et . 
| it! = butt sxxtending to throat—the third hhs tucked b , ‘ ‘ mye” 
Put up in | and 5 Ib. packages ME 11% chor side front fastening, 108 eollar’....-.....0..<. 077. -Hand-Made Silk Waists and French Batiste 


TAtAXT AX 


UST a year ago Chandler & Co. opened their great Waist Department on the first floor of their new building, and the Opening was 
2 a thost important occasion. The Anniversary should in every way be —— as important and interesting. 


} 


to be merely the expression of some 


individual opinion, but as being views Keeps Your Pipes, Flues and Chimneys | ; 
which, in my opinion, are important Free From Soot Wh Waists ‘Every stitch made by hand. In the batiste group, 
at 6.50 and 7.50 there are several attractive mod-| 6,50 


for the direction of our foreign policy ==} Up-to-date dealers handle our d i | S This i 
y, | . product | r r is is a. strictly tailored model, 
—_ il S ilk B oadcloth hi ts buttoned high at throat, with | els—one featuring Van Dyke points, the other delicate hand in 


and for a proper comprehension of the ‘ || Biitle 
local situation.” . €). <- Chemical Co., I ; Me tam anne ia 6|\\s small turn-over; cuff is made with small turn-over to corre- 50 drawn work. The Georgette waists, 10.50 to 15.50, show mar- 
Berlin sent this message via Stock- = ieee Hi | spond; collar can be worn low if desired. This waist was 7 velous hand-drawn work, exquisite filet laces, and other un- 15.50 
holm, Sweden, and Buenos Aires. Ar- s ; co Mh bought in large quantities, which enables us to sell it at.... usual touches, a 
gentina, dated Sept. 16, 1916: 210 perenne Ene Paton, Mich. : eieioninie: ae \ | 3 3 me | 
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fined to church services Sunday—a | 


tned to chureh serviees Sunda] BRITISH RAILWAY _ 
CRISIS AVERTED 


1the Mayor,-who was absent from the | day ministers touched on the theme in 
city, called the meeting to order,! their sermons. 
Calvin Coolidge, governor - elect, | The principal features in Atlanta 
Bishop Lawrence, Rear Admiral Spen- | was a community sérvice held Sunday 
cer S. Wood, Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer,! afternoon at Wesléy Memorial Church 
Commander Adair Hall and a group of; under the auspices of the Atlanta War 
other officers from H. M. S. Devon-! Camp Community Service, at which 
shire, also the consuls of the allied; there was an impressive musical pro 
3 gram, including the national airs ‘of | 

England and the United States. 

Speaking of the celebration of Brit- 
ain’s Day in this country Dr. Howard 
T. Cree, executive secretary of the At- 
lanta War Camp Community Service, 
said: “Britain’s Day is a reciprocal 
courtesy to our British brothers who 
so strikingly and enthusiastically ob- 
served our American Independence 
Day on the. Fourth of July of the 
present year. We are a}l thinking in- 


| acting in concert as the policemen of unger the heels of a military autoc- 


TRIBUTE IS PAID |the world.” poe i “ees ste he es had 
i $i abi Smi 4 ? - 
I a ees 


a | United States, from the time the war 
‘more complete union between the, 
(Continued from page one) 


Saturday being forbidden by the in-| 
fluenza regulations. 


SIR ROBERT BORDEN’ S 


‘BUSY DAYS IN LONDON | Satisfactory Settlement Reached 
on Basis of an Ejght-Hour 


Day, From Feb. 1—Decision 
Has Warm Support of Premier 


broke out in August, 1914. “It is not | 
| branches of the British Empire. These | a question,” he said, “of what we owe 
(ties will endure.” — Great Britain. It is rather a question 
EK. E. Brown, Chancellor of New,of what the whole world owes Great | nations were on the platform at Sym-| 
'¥ ork University: Britain for her decision to enter the! phony Hall. 
“Britain, our Britain, you ill led | conflict without hesitation in behalf} Bishop Lawrence made the chief ad- 
us in this war, but when we followed 


of right and justice.” ‘dress. “IS there anyone here,” he 
we followed ‘with all our heart. We! : 


inquired, “a citizen of Boston or New 
are not only brothers in arms; we are | Pacific Coast Celebrates 
peoples of one conscience, formed and | ee 


England, who does not walk a bit 
| firmer and with a bit more pride be- 

and the United States. And today itis tempered in the centuries -of struggle | 
‘for civil and religious liberty. We are | 


cause he has in him even one drop of 
: | Britain's Day Piidetanete Are Held the blood of Great Britain? We are all 
Great Britain’s share that we appreci- | the heirs of one language and that a| 
ate, as we have hitherto paid tribute to | language which has drawn its strength | 


in Many Municipalities {of old England and we are proud to 
the unquenchable ardor of France and | and elasticity from the minds of many | 


| Special cable to The Christian Science | 

“Monitor from its European Bureau | 

LONDON, England (Thursday)—Sir | 
Robert Borden was engaged on Mon- |= 
day with his colleagues considering | 
the questions to be discussed at the 
conference with the French and Ital-| 
ian ministers. He also took up the 
demobilization question with the Min-, 
ister of Overseas Military Forces. On 
Tuesday after an interview with the; 
Duke of Connaught, 


standing and esteem of an affinity of | 
political ideals, of democratic ideals 
and moral purposes, and of a potency 
of cooperation between Great Britain 


Special cable .to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Buropean Bureau 


LONDON, England (Friday)—-The 
railway crisis which threatened to 
| develop yesterday owing to a demand 
he attended a ‘that immediate effect should be given 


and nothing which 


» - very ace 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor | ‘be of New England. Our oe a 

from its Pacific Coast Bureau /names hereabouts are English. ye 
the intrepid valor of the men of Italy.” 
The mecting was most enthusiastic, 


except when Mr. Gompers said he had 
been on the side of Ireland against 
England, in the past. This was greeted 
with applause and hisses, the hisses 
predominating. This passage of his 
speech read: 

“There are some who, for reasons 
which could be well explained, say 
that the reason I have been in sym- 
pathy with the cause of the allied 
countries is because I was born in 
England. 1 am proud of the land of 
my nativity, but I have taken upon 
myself the solemn obligation of Amer- 
ican citizenship, and I am loyal to that 
obligation to the core. I stand, as the 
light is given me, for the right denied 
to anyone or any group or nation of 
peoples. I stand in protest against 
wrong and injustice committed against 
any nation, any group of people, or any 
individual man or woman: and I have 
not always stood in accord with the 
course which Great Britain has pur- 
sucd., 

“In the dealings with Ireland, the 
dealings of the government of Eng- 
land toward Ireland in the past, I was 
on the side of Ireland against Eng- 
land.” 

A voice, 


5 


“That is a mistake.” 

“IT am glad to hear this individual 
expression of dissent, but I ask the 
gentleman to withhold a final opinion 
until I have concluded. To hold Eng-,; 
land responsible today for the mis- 
takes which have been made 
more years ago is, of course, unjust. 
Today, and in modern times, 
ple of Britain have endeavored, whole- 
heartedly and whole-souledly, to give 
Ireland as large an amount of freedom | 
and self-zovernment as is enjoyed by! 
any of the states in the United States. 
I have not been in sympathy with the 
course which Great Britain pursued 
in the Boer land in South Africa, eit 
I find myself in splendid 
with the leader of British democracy 
upon that subject, Mr. Lloyd George. 

“But a nation which has committed, 
errors, and is great enough to rectify 
a wrong and do the right, is deserving | 
of the greatest tribute of admiration | 
and obligation. (Applause.) The very 
fact that the Boers of South Africa, 
after Great Britain had conquered | 
them, and had given them the oppor- 
tunity for self-government. and 
development, 


in the common cause, 
tribute ever paid to a nation. I do not | 
believe that I can justly be accused of | 
s being an Anglophobian. 


standing and some degree of inde- 
pendence to express the judgment for- | 
mulated by the light that is given me. 
(Applause.) I think I realize, like so 
many of you men of al! nationalities 
here assembled, what was involved in 
this struggle, the call of the British 
people to arms in defense of the prin- 
ciples of right and justice and free- 
dom, not only for France, not only for 


the peo-, 


company}... 
P * Navy: 


peoples. We 
right that we should enter into the 
thought and passion of all sorts and 
conditions of men.” 

Alfred Noyes, English poet, said the 
British Navy had done the police work 
of civilization, and that in the reorgan- 
ization of the world the United States 
and Great Britain were taking the lead. 
He called the Revolutionary War an 
earlier phase of the war just ended. 
Americans and Englishmen were 
united by the bonds of blood, a com- 
mon language, and the associations of 
a thousand years. 

“From General Pershing: 

“The achievements of the _ British 
Empire for humanity are too manifold 
to enumerate in a short message. En- 
tering the war to defend the rights of 
nations, she has unhesitatingly given 
her sons and her wealth. Gathered 
from her loyal dominions, the men of 
the British Empire have carried their 
victorious eagles over many a bloody 
field. Steadfast in adversity, wounded 
with a thousand wounds, Britain’s 
hammer blows have never weakened 
nor faltered. 

“But for the tenacity of her people 
the war would have been lost. To 
those of us who have been associated 
with them and who have fought beside 
their gallant troops, words of praise 
seem inadequate to express our ad- 
miratiom These things our kinsmen 


| 
| 


{ 
} 


| 


| 


| 


| sacrifices 


| 


but I believe | 
IT am a man imbued with some under-, 


| 


/ent 


} 
| 
} 


lal’ies will be commemorated. 
| gret 
‘thought that my 


have done and these things have 
| brought an inseparable union between 


FO anc | them and ourselves. 


“To the British people we extend 
our thanks for the powerful aid her 
navy has given, and offer our great 
respect for the resolute Anglo-Saxon 
determination with which she has 
held on; and we offer our right hand 
of friendship, that our two nations 
may be more firmly linked together 
to insure the future peace of the 
world.” 

Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 

“All the world gives glad tribute 
‘to the might and steadfastness of the 
‘courageous men of Great Britain on 
‘this day: .In the four years of ter- 
‘'rible war they fully measured up 10 
their best traditions and made noble 
with heroic gpirit. I can 
intimate knowledge and 


speak with 


| pleasure of the cooperation between 
lthe 
self- | 
should voluntecr to en-|’ ‘ 
ter the service of the mother country | oe 


is the greatest | 


two navies of great English- 
speaking nations. It was so perfect 
to cement the friendly ties for all 
time. America sends its greetings to- 
day ‘and does honor to the empire 
which gave full proof of its devotion 
to free government.” 

From J. J. Jusserand; French Am- 
bassador to the United States: 
“T am sorry, indeed, not to be pres- 
on this day of triumph when the 
ereat deeds of our British friends and 
My TeC- 
somewhat diminished by the 
journey will enable 
to congratulate them on the spot 


is 


me 


‘for the memorable work done by them 


.in the four elements, 
|—and, 


Belzium, but for the people of Britain, | 


for the people of the whole world.” 

Among other messages read 
those from the following: 

Premier Clemenceau: 

“I join whole-heartedly in the solemn 
tribute which the United States ren- 
der on this day, to the kingdom united 
by its grand fleet, as vigilant as it is 
intrepid, by the tenacious and strong 
armies which it has created and mazin- 
tained. Great Britain has contributed 
powerfully to the saving of civiliza- 
tion. France, the land of the rights of 
men and of the citizen, will never lose 
the remembrances of the splendid ef- 
fort of the land of habeas corpus. The 
same ideal of liberty and right binds 
together the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and our country. Therein lies the 
certain guarantee of a fust and durable 
peace.” 

Mr. Balfour: 

“His Majesty's 
deeply touched by information that 
has reached them that it has peen 
officially decided to celebrate Dec. 7 as 
Britain’s Day throtghout the United 
Siates of America, and they desire to 
express to the governors of the states 
of the Union and to a!] those asso- 
ciated with them their sincere thanks 
for this courteous expression of 

friendship. The people of Great 


government are 


“in the great work-for freedom.” 


earth. air, water 
let us not forget, fire.” 

From Arthur Henderson: 

_ “British people gratified celebra- 
May we continue to cooperate 


Washington's Tribute 


Britain’s Day Spaakers Predict a Still 
Closer Unity 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Those who are anxious to cement and 
strengthen the growing friendship and 
feeling of kinship and common inter- 
ests between the United States and the 
British Empire, were more than grati- 
fied at the generous response which 
the celebration of Britain’s Day in the 
United States. received from the na- 
tional capital. 

No. one knows better than high offi- 
‘cials in Washington the strong cam- 


Capitol, iin order 
aims -and purposes of 
Kingdom. That these maneuvers 


have not met with more success is 
due, it is believed, to the general ap- 
preciation of the unselfish part Great 


Britain and the Dominions played in| By 


the great war. This appreciation was) 


are the sons of Shake- | 
Speare, both of us, and it is our birth- | 


paign of propaganda which has been: 
conducted, even in the shadow of the' 
to misrepresent the! j= 
the United} 


SAN FRANCISCO, Califernia—sS 
urday, Dec. 7, was widely inteated | 
as Britain’s.Day by the states, munici- | 
palities and people of the Pacific 
Coast, the keynote of the day being | 
the expression of the idea that) 
through the experiences of the war the 
British and American peoples have be- 
come indissolubly united and that 
they will face the future with com- 
mon aims. 

Exercises were held in the rotunda 
of the City Hall in San Francisco, 
John L. McNab, former United States 
Attorney, being chairman, and Charles 
C. Moore, president of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition and 
director of the State Council of De- 
fense, orator of the day. Mr. McNab 
lauded the sacrifices endured by the} 
British that we might live 
the British flect 


declared that 


a 


1 
| 


and | ‘lands, speaking on 
civilization be saved, and Mr. Moore| War and Peace, said: 


have the blood of Englishmen in us 
= we are proud of it. Why should 

ve be proud? Because Great Britain, 
with a great empire stretching 
throughout the world, has gone forth 
to fight for justice, freedom and the 
right with 8,000,000 men, of whom) 
1,000,000 have fallen. 
because of every seven people of the 
British Isles—men, women, and chil- 
dren—one has gone forth to fight, and 
of every three adult men two have 
gone forth to fight.” 

Rear Admiral Spencer S. Wood 
spoke of the high regard which the 
United States Navy had for Great 
Britain and for what she had done in 
the war for humanity. 

At the Boston Opera House, former 
United States Minister to The Nether- 
“Britain’s Part in 


“No record in this war has been 


had borne upon its back the burden | more noble than that of Great Brit- 


of the world. A message of greeting 
and appreciation for the celebration 
was read from the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour, former British Premier. 

In Los Angeles, California, the oc- 
casion was celebrated by a public 


mass meeting in Clune’s Auditorium, | 
by exercises in the public schools and | 


by the distribution of copies of the 
treaty of Ghent. 

In Seattle, Washington, the celebra- 
tion took on a truly international 
character as military and naval guests 
from British Columbia, headed by Sir 
Charles Tupper, were present, the 
American committeé being headed by 
Admiral J. H. Glenon and aides. In 
Oregon, a military parade, headed by 
Brig.-Gen. Brice P. Disque and partici- 
pated in by several hundred troops 
from Vancouver Barracks, Washine- 
ton, was held. A parade, street meet- 
ing and addresses were held in 
Idaho, and an elaborate program was 
held at Sacramento, California. 


Boston’ $ Observance 


—— 


ain. It is a revelation of the charac- 
ter of that nation with which we have 
so much in common, in language, in 
literature, in law, and in our vital 


aims and purposes. : 
‘That Other Britain” 


Chicago Speaker Points to Britain of 
New Idealism 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


CHICAGO, Illinois — The Middle. 


‘West of the United States paid tribute 


at many points to Britain’s great part 


in the world war on Saturday. Here 
in Chicago a large audience gathered 
at a special meeting of the Chicago 


|Association of Commerce to hear a 


Boise, } 


| 


'ern University. 


Heroes of British Navy Special Guests : 
'onee seen, as we coupled with it a 


at Enthusiastic Meetings 
‘ally for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Following 
a street parade with 
music by naval and military bands, 
two enthusiastic meetings were held 


Spec 


in Boston on Saturday, at Symphony | 


Hall and the Opera House, in honor 


accompanying | 


| 
j 
} 
i 
| 


| 


' 
i 
' 


of Great Britain and as a fitting con-! 


clusion to the observances here of 
Britain’s Day. Two hundred 
bers of the crew of the British cruiser 
Devonshire, many of them veterans 


mem- | 


of the Jutland battle, took part im@he | 


parade. 
The talk given 
Carpenter, R. N. V. 


> 
>. 


by Capt. A. F. | 
C., of H.. M.S. Vin- 


‘always torn battling 


| Speeches 


Special to 


recent visitor to England interpret 
what there he saw of Britain’s animus. 
This was Prof. Lynn Hough, of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Northwest- 
“Shall we not see in the 
future,” asked Professor Hough, after 
a warm expression of Britain’s great 
sacrifice, “not that Britain we have 


twisting of the lion’s tail, but that 
other Britain of our more complete 
understanding, which has always risen 
to the new idealism, with its heads 
) for something 


better?’ 


Southern States’ Response 


in Streets, Parades, 
Floats and Music 


The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


ATLANTA, Georgia—Britain’s Day 


with 


/was observed generally throughout the 


dictive, hero of the British naval ex- | 


pedition that blocked the channel at 
Zeebrugge, was the feature of the 
meetings. 
of the undertaking took five months to 
evolve and that 50 ships and 1000 


He explained that the plan | 


South as a celebration of the com- 
radéship in arms of Great Britain and 


We are proud | 


| 
' 


the United States and of the friendly | 
‘relations now existing between the two 


countries. In many 


_parades were staged, with regiments 


picked officers and men were engaged | 


in the enterprise. He 


story, 
tures. 
Alexander 


Whiteside, speaking 


| 
then told his | 
with te aid of stereoptic pic- | speakers addressed audiences in the 


| 


and bands from near-by cantonments 
and attractive floats representing the 
women’s organizations. Four-minute 


streets on the part Great Britain has 


for | played in the world war, and on Sun- 


utmost confidence 


its own namie. 
sold as Musihrat. 
grades, not the inferior 


or sell at any price 


In buying Slattery TI urs, 
that vou are receiving full value 
for every dollar expended. 
Skunk is sold as Shunit, Muskrat is 
Slattery’s 
dyed northern and eastern Muskrat of the finest 
“near seal,” 
unsatisfactory southern skins. 
And so on through the entire 
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southern cities | 


B34 [pL Bs 


a 


ternationally now, 
can be done to cement the ties of uni- 
versal brotherhood and promote the | 
community of nations should be 
neglected.” 


meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet at | 
which matters of great moment in con- 
| nection with the approaching Peace | 
‘Conference were under discussion. | 
’ further meeting of the Imperial War | 


Flag-Raising in Minneapolis Cabinet was called in the afternoon | 
:to reach final conclusions on several | | 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota—Great | |subjects. During the evening, Sir 
me itain, was Sag: tien in agree 'Robert had a, long interview with Mr. | 
innesota on Satur ae wit = no | Winthrop Bell of Halifax, who was a} 
raising. ongress-Mlect ewton’ student in Germany for four years be-| 
praised the British Army ty the his- | fore the war. On Wednesday the Ca- 
toric success of age navy. A naval} nadian Premier had ~ conference with | 
band played to the 3000 spectators. =| other Canadian ministers in the fore-| 
}noon and later with Mr. Long and Mr. 
Parade in Pittsburgh 


| Lleyd George. . 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


pienaienasl, Pexnastvonte—b pa-| MIR. HOOVER MADE 
BRUSSELS CITIZEN | 


rade in which thousands belonging to} 
British organizations marched featured | 
Pittsburgh’s celebration of Britain’s | 
Day. Throngs cheered Capt. Pat Moran | Monitor from its European Bureau 

of the Gordon Highlanders, who ac-}. J],ONDON, England (Thursday)—Mr. 
companied the marchers. Captain | Hoover returned yesterday from Paris, 
Moran had lost his six brothers in| and expressed himself as quite satis- | 
the war. | fied with his mission there. 


St. Louis’ Efforts Hampered BRUSSELS, Belgium (Friday)—Mr. 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Herbert C. Hoover was the guest of | 
from its Western Bureau ‘honor tonight at a reception in the) 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Committees | City Hall. . Recently he was elected a | 
were named by the Mayor and the St.! citizen of Brussels. In welcoming him, | 
Louis Chamber of Commerce for the! Burgomaster Max said: 
local celebration of Britain’s Day. The | “In greeting the friend of the Bel- 
observance here, however, was not| gian nation, I am interpreting the feel- 
whet it would have been under ordi-|jngs of 8,000,000 human beings saved 
nary conditions, the ban enforced by|from famine, exhaustion and death. 
the health commissioner making or-| When the torments were let loose on. 
ganized observance well nigh impos-! Belgium, our eyes turned to the United. 
sible. | States. We knew that that great peo- | 

AREAS ' ple would not allow justice to succumb | 

Cleveland Has a Pageant /nor permit civilization. and the future | 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor! of humanity to become the playthings ' 
from its Western Bureau of a preying race. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—This city eats “Our country twice was saved by} 
generous tribute to British valor and! yours, for the intervention of the| 
sacrifice at the Central Armory Sat-| American armies which decided the| 
urday night. Dean Abbott of Trinity | resul lt of the war and delivered our 
Cathedral, and H. E. Gresham, British} territory would have freed nothing | 
vice- consul, were orators. A pageant | ‘but a vast cemetery if it had not been | 
entitled “The Supreme Sacrifice,” in| preceded by the magnificent work to | 
which several hundred persons parti- | which the name of Hoover will for- | 
cipated was a feature of the Cleve ‘land | ever be attached. . | 
celebration. . ” 


Special cable to The Christian Science | 


} 
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ee 


DEPUTIES EXTOL FRENCH NAVY | 
ial cable to The Christian Science! 
Monitor’ from its European Bureau 


Michigan Cities Display Banners _ 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau PARIS. France (Thursday) — The | 
DETROIT, Michigan — Detroit and | Chamber's Navy Commision has! 
other Michigan cities observed Brit-! passed a resolution acknowledging | 
ain's Day with the display of flags.!the high qualities shown and the| 
There were formal exercises at sev-| services rendered by the navy, which 
eral points. Arthur J. Balfour wired} have materially contributed to vic- 
Governor Sleeper an appreciation. i'tory. The commission, speaking in 
is ges ithe name of the whole French nation, 
salutes those gallant sailors who have 
given their lives in the cause of lib- 
erty, and testifies to the admiration 
felt for the officers and crews of the 
republican fleet.. 


Speci 


Church Services in Denver 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
DENVER, Colorado—Britain’s Day 
activities in Denver were largely con- 


' interviews 
| president of the Board of Trade, who 


iand 
‘had been conducted in a very friendly 
| Spirit, 
supported by the Prime Minister and 


'to the railwaymen’s national program, 
has ended in a settlement whose out- 
standing feature is that the rule of 
eight hours a day for all members of 
the wages staff has been conceded and 
is to come into operation on Feb. 1 in 
| Great Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas again stepped into 
the breach, leaving his election cam- 
paign in Derby yesterday to consult 
with the authorities and the executive 


/committee of the National Union of 


Railwaymen. Mr. J. Bromley, secre- 


itary of the Associated Society of 
_Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, 


reached London today, and Mr. 


|Thomas and he, accompanied by their 
| respective committees, had successive 


this morning with the 


saw the Prime Minister before re- 
ceiving the railway delegates. 
Subsequently Sir Albert Stanley 
announced that the eight hour-day de- 
mand had been conceded as stated, 
‘and that all existing conditions of 
service were to remain unaltered pend- 
ing a decision of the committee to be 
set up as soon as possible to review 
the wages and other conditions of ser- 
ivice of railwaymen in Great Britain 
Ireland. Negotiations, he said, 


and the decision was warmly 


himself, and was in fulfillment of a 
pledge he gave the railwaymen’s union, 
August, 1917, to the effect that sym- 
pathetic consideration would be given 
to the introduction of a shorter work- 
ing day at the earliest possible mo- 
'ment. He was very glad to have had 
the privilege of redeeming that pledge, 
'and hoped, and was confident, it would 
ibe recognized by the railway men as 
a2 whole as some reward for the mag- 
nificent service they had rendered dur- 
ing the war. 

Mr. Thomas for his part pronounced 
the settlement eminently satisfactory, 
adding that it ‘was only fair to say it 
‘reflected the greatest credit upon the 
government and especially upon Sir 
_Albert Stanley, for the prompt, fair 
and genuine desire to overcome the 
difiCulty. The committee which is te 
review wages, he said, would begin 
work immediately after the general 
election. He hoped railwaymen in 
all parts of the country would accept 
the settlement, as he was sure thev 
would, in the spirit in which the nego- 
tiations had been conducted, and 
which he, considered good augury for 
the future. Mr. Bromley also ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied that the 
government had done all it could in 
view of the difficulties of the situation. 


| Mandel 
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distinction in Holiday tokens. 


equally givable. 


Uncle Sam’s armed service. “Holiday kits,” ready 


tured. 


The Foreign Shops 
are essentially “gift shops”’ 


frequented by the discriminating, who seek individuality and 
Much of the merchandise is 


from Europe and the Orient, and comprises beaded bags, 
curlos, objects of art, perfumes, and a wealth of other articles 


The Army and Navy Gift Shop 


is a favorite rendezvous for those selecting tokens to send to the men in 


The third floor holiday bazaar 


F Bocutdal™ 


Ninth floor, 


to send, are fea- 
Ninth floor. 


= 


ico 


britain will ever remember this gen- 
erous action of the American people. 
The celebration which His Majesty's 
Government gratefully acknowledge js 
a welcome proof that the same spirit 
of friendship with which the American 
and British nations have fought and 
conquered side by side in the struggle 
for justice and liberty will continue to 


attested to in thousands of cities in|} 
the United States on Saturday and) 
Sunday. if 
Capt. John H. Tyre, of the British | 
Royal Navy, read messages from Mr. | 
Lloyd George, British Premier, and ' 
Arthur J. Balfour, Foreign Secretary, ||: 
thanking the United States for setting | 
; te . this day apart to celebrate the achieve- | 
unite them ou the coming days of ments of Great Britain in the war, and | 
peace. Strong in the knowledge of | ak 


; ; : was e that the peoples ‘ 
this friendship, the British people can | declaring peoples of Great! 


; 46 | Britain and the Dominions would not! 
face with confidence all the problems | fail to interpret the event as an ear- | - 
which the new era may have in store.” | nest of cordial relationship and unity | 

Chauncey M. Depew: 


: of purpose for all time to come. This, 
“As always, the British Navy was bie 


the communications said, would be one 
intact and prepared, and that saved} of the most salutary results of the 
the world. It gave to the world on the| sreat world war, and would in itself 
side of civilization, whether belligerent | ¢o far to prevent the repetition of such || 3 
or neutral, freedom of the seas. After }a war in the future. 1 
all wars in previous times where allied| Speaking of the achievements of 
nations have fought together the vic-| Great Britain and the self-governing | 
tors have quarreled on the measure of | dominions, William ‘Mather Lewis, the | 
credit which each should receive. But| well-known Illinois!educator and lec-| 
happily for the peace of all the future, /turer, spoke of the efforts of the “sin- 
in the estimate of service, sacrifice and | ister propagandists to wreck the amity 
victory, there is ample in this great| between the United States and Great 
triumph to go around.” Britain.” 
F. H. Kiefer, M. P, parliamentary | | ‘Senator Porter J. McCumber, Re- 
Undersecretary of State of Canada: |} publican, of North Dakota. outlined | 
“I believe we stand on the threshold| the enormous sacrifices of the British | 
of a new welding of the Anglo-Saxon| Empire, which, he declared, saved civ- | 
people, standing sturdily together and|ilization “from being trampled down! 


brims with pretty things for women—with handsome blouses, dainty 
lingerie, exquisite boudoir attire—a great deal of it quite mexpensive. 


range of the better I'urs. And our usual prices, 
style and quality considered, we GUARANTEE 
to be as low as OR LOWER than those ashed for 
similar qualities elsewhere. 
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ye anti 


The Nikko Shop—a close replica of the Japanese merchant's character- 
istic emporium—displays charming collections of silken undergarments, 


pajamas, night dresses, kimonos and padded robes from the island 
kingdom. Third floor. 


Holiday sliaiiiie hours 8:30 to 6 
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I[udson Seal Coats, some fur trimmed, 


$225.00 to $375.00 


ie Coats for Women and Misses. 


$150.00 to $245.00 

Naturai Muskrat Coats....... $725.00 to $185.00 
Women’s and Misses’, 

$150.00 to $195.00 

$85.00 to $150.00 

.$16.50 to $75.00 
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ITALIAN STATESMAN | 


ON POST-WAR PLANS! 


Signor Nitti Says That Italy 
Must Seek to Retain Labor 
in Order to Augument - Na- 
tional Production 


A. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


! 
| 
i 


ROME, Italy—An interesting survey | 


of Italian post-war problems 


was. 


made recently by Signor Nitti in the) 


speech he delivered to,the commis-_ 


sion charged with the consideration | 
of the statute for the National Insti- | 


tution for the Combatants which was | 


freezing plant at the -coast -base, in 
conjunction with the thousands of re- 
frigerant cars, the whole of France, 
IN AIDING FRANCE Switzerland, and even Italy can be 
, ; Supplied after the war with frozen 
| meat and fish and with solid ice for 
2 5a ae ‘other purposes. 
Americans Are Modernizing the | Round about the neighborhood are} 
-% b other special workshops for repairing 
Railway System of France Y | every kind of equipment and imple- 
Providing Thousands of Loco- |ment used at the front. For instance, 


> 7, | there is a large workshop for repair- 
motives and Freight Cars _ing. rubber boots, which’ are an Amer- 
Ss , 


‘ican specialty. After the war the) 
French, if they s ire, wi able | 

Previous articles upon this subject ap-, ah take u mr ses ican ese ns nye 
peared in The Christian Science Monitor | boot ‘ his bh .¢ ll i 
on Dec. 5, 6, and 7. | boots, an this shop with all its ma-: 
Iv 'chinery could be made the first fac- 

By special correspondent of The Christian | tory of its kind. ee 
Sctenne Ranker | It is impossible within reasonable | 

PARIS. France—The Americans do! /imits even to mention all the indus- | 

; es. | trial activities in h 
not restrict their economic assistance | : apg: connection with ¢ ne 
: arts War in which the Americans in France ; 

to France to building new harbors: gare éngaged. I have mentioned only 


ANGLO-SAXON UNITY 


' the consideration by the House of the 


4in pursuance of recommendations of 


There should be a vote on account for 
‘estimate involved a commitment to a 
' larger 


estimate subject 
‘that reasons of state might render 


recommendations of the committees. 
They further propose that it should 
be established as the practice of Par- 
liament that members should vote 
freely on motions for reductions made 


the estimates committees, and that 
the carrying of such a motion against 
the government of the day should not | 
be taken to imply that it no longer | 
possessed the confidence of the Housé. | 

The form in which the estimates! 
are framed should be _ remodeled. | 


' 
i 


navy, army and air services at the 
beginning of each session. Where an 


expenditure in subsequent 
years, the fact should be stated in the 
to a qualification 


this course inadvisable, in which case 
the information should subsequently 


M. I. T. ANNOUNCES 
ITS NEW PROGRAM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — At 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology the program of exercjses for 
the remainder of the current school 
year includes 22 weeks of study with 
the examinations in extra time. This 
extension of time is of interest inas- 
much as the regular term is com- 
prised generally in 15 weeks. The ex- 
tra seven weeks will be valuable no 
doubt for the young men who were 
members of the Students Army Train- 
ing Corps, who decide to continue 
studies at the institute, and yill af- 
ford them time in which to make up 
the losses in exercises due to military 
duty. | 

Till Dec. 21 the regular exercises on 
the schedule adopted to fit the re- 


and improving old ones. They also/a few of the main things I have seen, be furnished to the estimate commit-/ qyirements of the S. A. T. C. will 


;and have selected for a brief descrip- , tees. 


constituted by a decree dated Dec. 10, ‘continue, the term ending on that day. 


1917. Addressing the members of the 


commission, who met together in the 
cabinet of the Minister for the Treas- 


ury, Signor Nitti said that he asked | 
them to send in their conclusions as | 
soon as possible. The end of the war. 
must not find them unprepared, and, 
they must make ready for the hard 
work which lay before them. 


War, he said, had brought them sad 
and anxious days, but their. difficulties 
after the war were greater. They 
had to reconstitute what they had lost, 
and to carry on their operations in| 
a disturbed world market; and they | 
must make their preparations for the | 
new times with a clear vision. The | 
war which had been begun by those | 
who looked for the triumph of impe-| 
rial ideas through the triumph of. 
arms, and for commercial domination | 
based on military domination, was 

_ witnessing the downfall of the ideas 
of military imperialism. Russia’s ab- 
solutism had been followed by the 
most profound revolution; Germany 
was being transformed in spite of her- 
self; Austria-Hungary was giving way 
to historical exigencies and the free 
peoples were finding the path of which 
they had so long dreamed. The three 
strong empires of continental Europe 
were now a historical fact, new dem- 
ocracies were appearing, and the 
dream of domination and hate was 
ending in a flood of human renovation. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from a photograph by Liiffe, Worcester 


Mr. Arthur Carlton, Mavor of Worcester, England 


ment in agriculture must, above all, 
benefit those who tilled the soil. To 


forward this development and to help) _ 


cooperative labor and to aid agricul- 
tural] development, especially in South- 


| 


} 
i 


ern Italy, were matters to which the} 


agrarian section of the 
must give grew attention. To get the 


institution | 


ENGLISH “ADOPT” 
AMERICAN TOWNS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


WORCESTER, England—Mr. Arthur 


provide facilities for improved trans- 
portation on land. I have already | 


,; and 


' tion only those establishments, plants, | 


implements which will be of a: 


mentioned the light railways which| permanent economic value to France 


they and the British have built from! after the war. 


Though only a part of 


the main lines to the front and the im-'| the whole machinery, they are illum- | 


portance of these railways in the re-| jnating 


cuperation of the devastated regions. | 
I also mentioned the introduction by | 
America of refrigerator cars for 
frozen meat or. frozen fish. 

But this is not all the railway mate- 
rial which the Americans are sending 
to France. They are about to Ameri- 
canize the whole of the French rail- 
way system by dispatching thither 
thousands of locomotives and tens of 
thousands of freight cars of the most 
up-to-date American types. On all the 
lines from the Atlantic coast toward 
the front may be seen the gigantic 
American locomotives compactly built 
like a buffalo and giving the impres- 
sion of compressed power. There are 
already 1000 of these in use, and it is 
intended that their number shall be 
increased to 2900. They pull appar- 
ently endless trains of American 
freight cars which are double the size 
of the French ones and have four 
wheels at each end instead of two. 
About 10,000 such freight cars are 
employed today, but in all 59,000 are 
to be sent over. Imagine the great 
permanent value this material will be 
to France after the war; for there 


will be no question of taking it back 


evidence, nevertheless, of, 
America’s mighty effort in this war. ' 


It is gratifying to know that so much | 


‘of it is, at the same time, of a recon-| 
| structive nature and will help to heal 


some of the wounds caused by the war. 

In fact, through American organiza- 
tion, Franee has obtained some ex- 
tremely valuable elements for creating 


a Liverpool and a Manchester on her | ; : 
‘tbat procedure in any particular case. 


Atlantic coast, and a Sheffield and a 
Birmingham inland. All friends of 
France sincerely hope that, imbued 
with the American spirit of industrial 
enterprise, she will rise to the occa- 


sion. 


STATE CONTROL OF 


NATIONAL OUTLAY | MANUFACTURED FOOD OUTPUT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The ninth re- 
port of the Select Committee on Na- 


iment on 


f 


; 


IB 


The terms of money resolutions, for 
bills involving expenditure, should be | 
placed upon the notice paper of the 
House. They should embody or be 
accompanied by a White Paper fur- 
nishing a statement of the probable 
amount. If the conditions did not 
allow such a statement to be framed, a 
White Paper should be presented giv- 
ing the reasons. 

Any statement furnished in connec- 
tion with a money resolution should 


be referred to one of the estimates 
unless the House should dispense with 


A minister should not be at liberty 
to dissociate himself publicly from his 
colleagues in matters of expenditure 
and to throw the onus of refusing a 
particular grant affecting his depart- 
the Treasury alone. The 
Treasury should cease to be itself a 
spending department. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian Bureau 


OTTAWA, Ontario—The Dominion 


! 


committees for examination and report | wi]] ensue‘ 


ureau of Statistics has just completed 


tional Expenditure, which has been! compilation of a census of industry 


published as a White Paper, deals 
with the procedure of the House of 
Commons in relation to supply and 
appropriation. 

It states that the committee have 


taken for 1917. 
value of the food products manufac- 
tured in Canada during 1917 almost 
doubled that of 1915. The value in 
1915 was $388,815,362, while in 1917 


On Monday, Dec. 30, Technology 
will resume its position as a school 
devoted to engineering studies lIead- 
ing to degrees, and the time table for 
the remainder of the school year is 
the folowing: Period of 11 weeks, Dec. 
30—March 15; examinations, March 
17—22, 1919; vacation, March 24—29; 
period of 11 weeks, March 31—June 
14; examinations, June 14—21. 

For the regular students, excepting 
the sophomores who will have sum- 
mer cviil engineering camp, vaeation 
There will be the usual 
summer courses in much the same 
variety gs heretofore. The next school 
year. will begin on Oct. 6, 1919. 


PHI BETA KAPPA 
TROPHY AWARDED 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—The 
Interscholastic: Scholarship Trophy, 
first offered by the Harvard chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa in 1915, for the 
school the boys from which made the 
best record at the entrance examina- 


'tions to Harvard College, has been 


| awarde o. 
It ta ‘ahead the | awarded this year to the Country Day 


School for Boys at Newton, Massachu- 
setts.. The award is based on the num- 
ber of boys attaining the honor list in 
proportion to the total number of can- 
didates admitted. Last year Boston 


to America. It will remain in France; found that a consensus of opinion ex-| jt had risen to $755,245,185./ The larg- : ; ; ve 
and Gonstitute an extremely valuable ists that the present parliamentary! est items making up this total ta nee pies sane, Count Me bare 
economic asset in connection with the | control over expenditure is inade-|!}Jour and grist mill products $226,- 1 rin eid “The boys yar ae 
new and improved harbors. | quate, and they concur in this view.! 962.410; meat packing, $153,563,318; pce oop brought ” Cae : eee 
The locomotives and the cars are The committee of the whole House of; pread piscuits and confectionery Ig h "Ss ils A i ay 
‘Commons on supply has onl the o eer. od home ool the prize are: Duncan Pome- 
Ppty y |$77,103,365; utter and cheese, $75,-|roy Ferguson, Frederic Theodore 


name but none of the methods of a! 997751 , 
committee. It was established at a/| — see ee Seer Sea 


time when there was constant con- ' 
flict between Parliament and the’ 
Crown as a device for securing free- 
dom of discussion in questions of. 
finance. The Select Committee is of | 
opinion that, so far as the direct ef- | 
fective control of proposals fey ex- | 


|Carlton, the Mayor of Worcester, is 
} 


The war. Signor Nitti declared, had its becoming the property of those who | More than pleased with the progress 
raised up a new democracy of labor, | cultivated it, Signor Nitti said, had al-| being made with the scheme which he 
and had destroyed old bonds. Only | ways been the object of the efforts of originated for the offering of hospi- 
one thing would be great and powerful | escent age 0b eg a gael | tality by towns in England to the : eee say sige gps nee oe oe 

y ‘ti matters ob necessity. Zi | ates Seattle a ic and are put together in e. 
a ry of the means provided by the soldiers’ | wasge ren tbes wee i | The same procedure has been adopted 
not understood this truth had not un-| i@Surance— policies might form the chien sa be ~ yt o Aa as regards motor cars and motor 
dérstood what was happening. Italy! basis of a vast cooperative movement. | iin’. aa te being ithed with im- ) trucks. _ Big workshops have been 
would not emerge from the war under | Peasant associations must be favored | cline maces tf wit he interestin« ‘erected in this connection, and when | 
easy conditions, but the rapid con- | and the peasants must be encouraged to see hier aiene io the taenn whieh the war is over these shops and their 
quest of the future only depended on, to develop independence. It was for inn aeitinihed a te AePoup alg wat be machinery can be used for ordinary | 
their firmness and the persistency of those he was addressing, he Said, to} 3 2 | peace-time industry. The parts of an 
their efforts. They must remember! Prepare for a social transformation. | | American locomotive or of a motor 


The sacrifices would not have been 
made in vain. 


i full value out of the soil and to aid in 


, 
4 


Meyer Jonasson & Co. 


Tremont and Boylston Streets, Boston 


-able to claim any connection with the 

/ men 
that during this period they had made | 
purchases in foreign countries to 
seven or eight times the extent of their | 
sales. | 
their merchant fleet, and they had no! 
reserves of goods. That did not mat-| 
ter, however, the Minister for the’ 
Treasury declared; they had more. 
than enough with which to conquer, | 
since they possessed a strong reserve | 
of labor. They must know how to)! 
make use of that immense amount of. 
human energy. They must produce at | 
home as largely as possible and they | 
must before all things have a program | 
for greater production. After the war 
the whole of Europe would have to 
make its losses good, and there was 
‘no wealth to equal that of a people 
whe had great resources of labor and 
energy. 

Italy must not send workmen to, 
other countries to be exploited by. 
people who often found inthem a, 
great source of wealth. When all the, 
needs of the country had been pro-! 
vided for, the labor associations and 
the government must substitute a bet- 
ter kind of emigration for the old' 
methods, and the Italian workers out- 
side of Italy must be assured condi- 
tions equal to those of the most fa- 
vored workers. As many as possible 
must be retained in the country in 
order to augment production; the war 
had shown them that they could pro- 
duce many things which they used to 
obtain from other countries, and de- 
velopments must take place in agri- 


| rapid 


“We will supply all the means,’ 
added. 
The Minister went on to lay stress 


* he 


of those officers who did not belong 
to the regular army and who in many 
cases had left their studies or their 
professions at the beginning of their 
careers. They must be utilized as 
rapidly as_ possible, he _ declared, 
through an understanding with the 
industrial and commercial organiza- 
use’-of in economic expansion. 
Malian mercantile. marine needed 
reconstruction, the Minister 
said, and by the side of the great cap- 
italistic undertakings the cooperat- 
ive army of sailors and of fishermen 
must be made ready. He told his 
hearers that What was wanted from 
but energy, and 
Signor. Nitti 
illusion that 


of the bureaucracy, 
above all, speed. 

clared that he had no 
their difficulties would 
end with the war. A strong spirit of 


that the forces of production might 
be organized in the best, way. 
culties and would do its utmost to 
meet the needs of the people. 
had taught them many things, 
the public had learnt that nothing 
was greater than solidarity and that 
no empire could last which did not 
have the people as its basis, and that 
no personal power could impose it- 


come to an} 


from the other side of 
Atlantic. 


i Fortunately, however, the conditions 


‘ 
! 
| 


They had lost a good part of /on the necessity for action on behalf; 


| 
t 
| 


| 


‘realizable after 
-moters hope 


for participation are very broad, for 
any English city or town can “adopt” 
any city or town in America, provided 
there is “some similarity in name, 
size, industry, or other association.” 
As a result no town need be excluded, 
and well over two hundred have al- 
ready embarked on the scheme. At 


many good intentions will only 


the war. The pro- 
that when the war is 
over the American Army authorities 


will permit a welcome to be extended 
to large numbers of troops before they 


bree. _| return to the other side. 
them was not the traditional methods |}, done at present is to watch the 


wie ‘and many of these are being “cap- 
“their | 
'periods of convalescence in attractive | 
‘parts of the country.” 


discipline would be needed in order | | 0 “en 


The | proprietor and is perhaps the most 
; i ffi- . . ; : ’ 
government was aware of the di ‘popular man in the city. 
The war. 
and | 


All that can 
hospitals for men now being sent over, 


tured” and invited to spend 


Mr. Carlton, 
been high sheriff of Wor- 
a cinema and theatrical 


cester, is 


HOUSING RETURNED MEN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian Bureau 


VICTORIA, British Columbia—As a 
step toward solving the problem of 
providing land in settled communities 


the | 


., ; goods from 
ae ae meee ee 'sembled for distribution to the front. 
ions i ergy must be made | Pi ee ee 
tions, and their energ’ The | hospitality being offered to American 
visitors ‘outside London, and probably | 


be | 


truck are so well standardized that a 
locomotive, for instance, can be put 
together in 25-30 hours from the time 
the parts are taken from the docks till 
the locomotive is ready to leave by its 
own power. The assemblage of a 
motor vehicle takes an even shorter 
time. 

I also visited an American base in 
the interior of the country where 
the coast bases are as- 


Here new wonders of American effi- 
ciency are met with and another cen- 
ter of industry has been created in 
France. This place consists of an 
area seven miles long and one and 
one-half miles wide covered with 161 
warehouses and workshops and a 
railway of a total length of 386 kilo- 
meters with 800 switches. There are 
about 15 different workshop plants, 
for instance, machinery shops, chemi- 
cal and electric shops, foundries, 
bakeries, and so forth. There are also 
large oil tanks and stores of machin- 
ery of every description, from loco- 
motives and electric dynamos to well- 


boring and agricultural machines. The | 


Americans have bored wells 400 to 
540 feet deep where water is scarce, 
and they run large farms on the most 
modern American lines. Mile-long 
rows of locomotives could be seen 
standing in reserve for the time being, 
while a great number of those on 
active service were steaming to and 
fro from warehouse to warehouse. 
At this inland base a huge ice plant 


penditure is concerned, 


no noticeable difference. 
passed every year under the closure at 
the end of each session without even 
the appearance, of discussion; 


closured or not, 


tered it. 


In. normal times the estimates are | 
closely examined by the Treasury, but, | 


invaluable as this is up to a point, 
it is not a substitute for parliamentary 
control. “It is recognized on all 
hands,” the report adds, 
work of the Comptroller and Auditor- 


General and of the Public Accounts) 
Committee which examines and re- 
ports oh the results of his inquiries, ' 


is highly efficient and useful; but no 


one would suggest that it covers, or | 


could be made to cover, the whole 
field.’’ 
mittee the Ministry as a whole 
should be responsible both for mak- 


ing, and for declining to make, propo- | 
increased | 


Parliament for 


, 


sals to 
expenditures. 


They recommend that every session | 
two standing committees on estimates | 
should be appointed, each consisting | 
if desirable a 


of 15 members, and 
third should be added, to consider the 
annual estimates and such supplemen- 
tary estimates as the _ conditions 


it would be! 
true to say that if the estimates were) 
never presented, and the Committee of | 
Supply never set up, there would be. 
.A large part | 
of the estimates are, in fact, formally | 


while | 
every item in eyery estimate, whether | 
emerges from the: 
parliamentary process just as ifs en-| 


“that the’ 


In the opinion of the com-. 


Raccoon Coats 


An Investment 


Pd 


i) 
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is also being built which, when com- 
pleted, will be the greatest in the 
world. Although only half finished it | 
has already accommodation for 10,000 | 
tons of meat and this capacity will, 
shortly be extended to 20,000 tons. | pointed an officer of the House with’! 
The plant can manufacture 500 tons of! the title of Examiner of Estimates. | 
ice a day, and from this and the other | Opportunity should be provided for | 


\ 


allowed, and report -to the House any 
economies which they. consider de- 
sirable and which do net raise ques- 
tions of policy. For the assistance of 
the committees there should be ap-| 


self on the democracies. The great 
era of labor was coming, and as soon 
as the war was over they must be 
ready to face a no less severe trial. 
Let it find them ready with a definite 
program, Signor Nitti said, and with 
firm confidence. ~~ 


mu ~- 


for returned® soldiers who desire to 
engage in agriculture it is proposed 
‘to have muricipalities deed over to 


the government of British Columbia 
all properties which have been ac- 
quired by tax sale. Already the mu- 
nicipality of Saanich, adjoining Vic- 
‘toria, has agreed to this course, which 
‘is also advocated as a method of 
Yhousing the returned men. One of 


OTTAWA, Ontario — The folJowinz{/the main problems in western cities 
at this time is the provision of hous- 


record of the enlistment of Canadian | 

soldiers in each of the provinces of: ing accommodation. Owing to the 
the Dominion gives an indication of; high price of building materials and 
the proportion of men who will have; the prevailing wages, private enter- 
to be replaced in industrial life now prise cannot be induced to engage in 
that the war is concluded: Alberta: the building of homes. The provincial 
42,538; British Columbia and Yukon; government is now considering a 
49.628: Manitoba 63,408; New Bruns-| building scheme whereby ‘houses will 
wick 22,622; Nova Scotia and Prince | be erected on lands donated* by mu- 
Edward Island 28,516; Ontario 231,-;nicipalities, and these will be sold to 
£74: Quebec 62,761; Saskatchewan); returned soldiers on long-term pay- 
32.521: total 533,268. ‘ments and at alow rate of interest. 


culture and industry. 

The National Institution for the 
Sombatants must have a big task in 
this work of renovation, Signor Nitti 
declared. He then went on to review 
past achievements such as the grant- 
ing of insurance policies to the sol- 
diers and the unprecedented success 
of the late loan and the way in which 
the public had surpassed expectations 
in responding to his appeal for funds. 
for the National [nstitution for the 
Combatants. Al] the same, he said, 
too many people who had enriched 
themselves had given too little or 
nothing; there was still too much 
inertia. The new institution must be. 
powerful. After speaking of its finan- 
cial position and constitution, Signor 
Nitti maintained that so far as pos- 
sible it should resemble a great pri- 
vate undertaking, and it must. have 
freedom of action and mobility with 
~whiclt to be able to meet the different 
situations which would arise. 


The National Institution for the 
Combatants, Signor Nitti proceeded, 
would find its chief work in the regu- | 
lation and amelioration of matters. 
connected with the labor supply and 
the relations of capital and labor. One : 

‘ of its principal tasks would be the 
elimination of. those receiving assisi- | 
ance, showing them the dignity of | 
labor. After the war one of the great- 
est dangers would arise from the pop- | 
ulation living on subsidies and pen- 
sions, and the development in these 
people of readiness and aptitude for 
work constituted one of the greatest 
interests of their social life. 

They had an immense task to fulfili 
where the peasants were concerned, 
the Minister continued. They had 
horne the greatest losses and priva- 
tion as the bourgeoisie of labor had. 
suffered most and experienced the Mes, , Tah aoe 
greatest privations. Among all the fal Hi Mercerizep Swoe Laces 2 Bes 
great public works which would follow —_ SHEETS el orp Ee on eM 
the war in the way-of hydraulic and —_ 
agrarian development, the imvrove- 


$165 


ARMY STATISTICS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian Bureau 


To possess the best wearing and most serviceable fur 

coat, invest in one of raccoon fur. Wefknow of no 
other fur that will give you such long wear and last- 
ing satisfaction. | 


Raccoon coats are comparatively low in price, 
You may wear a 


considering intrinsic value. 
raccoon coat for motoring, driving and, in ad- 


dition, tor street wear. 


cN9 


Divide the price of a raccoon coat over the many 
years, that it will afford you real comfort and protec- 
tion from the cold and you will find that the cost 1s 
small compared with other articles. of wearing 
apparel. 7 


Why Pears’ Pleases 


Men like ya soap that lathers freely, and cleanses 
quickly and thoroughly. ees 

Women are particularly desirous that the ingredients 
shall be pure, rich and creamy. 

Pears’ Soap pleases women and satishes men because 
at fulfills both these requirements. 

Those who do not care for a scented soap will find 
in Pears’ Unscented just its own natural fragrance. Pears 
Scented is delicately perfumed. 


AMERICA’S:LEADER 


SHOE:LACES 


“The Tip Cannot Pull Of” 


INSIST ON THE GENUINE 
with trade mark “Beaded” on wrapper 
AT SHOE STORES AND BOOTBLACKS 


UNITED LACE & BRAID MFG. Co. 
Originators aud Sole Manufacturers 
AUBURN, PROVIDENCE, R., I. 


Over two hundred best-quality coats in stock now—whatever 
length, style or size you desire you will most likely find it here. 


The prices are exceptionally moderate. 


30 inch coats—$165. 

36 inch coats—$165-$175-$185-$195. 
40 inch coats—$210-$235-$265. 

45 inch coats—$225-$265-$295-325. 


All full furred natural clear skins, the linings of fancy silks or 
Skinner satin. All sizes, from 16 years to 44 bust. 


MEYER JONASSON & CO. 


Sample (unscented) sent anywhere in the United States 
for 4 cents in stamps. Address Walter Janvier, Pears’ : 
U. S. Agent, 41/9 Canal Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FRENCH “LEFT” AND ih “injures “which nave: bees” done 


“IMPERIALIST PLAN” 


' shall be liberated, that the possibilities 
'of a fresh war shall be definitely dis- | 


al Men Meet When Strikes 


ee ee ee  -- 


istics Issue Manifesto Condemn- 
ing Ideas of Conquest and An- 
nexation and Regret a “Peace 


Which Abandons Right” 


By special of The Christian 
Science. Monitor 


PARIS, France—No political move- | 
ment for.some time past excited such | 
eager attention and comment as the| 
proclamation issued by the parties of | 
the Left against an imperialist policy | 
by the victors in the war. It marked | 
more definitely than anything else has | 
yet done the division of tendency and ; 
disposition in the attitude of the vic- | 
torious Allies toward the deieated 
enemy, a division which became more 
and more apparent and which was 
provoked by certain manifestations on 
the part of those who were accused 
of the imperialistic tendency or some | 
who acted on their behalf. Clearly, | 
as is said, this new political situation, 

with its manifestations and possible | 
contingencies, could not be taken too! 
seriously. 

The first or most definite act was 
the circulation of a new form of 
propaganda matter, plainly indicating | 
the desirability of inflicting severe | 
punishment on Germany. A placard! 
entitled “Le Piége” had been exten- 
Sivéely posted, and another called 
“Guillaume le Sanglant.” In opposing 
these tendencies the initiative was 
taken by the Socialist Party, 


whose 
permanent administration committee 
first took into consideration the ques- 
_tion of issuing a counter-manifesto 
against what they called “the chau- 
vinist campaign.” Their first step was 
to seek an interview with M. Clemen- 
ceau so that they might ask~him ques- 
tions regarding the intended policy 
of the government in regard to peace 
and ascertain if it were possible to 
make an interpellation on the ques- 
tions of diplomatic unity and the se- 
cret treaties. Finding that the Pre- 
mier would be glad to receive such a 
deputation, the Socialist Parliamen- 
tary eroup. selected MM. Marcel 


| democratic 


Cachin, Hubert Rouger, Pierre Renau- 
del, Jean Longuet, and Alexandre Var- 
enne, representing the different sec- 
tions, to wait on the Premier as was 
arranged at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 


’ The deputation was duly received at 
11 o’clock in the morning and the in- 
terview lasted an hour, the Premier, | 
as it is stated, showing the utmost 
courtesy and consideration to the dele- 
gates. The latter opened the proceed- 
ings by expressing their astonishment 
at the placard entitled “Le Piége”’ 
which had been extensively plastered | | 
on the walls of Paris. The Premier | 
said that he was entirely unacquainted | 
with it, that it emanated from a prop-| 
aganda service, that he refused to 
take any responsibility for a thing of 


that kind, and he regretted that such | 
The So- | 


an initiative had been taken. 
cialist deputation then suggested to M. 
Clemenceau that great advantage 
would accrue at that particular mo-| 
ment from the public and common ad- 
hesion of the allied governments to 
the peace proposals of President Wil- 
son. 
that the Socialist group had thought 

of putting a question on this subject in 
Parliament; but M. Clemenceau now 
declared that, if they did, it would be 
impossible for him to answer it. That 
was the end of the interview. 

These proceedings having been noti- 
fied to the Socialist headquarters, it 
was decided to issue a manifesto; and 
after discussion it was decided that, 


if possible, this should be done in col- | 
iagreement to surface workers and to} 


laboration with the labor union, the 


Cc. G,. T. The latter promptly 


mated their willingness to collaborate, | 


and a joint meeting took place, MM. 
Cachin, Lafont, Mistral, Rapport, Re- 
naudel and Rozier representing the | 
Socialist group and MM. 
Jouhaux the C. G. 
ies then further considered the 
visability of approaching other organ- 
izations of the Left with a view to 
their cooperation, and after various 
pourparlers the Republican Coalition 
and the Leagzze of the Rights of Man 
came into the combination. These four 
then set about the preparation of the 
manifesto, and, signed by the Conféd- 
ération Générale du Travail, the Ligue 
des Droits de l'Homme, the Coalition 
Republicaine and the Parti Socialiste, 
it was duly issued and was as fol- 
lows: 

“At this solemn hour 
Wilson invites the governments to an- 
swer the demand for an armistice 
formulated by Germany. 
izations which sign this 
have for years given their unqualified 
eapport to the defense of the country 

against the most brutal aggression. 
They believe it to be their duty today | 


a d- 


to make clear the true feeling of the | 


people who work, who fight, and who} 
die for the safety of the nation and | 
for the triumph of right in the world. 
They ask the nation above all not to | 
give its ear to the chauvinist incite- 
ments of a press often more docile! 


to the spirit of conquest than to care) 
Is propaganda not being | trade union. 


for right. 
organized to distort the intentions of | 
President Wilson himself? Has this. 
press not. allowed its deception in 
regard to the initiatives that the 
admirable chief of the great American 
Republic has taken to be seen? 
“Against this propaganda, the or- 
fanizations which represent the most 
active forces of labor and democracy 
declare their entire agreement with 
the fundamentals formulated two 
years ago and the acts accomplished 
in the Jast fortnight by President 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson has defined the 
conditions of ~an armistice which 
should be neither a trick nor a truce 
but a step toward peace. Cleverly 
and firmly he has dealt with the an- 
ewers of the enemy zovernments. In 


jermany itself he has set in enooeia 


an uneasiness which may be fruitful. 
And, to employ the expression of the 
Confédération Générale du Travail, 
we declare thet he* has formulated | 
the guarantees necessary to bring LO | 


[claim on the part of 


i workers in 


They intimated to the Premier | 


inti- | all members of the Miners Federation: 


Bled and | esa s 


T. These two bod-," 
fitth to the wage for each shift to men | 


‘bor associations and federations. 
' various cases the representation was | 
reasons, ; 


A 4 
President 


The organ- | 

manifesto | 
‘Engineering Employers Federation and 
the engineering trade unionists, it has | 
' been decided that the question of the 


| basis at an early conference. 


(cen 


| fair contracts for the performers. Fail- | 
|ing a satisfactory settlement of their | 
| grievances 
, would be 


shall be repaired, that the peoples at 
present subject to the law of force 


missed! 

“This conception, common. to our 
democracy, that bas arisen from the 
French Revolution, and to President 
Wilson, excludes all ideas of conquest 
and annexation as it rejects any peace | 
by the abandonment of right. Any | 
other conception would be confronted | 
with the strong opposition of the' 
forces in all the allied | 
The undersigned organiza- , 
tions expect, then, that the French! 
Government, in agreement with the) 
allied governments and President Wil- 
son, will decide to give the Central | 
Empires, in answer to their demand 
for an armistice, the firmest answer 
but also the wisest one, inspired only 
by the true interests of the peoples.” 


NOTES ON LABOR 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: 


countries. 


Special to The Christian Science Monito1 
LONDON, England—A Village Clubs | 
Association has recently been started 
for the purpose of stimulating cooper- | 
ation and mutual services among all 
. +: i 
sections of the English rural popula- | 
and to coordinate, as far as pos- 
the efforts of all who are work- 
ing’ for similar or allied ends... It 
also hoped to develop the common | 
social] life among the rural workers 
Widespread sympathy with the aims 
of the association has been expressed 
and it has received the promise of | 
ample support. The committee of the | 
association, which is composed of both ' 
men and women, is representative of | 
all the various interests associated | 
with rural life, farm workers being | 
well represented. 


tion, 
sible, 


is 


Protracted negotiations between the 
Ministry of Munitions and the National 
Woodworkers Aircraft Committee, in 
respect of the dispute at Aintree, re- 
sulted in terms of agreement which, | 
it is confidently anticipated, will be} 
fully accepted by the men concerned, 
and result in the immediate resump- 
tion of work. Steps are being, taken 
by the National Woodworkers Aircraft 
Committee to place the terms of the 
agreement immediately before the men 
affecied in the Liverpool district. 


south Wales miners have taken a 
drastic step in enforcing the idea of 
self-government in industry by calling 
a conference of the miners’ lodges to 
consider a resolution to give notice 
to the coal owners that on and -after | 
Nov. 18 workmen at the collieries who 

ere working longer hours than the: 
men handling coal on the surface shall 
cease work at the same time as the | 
latter. According to the Labor Party | 
press bureau, there no pre ecedent | 
in recent industriai history for such 
a decision, which, they believe, will 
undoubtedly be accepted. The decision 
practically involves the assertion of a 
the miners to de- 
‘termine the conditions under which! 
they shall work and standardize ; ] 
those conditions for all sections of the! 
a particular industry. 


is 


to 


| is indefinite, 


Renewal of the wage agreement for | 
the mining districts in England and /|§ 
North Wales comprised within the 
area of the Coal Conciliation Board! 
was considered recently at a confer- | 
ence in London at which Mr. 
Walsh, M. P., presided. It was agreed ; 
that negotiations for the renewal of | 
the agreement should be _ reopened | 


with the coal owners on the following} °~** 
neglect, that the delegates strode into | 


their | 


it may be noted, extends | 
Board wage} 


basis, which, 
the Coal Conciliation 


{ 
; 


That the present war wage of 18, 
per cent be merged in the existing 
| Wage standard. 

That six days’ wage be paid for five 
worked on the afternoon or' 
ght shift, with the addition of one- | 
who work less than five shifts in. the 
week. 

That the new 
all men employed 
collieries who are 
federation. 

That an improved and more satis- 
factory system of ascertaining the! 
selling price of coal at the collieries 
be adopted by the board. 


agreement apply .to | 
in and about the | 
members of the 


Three labor representatives, Messrs. | 
Marry Gosling, J. W. Ogden and James , 
Gavin, have been appointed members 
of a provisional council to advise the 
Department of Commerce and Indus- | 
try, set up by the Board of Trade. 


By 


| 


agreement between -the | 
| 


mutual 


in the, 
Kngineers | 
a national] ; 


/recognition of shop stewards 
Amalgamated Society of 
should be dealt with on 


By an overwhelming vote of 1100 
votes to 15 the Actors Association re- 
tly resolved to go into liquidation 
in order to reconstitute itself as a 
As a trade union the 
actors will be in a position to demand 


trade 
to 
of 


an actors’ 
in a position 
consideration 


union 
strike to 
enforce their de-! 


mands. 


ome ae eee 


CORDWOOD FOR FUEL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian wanna 
KINGSTON, Ontario—Last 
the Kingston City Council 
large number of useless 
down in the parks and streets and | 
awed into stove lengths. The wood |! 
has now been placed in the hands of | 
the local fuel commissioner to be sotd | 
to “deserving people.” The city is | 
asking only such prices as will clear | 
the cost of cutting, storine and deliv- | 
ering the wood. aad the cord the | 
wood is sold at $5; helf cord $4. 50 | 
and quarter cord ie 50. Only one | 
cord is ailowed to any one. person. 


spring | 
had a/| 
trees cut 


' By 


de Trabajadores, 


social 


through her policy. 
/may have been, Spain is somewhat in| 
‘the shade while these gigantic 


‘| sibly the interests of her proletariat 
'might suffer, constitute one aspect of 
the general importance of the occasion. 


‘isolation in the new conditions of the 


‘ages past, 


'one has no strong leaders, 
its organization defective : 


political force. 


| effort, 
Stephen | — 


‘of the usual 
'enee to organization, revealed some in- | 
| teresting 
dentials of the delegates came to be, 
examined it was found that there were ' 


| congress. 

. 7 . 
A report was brought forward from | 
with | 


: 
= 
‘ 


| 


SPANISH LABOR 
UNION IN CONGRESS 


Are General, and With Prole-' 
tarian Movement Active, In- 
stead of “Thin Polemics”’ 


, the amnesty, the food supply, unifica- 
|tion of the organizations, and other 
| matters of general and particular in- 
| terest. 


The report stated that at the 


| present time the Union General de 


|Trabajadores had 600 branches or 
| sections and that it represented about 


100,000 members. At the outset of the 
debate upon it the question was raised 
in some quarters at to whether the 
circumstances were such that the 
proceedings of the congress might not 


| veritably lead to a split in the union. 
' There were memories of matters con- 


‘nected with the famous August strike 


The Christian Science Monitor special | 
Spanish correspondent 


MADRID, Spain—Obviously the thir-| 
teenth congress of the Union General | 
the national ~labor | 
union of Spain, corresponding—though ! 
so far behind in many matters—to the | 
C. G. T. of France, was likely to be the! 


; 
, most important and interesting of the, 
| series, most significant of possibje,con- | 
| sequence. 


So it proves. The state of: 
world politics and the part that ieitane | 
has, and hopes to have in them, 


theater of the Casa del Pueblo in 


most transcendent importance to the 
and political conditions of 


of last year. 


Senor Barrio, however, 


scouted the idea that if the members 


i whether the executive 


‘tion 


'Madrid, moves were being made of the' | associations 
|union, one of them being the munici- 


| pal junta of the Radical Party. 


went about their business with sense 
and discretion there would be any 
such danger. - The main point was 
of the union 
ought to have declared for participa- 
in the said big revolutionary 
strike, but the general feeling among 
the members of the executive was that 
it was impossible to do anything of 
the kind having regard to the suddon- 
ness with which the affair developed. 


Certain matters which were not 


the | dealt with in the report were then dis- 
' cussed. 
overwhelming fact that, at the moment severely 


- of the assembly of the Congress in the | attit 


At times the executive was 
interrogated concerning its 
tude, often one of abstention. in 
regard to various strikes. Some pew 
were admitted ‘+o the 


A 
letter was received from one of the 


Europe and the world, the fact that | members, and normally an active one, 


good or bad as it} 


mat- | 
ters are going forward and that pos- 


'Sefior Carrizosa, regretting that being 
‘still in prison for his part 


congress. It was intimated that the 
union had had an invitation to attend 
the congress of the C. G. T. in Paris, 
but there had not been time to com- 
ply. These matters absorbed the two 


Another one comprises the supreme} sittings of the congress on the first 


circumstance that Spain herself, if not 
undergoing a process of general and 
constitutional reconstruction, has 
reached that point when, controlled by 
European and world history, she real- 
izes that she is nearer to that recon- 
struction than ever before, and that, 
if she is to survive and go forward 
instead of attempting a quite impos- 
sible continuation of her peninsular 


world, it must occur speedily. Allied 
to this circumstance is the one that | 
the Left in Parliament, numerically 
small as it may be, conducting a 
campaign and exhibiting a moral and 
practical strength such as it has never | 
done before, making it clear that the} 
proletarian movement in the country, | 
from being a matter of but thin polem- | 
ics for the diversion of a few and| 


is 


the specious patronage of the mo-} 
narchial parties. is now displaying a 
sign of life and making a promise. | 
And again there was at this time of) 
meeting the circumstance that, be the | 


|causes what they might, Spain was in' 


economical state than for | 
and there were strikes all : 
over the country. 


a sadder 


Here were problems and considera- | 
tions for a congress that might last a'! 


month or more, and as a matter of fact 


the Spanish delegates at least make | 


a full week of it instead of dispatching 
all their business in two or three days 
as 
But a comparison between the Spanish 


is done in France and elsewhere. | 


labor union and that of other countries | 


fails in some important respects. 


and its actions wayward. It has made 
no attempt to establish itself as a 
However, the hour and 
the circumstances demand that a great 
a new system, and a great de- 
velopment shall be entered upon. It 
was with these matters in mind, and 
pondering upon them with some keen 
sense of the sad results of folly and /! 
the Casa del Pueblo to 
thirteenth conpress. 

The preliminary 
' sided over by Senor 
character 


open 
proceedings (pre- 
having 

When 


circumstances. cre- 


This | 
its policy 


Lucio Martinez) | 
refer- | 


present 9S delegates from various l]a- | 


challenged for different 
chieily upon the question of the regu- 


larity of the constitution of the federa- | 
One amazing dec- ! 
laration was that of Senor Cordoycillo, | 


tion Or association. 


a railway men’s representative, who 


or railway men’s federation, but of : 
syndicate, and he disclaimed any 


ysponsibility for the acts or 
to send him to 


had been unable 


national committee dealing 
of legislation, public 


the 


questions in- 


struction, agr iculture, the extension of | 


ett ttt ee 


seeespeeseoroernnrroeeede 


In| 


| stated that he was not present as the | 
| delegate of the Federacion Ferroviaria, | 


re- a 
| proceed. | 
‘ings of the former, stating that it was | 
'so overcome by its expenditure that it | 
the | 


| day. 


On the morning of the following day 


the conduct of the executive in regard 
to various strikes was keenly debated. 
These strikes are literally taking place 
all over the country and there are new 
ones every day. In such circumstances, 
if the executive is to show sympathy, 
especially active sympathy, with even 
a few of the: chief of these affairs, it 
would soon find itself in a most em- 
barrassing position, in fact, an im- 
possible one. Yet the reports to Con- 
gress and the complaints of members 
showed that the organizers of every 
individual local strike looked for such 
help. For example; Sefior Antonio 
Perez expressed the disgust of the 
miners of the Sierra de Cartagena be- 
cause the executive had paid no heed 
to their demand that a_ delegate 
should be sent to intervene in their 
strike. Senior Barrio, answering for 
the executive, said that it was quite 
impossible for them to attend to all 
such demands. If they attempted to 
| do so they would be occupied with 
nothing else and still could not meet 
all requests. As a matter of fact, the 
Cartagena miners had had more propa- 
gandists sent to them than had been 
sent to most other places. 

Then the extraordinary situation of 
the railway men’s societies, briefly re- 
ferred to on the previous day, came up 
for consideration. Continually one 
hears of threatened railway strikes 
and there always appears to be some 
trouble brewing, especially on the 


in the | 
, August strike he could not attend the | 


northern lines where there have been 
| two or three general strikes in recent 
years, and yet here it is reported that 
the railway men’s unions are in a 
state of disorganization and cannot 
even pay the expenses:of a delegate to 
Congress! 

Explanations, however, were now 
put forward. Various other represen- 
tatives of these railway workers’ 
unions had made their appearance and 


should be admitted as delegates. A 
sub-committee had considered the 
question and recommended that the 
representatives of the railway unions 
should be admitted as delegates, the 


fact being that since the August 
strike, which seems to have had enor- 
mous repercussions through the Span- 
ish labor world and is still having 
them—these unions had not been able 


to get into proper working order 
again. The ‘congress concedes the 
request. Then there was another de- 


toward the Vizcayan Miners Syndi- 
cate in their struggle against the col- 
liery owners, complaints again being 
made and representations that the in- 
terests of the miners had been seri- 
ously prejudiced. A commission was 
appointed to inquire into the matter, 
and the same. in regard to another 
small railway strike in the Asturias. 

Then in the afternoon more strikes 
were considered, especially that of 
the postmen, and it was urged that the 
government. was displaying far too 
much of a tendency to interfere in 
this class of strike and a protest must 
be made. Having for the time being 
got rid of the strikes, Congress 
turned its attention to the all-impor- 
tant question of education‘ and there 
was a long debate in which three of 
the former Cartagena prisoners (the 
August strike again!), now deputies to 
the Cortes, Senores 
Caballero, and Savberit, 
Beyond the proposal the schoolmas- 
ters in districts of less than 
inhabitanis ought to have a salary of 
not less than 2000 pesetas, with 3000 
pesetas for those in iarger districts, 
there were few definite proposals of 
any practical value, individual mem- 
bers coming forward casually with all 


took par 


kinds of ideas in regard to state as- 
;sistance, scholarships, technical edu- 


the question was as to whether they } cation, and the like. 


| 


CHILD LABOR LAW 
IS TO BE URGED 


North Carolina Commissioner of 
Labor and Printing Would 
Raise Age Limitation to I4 


; 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


RALEIGH, North Carolina — The 
passage of a child labor law raising 


bate on the attitude of the executive, the age limitation to 14 years for day 


service is one of the recommendations 


which the North Carolina State Com- 
missioner of Labor and Printing will 
make in his report to the next Legis- 
lature, which convenes at Raleigh, 
Jan. § 


Ss. 
In this connection the commissioner 


| says: 


“It is the epinion of this office that 
the age at which children should be 
permitted to work in industrial plants, 
or workshops, should be raised to 14 
years for day service and that ade- 
quate machinery be provided for effec- 
tive law enforcement. Only with com- 


| petent inspection can a proper condi- 


Besteiro, Largo : 
: 


; 


| which 
10,000 


tion relative to child labor be reached. 

“The United States Government is 
endeavoring to maintain existing in- 
dustrial standards by writing into its 
contracts for supplies the provisions 
of the child labor law recently over- 
ruled by the Federal Supreme Court, 
it. will be remembered was 
voided on a technicality. Practically 
the same law is effective in all of the 
progressive states of the Union, and 
our own State should take a decided 
stand. without further delay, in favor 
of legislation which will meet the test 
of humanitarianism at each turn of the 
way through -all future years. Our 
slogan should be: ‘Save the women and 
children for the world.’” 
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perfect satisfaction. 


furniture is a great favorite. 
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mn iday Gift "I 


Wherever the sentiment of practical articles for gift purposes is followed out to a logical conclusion, 
We have assembled the most complete array of suitable gift furniture we have 
ever had—whole floors are devoted to different styles and finishes, and the variety runs into the thousands. 


Prices are invariably as low as the quality will permit and carries the Jordan Marsh Company guarantee of 


These pieces and prices will be interesting to gift purchasers. 


Am Chair 


Three-section cane back, 


seat and Dutch 


with 
soft spring 


cabriole leg. 


26.50 


See illustration No. /. 


dn 
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Candle or Flower Stand 


A very convenient little piece for 
so many rooms, 21 inches high, 


with 14-inch top. 


4.50 


See illustration No. 3. 
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Serving Wagon 


Amber mahogany finish, 
with rubber-tired wheels, 
an excellent value and a 
very acceptable gift. 


12.50 


See illustration No. 5, 
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REMEMBER: 


We Are 
Never Undersold 


Whenever the price of 
any article we carry is - 
cut by anv store— 
whether it be for only 
day or even an “eon 
we shall invariably meet 
that price and maintain 
it for at least one w eek. 


Jordan Marsh 
Company 


BOSTON 
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Book Case 


Dull! amber mahogany finish, with 
panelled ends, 36 inches wide. A 


wonderful present. 


30.00 


See illustration No. 7. 


Cane Back Rocker 


any finish. 


26.50 


See illustration No. 2 


High cresting to back. Tapestry 
spring seat, dull amber mahog- 
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antique chrome finish. 


14.75 


See illustration No. 4 


Comb Back Windsor Chair 
About 1690, showing the pierced 


splat and Dutch influence in design; 


Governor Winthrop 
Desk 


Conceded to be 
artistic and conveniently ar- 
ranged writing desk made; 


36-in. wide with shellac fin- 


ish mahogany. 


62.50 


See illustration No. 6. 
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Gate Leg 
Table 


Early Jacobean * de- 
sign, 30-inch round 
top, 28 inches high, 
with amber mahogany 


finish. 


15.00 


illustration No. 8 


See 


ing during the Gift season. 


In our Suite of Rooms are many suggestions expressing the 


very latest thoughts in home furnishings—especially interest- 
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Washington Street, between Summer and Avon, Boston 
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CAOULEGE, SCHOOL | AND CLUB. ATHLETICS 


SQUASH TENNIS | AUSTRALIANS ARE |AVIATORS DEFEAT 
PLAYING IS FAST PEANS MEETINS CYCLE WINNERS! .SAILOR_ ELEVEN 


NEW YORK, New York—Plans are | mis 
nen egies _— Mather Aviation Field Cadets 


SERVICE MEN PLAY 
SCORELESS GAME 


NEWPORT, Rhode Island—In a 


BASEBALL HEADS 
HOLD MEETINGS 


Specially for The Christian Science Sfonitor | 


FRESHMEN WILL 
BE BARRED AGAIN 


Athletic Directors of the Inter- 
collegiate Conference Athletic 
Association Vote to Disregard 
Playing in Football -Season 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Difficulties over 
war-time competition of freshman 
class athletes in the varsity football 
season just Closed were solved by fac- 
ulty committeemen of the Intercollegi- 
ate Conference Athletic Association, at 
a meeting Saturday at the Hotel Con- 
gress, when it was voted to disregard 
the season of football just closed, and 
to proceed from this time on on the 
pre-war basis of the freshman eligi- 
bility restriction. This means that 
1922-class men who played football 
will be allowed four years of varsity 
football, although for the remainder 
of the present college year they will 
be ineligible for basketball, baseball, 
track, swimming, and minor sports, 
and will be restricted to freshman 
class teams in those sports. 

The faculty committee held its meet- 
ing in connection with the annual 
schedule conference of athletic direc- 
tors and coaches of the “Big Ten.” 
The session of the coaches resulted in 
drawing up schedules for the coming 
basketball season and the football 
season of 1919, and also brought agree- 
ment on location and time for the 
annual indoor and outdoor track and 
field championship meets of 1919. 

The conference lawn tennis cham- 
pionship tournament of 1919 was 
also scheduled, and some _ baseball 
games were arranged, but the chart of 
games for the diamond sport was not 
completed. The. conference swim- 
ming meet was scheduled again, but 
the future of this sport for the coming 
season is a bit uncertain, and it is 
not known what universities of the 
conference are going to have tank 
teams. If dual swimming meets are to 
be held during the winter months, ar- 
rangements for them will be made by 
individual coaches later. 

The coaches and athletic directors 
spoke glowingly of the prospects for a 
leap in interest in sports on the inter- 
- collegiate scale, in the coming sea- 
sons, and it was apparent, after the 
faculty committeemen filed from their 
meeting, that they shared the incli- 
-nation to work toward the reestab- 
lishment of athletics on a higly ;pop- 
ular basis. Their motion, in the form 
in which it prevailed at the faculty 
men’s session, clarified the situation 
for the athletic representatives, who, 
beforehand, did not know exactly on 
what basis sports were to stand. Fol- 


lowing is the motion: 

“Resolved, that in determining further 
questions of eligibility under Conference 
rules, no account shall be taken of athletic 
or scholastic records during, or by reason 


of, military service. 

“Resolved, further, that absence from 
the universities on account of military 
service shall not render students ineligi-- 
ble.” 

The latter clause refers to the one- 
year residence requirement and to the 
stipulated number of _ scholarship 
“credits” or “majors” which a fresh- 
man must secure in his first college 
vear, to be eligible for varsity sports 
when a sophomore. It was made clear 
that freshman competition now is at 
end, however, in a second yesolution, 


as follows: 

.“Resolved, that in the judgment of the 
conference, the emergency during which, 
by the resolution of Sept. 26, its activities 
were suspended, has now passed; and be 
it further; 

“Resolved, that in accordance with the 
provisions of the said resolution, the reg- 
ulations of the conference now are in 
effect.” 

The two clauses put athletics in the 
conference back on the same basis as 
that before the universities were taken 
over as Student Army Training Corps. 

The annual election of the I. C. A. A. 
faculty committee, had the following 
result: Prof. G. A. Goodenough, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was chosen presi- 
dent, and Prof. J. F. A. Pyre, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was reelected sec- 
retary. President Goodenough was 
named as delegate to represent the 
1. C. A. A. at the annual meeting of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion in New York, Dec. 27. If unable 
to attend, he was authorized to appoint 
his own alternate. 


ATHLETIC NOTES 


The College of the City of New York 
soccer football team played a tie game 
with the Crescent Athletic Club in 
New York City, Saturday. Each team 
scored one goal. 


J. J. Eller, the famous Irish-Ameri- 
can Athletie Club hurdler, has been 
reinstated to amateur standing by the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States. He had to be reinstated be- 
fore he could compete again as he 
served as an athletic director during 
the war. 


H. W. Voorhies won the high 
scratch prize at the Jamacia Bay 
traps of the Bergen Beach Gun Club 
Saturday. He took the trophy with a 
'47 out of a possible 50 targets. The 
high scratch prize went to 'H. W. 
Dreyer. The third prize went to J. 


A. Howard, and the fourth cup was 
won by F. G. Delbon. 


The Boston Athletic Aenoslation! 
Gun Club opened.its season Saturday | 
at the Riverside traps, putting on a | || 
100-target shoot, divided into five 15 
and one 25-target event. Leon Davis, 
one of the scratch men, won the prize 
for the best net score, 97. J. Clark, 
another scratch competitor, took the 
second prize, with the score of 95. 
W. Moshier wor the prize for best 
gross,’ 
handicap of 20. Blackington was 
second with 98, handicap 16. 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—This is 
“Baseball Week” in New York and 
Chicago, and beginning with the In- 
ternational League meeting today, 


professional baseball affairs, so far as} 
the United States is concerned, will be} 


discussed by the men who have the 
management of the two major leagues, 
one of the biggest of the Class AA or- 
ganizations and the National Commis- 
sion. That jmportant questions are 
going to be/ considered and decided 
upon is welY known to the fans, and it 
is doubtful if any ‘previous annual 
meetings have been awaited with as 
much interest as are those of this 
week. The National League will con- 
vene here Tuesday, while the Amer- 
ican League owners will get together 
at Chicago Thursday. 

While the International League has 
a number of important questions to 
settle and is the first to get under 
way, those in close touch with the 
situation are predicting that this 
Class AA organization will not make 
any important decisions or announce- 
ments until after the two major 
leagues- have. definitely announced 
what they are going to do. It will be 


recalled that the present International | 
League is the successor to the old one | 


United States National Handicap | 


| expected to be made for the season’s 
competitive campaign this evening, 


‘Tournament Gets Under Way | when the officials of the National As- 


and Indicates That Coming 
Season Will Be an Active One 


NEW YORK; New York—Play in the 


annual handicap squash tennis tourna- | 


ment of the National Squash Tennis 
Association is now well under way and 
gives every promise of coming fully 
up to expectations. Judging from the 
showing made by the various contes- 
tants in the opening round of the 
tournament, this winter is going to 
see a big revival in this popular in- 
door sport. 

While it must be admitted that the 
standard of play in the opening round 
Saturday did not come up to that fur- 
nished by some of the previous yearly 
tournaments when such well-known 
players as E. S. Winston, Alfred Still- 
man and F. V. S. Hyde were com- 


with great interest. 


Orly one of the handicap 


lowest 


which started out in the season of/I:lavyers was called upon to compete 


1918, but ceased operating and was 
taken up by the new organization. 
It is a well-known fact that this 
league did not make any money last 
summer. It was the only minor league 
that made any pretense at finishing 
out its season, and as it gave its pa- 
trons the best baseball possible under 
the circumstances, even at a financial 
loss, it is worthy of good support 
during the coming summer, which 
promises to be a successful one with 
plenty of good players to recruit the 
clubs’ from. 
. The leading man in this league is 
J. J. Lannin, the former owner of the 
Boston Americans, who is now inter- 
ested in two of the franchises. It is 
reported that he is anxious to sell his 
holdings and again retire from base- 
ball, but Mr. Lannin has always been 
an enthusiastic fan, and if he can be 
shown that there is chance of a 
successful season. being held next 
summer, he will probably retain his 
holdings in at least one of the clubs. 
The circuit now consists of Toronto, 
Ontario; Binghamton, New York; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Rochester, New 
York; Newark, New Jersey; Buffalo, 
New York; Hamilton, Ontario, and 
Jersey City, New Jersey. The cities 
dropped from the old organization 
were Richmond, Virginia; Montreal, 
Quebec, and Providence, Rhode Island. 
Syracuse, New York, started under the 
new combine, but was succeeded last 
August by Hamilton, Ontario. 
Toronto is anxious to get a major 
league franchise, and if Washington of 
the American League or St. Louis of 
the National League is transferred to 
the Canadian city, it will take away 
the best city of the International 
League cieetit. While there has been 
much talk of the transfer of major 
league franchises mentioned, baseball 
officials do not expect that there will 
be any changes in either circuit. 


NEW OFFICERS IN 
THE CHICAGO CUBS 


CHICAGO, Illinois — The Chicago 
National League Baseball Club wul 
enter the season of 1919 with an en- 
tirely new list of officers. Fred 


Mitchell, the manager of the team, has: 


been elected president to succeed C. H. 


.Weeghman and the board of directors 


held a@ meeting Saturday at which 
time the other official positions were 
filled. W. L. Veeck has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer, while 
J. O. Sey has been elected secretary 
of the corporation and traveling secre- 
tary. W. H. Walker was the former 
vice-president and treasurer, while 
Walter Craighead was the secretary. 


Mitchell Not Eligible 


New CORK, New York—Jj; A. 
Heydler, acting president of the Na- 
tional League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs, has announced that Fred 
Mitchell, president and manager of the 
Chicago club, will not be eligible to 
sit in the annual meeting of the 
league which opens in this city Tues- 
day. The league constitution states 
that each club is entitled to two repre- 
sentatives at its meetings, but that 
they cannot be under contract to the 
club in the capacity of manager or 
player. 


FUNSTON DEFEATS GRANT 


CAMP FUNSTON, Kansas—Playing 
a heady game and exhibiting superior 
team work, the Camp Funston divi- 
sional football team Saturday defeated 
the Camp Grant team, 21 to 6. 

Two of Funston’s touchdowns were 
the result of blocked kicks. 


‘in the first 


jhand, while Vietor was 


der an exceedingly heavy handicap. 
This player was R. G. Caburn, of the 
flarvard Club. He is placed at minus 
10 aces and he had to face J. B. Cor- 
nell of the Yale Club, who is given 2 
aces, making Coburn’s total handicap 
12 aces. 
fully equal] to the test, as he won in 
straight games, 15—11, 15—9. 

This match was a splendid one to 
watch. Cornell appeared in his best 
form and he put lots of power into 
his shots, with the result that the first 
game was nip-and-tuck, with Coburn 
finally working up to the victory 
through greater technique and tourna- 
ment experience. The second game 
was easier for the Harvard star, as he 
improved in his work while his op- 
ponent was not equal to holding his 
best game through the entire match. 

One rather surprising result was the 
defeat of J. A. Vietor, Jr., one of the 
leading players at the Yale Club, by 
W. N. Rothschilds of the Princeton 
Club. Rothschilds is one of the limit 
men, being given seven aces and one 
placed at 
scratch. The Princeton man took the 
first game easily, while the second 
game found Vietor playing strongly 
and forcing the contest, but he was not 
quite equal to winning out, the final 
score being 15—12 in favor of the 
Princeton man. 

One of the most interesting of the 
two-game matches played Saturday 
was between Donald Mackay of the 
Yale Club and S. P. Hayward of the 
Princeton Club. Mackay won at 17— 
14, 15—12. This was a battle royal 
from beginning to end, with first one 
player leading and then the other, 
until the slashing driving of the Yale 
man finally turned the tide of battle 
in his favor. Hayward was another 
of the limit men. 

E. W. Putnam, Columbia, and H. D. 
Harvey, 
to a decision. Putnam winning at 2 


'sociation of Amateur Billiard Players, 


the governing board of the billiard 


sport in the United States, hold their | 
annual meeting. Several changes will | 
| probably be made in the constitution | 
‘and by-laws, it has been announced. It | 


is considered likely that a number of, 


new tournaments will be launched this | Madden and C orry 


year. 


tion of the association’ Ss championship |¢ 


tournaments, although it is deemed | 
extremely likely that the title play | 


will be returned to the association and | 


probably will take place in this city. 

Some action will be taken in the 
cases of amateurs who have with- 
drawn from the organization and who 
have taken part in unsanctioned 
matches and tournaments. 


round Saturday and he} 
came through to the second round de- | 


/spite the fact that he was playing un- | Mark 


The Harvard player was 


Intercity matches ,are planned for, 


and billiard players of Philadelphia, 
peting, the competition was very keen | Pennsylyania, 


and the men entered into the matches | rivals in a series of games beginning 


and this city will be 


tonight. he matches will be at 18.2 


| balkline and will mark the concluding 


play in a tourney which opened last 
week in the former city. 

Jacob Klinger, H. A. Coleman and 
Muldaur are the three local 
players, and their rivals from Phila- 
delphia are Earl Druckermiller, Goar 
and Stilz. Klinger and Muldaur have 
both scored victories for New York, 


but Coleman was defeated by Drucker-/ 


niller. 
“The first match fought will be be- 


tween Klinger and Goar. Tuesday 
Coleman will endeavor to retrieve his 
defeat at the hands of Druckermiller, 
and the closing contest will be 
Wednesday, when Muldaur opposes 
Stilz. 


LEAGUE ISLAND WINS 
FROM CAMP HANCOCK 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania— 
League Island Navy Yard football 
team raised itself to the height of grid- 
iron fame by defeating the Camp Han- 
cock eleven, 13 to 6, Saturday after- 
noon on Franklin Field in one of the 
most spectacular and thrilling football 
games seen there for some time. 

The first score of the game was 
made possible by Simmer’s pass of 37 
yards, which was caught by Yeabsley. 
The runner was downed a yard anda 
half from the goal line. He made the 
score on one play through the line and 
Simmer kicked the goal. This gave 
League Island a 7-to-0 lead at half 
time. 

The second navy yard touchdown 
was tallied in the third period and 
came at the end of a continuous march 
from the Camp Hancock 40-yard line. 

Harry Rote, former star at Gettys- 
burg College, tallied the only southern 
touchdown. In the fourth period he 
squirmed through a hole in the League 
Island defense for 15 yards and ié‘a 
touchdown. The summary: 


LEAGUE ISLAND CAMP HANCOCK 
Pree. Ee. 6 cc ceeuduuwteues r.e., Gulmarres 


Princeton, went three games | 


te 5 Sr rr rr r.t., Koch 
Bs Ulin ces ccc cv ecuncetesess r.g., Peterson 


Johnston, Ciccnscdeacetededseandben c., Adams 
-. «seh eesestowdase’s l.g., Gerber 


15—11 and 15—7. Another three- game | 
match was that between Wilson Adams 
of Yale and L. Miljus of the City 
Athletic Club. The Yale representa- | 
tive won by 15—8, 6—15 and 15—10. | 


| Newcomb, rt see cceeccceecesese l.t., Murray 
| FRING, F.6.. Kc scccctoseesessesn le., Austin 
‘Pears: OD... ccccsaeces eet 36 bee q.b., Rote 
| Yeabsley, I.N....cccccceccees: r.h., Eckbérg 
eee. OP. oc ccc eeenen des eudun Lh., Lewis 
. £ Be. RR eee ee soe 
The summaries: | QFLeague Island 13, .Camp. Hancock 

J. W. Lee, Harvard Club, plus 5, de- | Touchdowns—Yeabsley, 
feated T. L. Platt, Yale Club, plus 2, 1+—j} from touchdowns—Simmer. 
13, 15—8. ; Cornog for Haehl, Haehl 

E. G. Swigert, Harvard Club, plus 2, de-| Cornog for Haehl, 
feated J. H. Cole, Columbia Club, plus 7} Ankers for Higgins; 
and a hand, 15—12, 15—9. Hawkins for Koch, 

Wilson Adams, Yale Club, plus 2, de-!| Sutherland for Peterson, 
feated L. Miljus, City A. C., plus 5, 15—/tin. Referee—R. W. Maxwell 
8, 6—15, 1o—10. more. Head linesman—W. M. Hollen- 

N. M. Turner, Yale Club, plus 7 and a| back, Pennsylvania. Time of periods—'§ 
hand, defeated C. J. Lane, Columbia Club, | 15m. 
plus 7 and a hand, 15—0, 15—2. 

F.. B. Geddes, Squash Club, plus 7 and a 
hand, defeated C. F. Clarkson, Harvard 
Club, plus 2, 9—15, 15—7, 15—11. 

Donald Mackay, Yale Club, minus 5, de- 
feated S. P. Hayward, Princeton Club, 
plus 7, and a hand, 17—14, 15—12. 

F. S. Keeler, Columbia Club, minus 5, 
defeated C. T. Cooney, Yale Club, plus 2, 
15—9, 15—11. 

J. C. Tomlinson Jr., Yale Club, plus 2, 
defeated F. D. Shaw, Columbia Club, plus 
7 and a hand, 15—9, 15—10. 

R. G. Coburn, Harvard Club, minus 10, 
defeated J. B. Cornell, Yale Club, plus 2, 


15—-12, 15-9. ft 
W. H. Rothschild, Princeton Club, plus 7 Holiday. Gi S 
and a hand, defeated J. A. Vitetor, Yale 
An elaborate collection of 


Club, scratch, 15—4, 15—12. 
5. W. me * . inus 5, , 
E. W. Putnam olumbia Club, minus 5 Jewelry, gold and ahuer 
novelties. 


defeated H. D. Harvey, Princeton Club, 
plus 2, 2—15, 15—11, 15—7. 


for 


WASHINGTON WINS GAME 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri— hington 
University’s eleven defeat the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 20 to 7, in Satur- 
day’s clash. Good team work, fast 
plays, forward passes, drop kicks and 
excellent generalship were responsible 
for Washington’s victory. 


Prices to suit any purse. 


A. & C. Feldenheimer 


Jewelers, Silversmiths, Opticians 
Established since 1868 
Washington Street at Park 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


ENGLISH GOLFERS COMING 


CHICAGO, Illinois—According to a 
communication received by a profes- 
sional golfer in this city, Harry Var- 
don, James Braid, Edward Ray and 
J. H. Taylor, English golf experts, 
who have won many championships, 
plan to visit the United States next 
season. 


A. ‘LENNON'S “ 


The Store of the 


_REMEMBER! 


Uncle Sam Says: 
SHOP EARLY! 


Do All Y our Holiday Shopping 


The Store of Quality and Service In 
The Store of @ Million Gifts 
The Store of Sensible Gifts 
‘The Store of No Disappointments 


| GLOVE OR MERCHANDISE 
| ORDER MAKES AN IDEAL 
HOLIDAY GIFT 


Sold for Any Amount 
Good Any Time 


Holiday Cheer 


{ GLOVES, HOS/ERY. CMBRELLAS S 


| 

|| Morrison Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
I t Office Opposite 
= 


cHAS. Y. BERG, Manager 


= 


Suits Pressed 35c 
"Suits Cleaned $1.00 


Save delivery charges. 


UNIQUE TAILORING CO. 


| ttn | 


Tre Shuiry stoke 6 STORE Of "Sagat 


= 


Sixtrn, Morvison, Alder Sta 
\ = 104 Fourth St., 


Haehl, Rote. Goals | 
Substitutes— | 
Cornog, | 
Stone* for Yeabsley, | 
Foster for Eckberg, | 

Berry for Foster, | 
Davis for Aus>4 
Swarth- | 


At Any Lennon's Store | 


mit 


Near Park, Portland, Ore, | 


McNamara and Magin Take the 


First Prize in New York’s: 


Annual Six-Day Professional | specia to The Christian Science Monitor 


Bicycle Race / 


FINAL 
Team— 
| McNamara and Magin 


POINT STANDING 
Points 


Grimm and Thoma as 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, New York—The best 
team—R. L. McNamara and John Ma- 
gin—captured first honors in the six- 
day bicycle race, which came to an end 
one minute before the stroke of 12 
o'clock Saturday night. 


The Australians traversed 2447 


'miles since the beginning of the race 


which compared with the 2540 miles 
covered by the leading teams last 
year. Seven teams at the finish were 
tied for distances and the decision was 
reached on points. 

Alfred Goullet, who won last year’s 
race, dressed in the uniform of a naval 
aviator, started the point sprinters. 
McNamara won the first and third, his 
partner the second and fourth, and 
Corry the last. Great excitement pre- 
vailed when William Hanley jumped 
out and tried to break up the race by 
stealing a lap. He failed to turn the 
trick despite a gain of three-quarters 
of the distance around the saucer. 

Marcel Dupuy, the great French 
rider and Tom Bello withdrew from 
the race at 2:45 in the afternoon. 

McNamara and Magin outclassed 
the field of 15 teams from the start. 
They gathered in points in the 
sprints twice a day and gained stead- 
ily. They got stronger as the week 
wore on. 

If Dupuy had had a partner other 
than F. L. Kramer, he might have 
made the going hard for the win- 
ners. His riding was the feature of 
the race. 

Cash prizes amounting to $16,000 
were awarded to the 15 teams which 
entered the race. The winners re- 
ceived $3000; Seeond prize, $2500; 
third $2000: fourth, $1500; __ fifth, 
$1200: sixth, $1000; seventh,. $850. 
The remainder was divided between 
the teams. 


BIG ENTRY EXPECTED 
IN CENTRAL A. A. U. RUN 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Conference col- 
leges will attempt to corner the Cen- 


tral A. A. U. cross-country champion- 
ship scheduled to be held here Dec. 13. 
Sanction for the event has. been 
awarded the Franklin Skating and 
Athletic Club. The run will be held 
over a course of approximately five 
miles in Humboldt Park. 

Schools expecting to start teams are 


the University of Chicago, University || 


of Wisconsin, Iowa, Ames, Purdue and 
the University of Illinois. Club entries 
are expected from the Illinois A. C., 
Logan Square A. C., Illinois Steel Com- 
pany A. C., and the Greek-Olympic 
A. C. 


Sry 


Great 
Reductions 


Throughout 
the Store 


I 


Recent conditions retarding the 
sale of merchandise leave us too 
large a stock for this season. All 
our higher grade Suits, Coats 
and Dresses are now selling for 
many, many dollars less ‘than 

their regular prices. It will pay 
you to shop at the Eastern. 


Your Charge Account Is 
Respectfully Solicited 


ASTERN 


Outs itt C 
Por Hand OF So 


Washington Street at Tenth 


Victrolas—Grafonolas 


Brunswick—E.dison 
Phonographs and Records 


“ The House of Service, 
Courtesy and Dependability 


HYA CO. 


TALKING 
Briecie Alder Street, Prcevicbcsbsat ORE. 


MACHINE 
VALK- OVER 
Shoes of Quality 
) 


342 Washington St. 125 Broadway 
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~ Win Easy Victory From Mare 
Island Bluejackets, 19 to O 


from its Pacific Coast Bureau 
SACRAMENTO, California—Despite 
adverse conditions, the Mather Avia- 
tion Field cadets defeated the Mare 


While ieee were few forward 


passes due to the slippery condition 
of the ball, the Aviators introduced 
many new, effective and interesting 
plays. Coach DeHart of the Aviators 
made a sensational 50-yard dash to 
a touchdown, the feature play of the 
game. 

The Mather Field cadets have but 
one team to meet in the Pacific Coast 
elimination series for the Great! 


Lakes game to be played at Pasadena | 0 


Dec. 25, and that game will be played 
with Mare Island marines at Berkeley 
next Saturday.“ Coach DeHart has 
fully justified his persistent contention 
that football efficiency is a matter of 
intelligence and intelligent training 
rather than physical'stature and brute 
force, for while many of the Mather 
Field team are lightweights they have 
in succession defeated all contestants 
for the Pacific Coast championship— 
Ft. Baker, St. Marys, Leland Stanford 
Junior University, University of Cali- 
fornia, and last the Mare Island 
sailors. 


CINCINNATI TEAM | 
WANTS HOBLITZELL 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—A player-man- 
ager’s position will more than likely 
be offered to Lieut. Richard Hoblitzell 
by the Cincinnati club of the Natianal 
Baseball League, if he returns to that 
team. The desire to see Hoblitzell 


back at first base on his former team 
is not without basis of fulfillment, it 
is stated. Since Chase left the team 
the Cincinnati Reds have been with- 
out the services of a first-class first 
baseman, and now that Mathewson has 
announced his intention of remaining 
in the serviice, the manager’s berth is 
vacant. 

When asked as to the possibility of 
securing Hoblitzell from the Boston 
American League Club, Owner Her- 
mann said he was awaiting definite 
word from Manager Mathewson before 
proceeding with plans for the 1919 
season. 


Training 


day afternoon. 
superb defense,\and despite the ‘poor 


clean handling of the ball, 


hard-fought contest, both teams strug- 
gling every minute of the time, Brm- 
kin Island and the Newport Naval 
Station elevens played a 
scoreless game on Dewey Field Satur- 
Both sides exhibited a 
which impeded 
fumbles 


playing conditions 


were few. 

The visiting team appeared to have 
the edge on Newport in the first half, 
following the ball more closely and 
outrushing the local- team. In the 
second half, however, Newport clearly 
outplayed its rivals, making one ad- 
vance of 45 yards, getting the ball on 
Bumkin’s 5-yard line but lacking the 
powér to put it over. Twice Bumkin 
failed at drop kicks and Newport tried 
one without success. The visitors 
never got inside Newport’s 25-yard 
line. The summary: 

NEWPORT. BUMKIN ISLAND. 
en. We. ctvancdanvenanccue le., Kent 
peer, DB Eccccenonseues 1.t., McCarthy 
ees PO. dk ccecewses eeeedcet Lg.. Murphy 
De Gave éecoecetconeneeanel c., Turtle 
i Rs. owe dwebwedean al r.g., Graham 
Conway, ‘Lt ecewe cogeqeedéeeéésésnt r.t., Kyle 
a EE AP pT one r.e., Kane 
eS SCM 3 dé occ se dea nnbekeswe q.b., Garvey 
rn Tee eo tg ccaeakacons lL.h.b., Liston 
Ce UMS fo cheéscwsawn r.h.b., Broderick 
eee FO csc cavones f.b., Buckman 

Newport Naval Training Station 0, Bum- 
kin Island 0. Substitutes — Tucker for 
Stearns, Shapiro for Tucker, Tower for 
Kent, McDonough for Graham, Oliver for 
Kyle. Referee—Otis. Umpire—Coppen. 
Head linesman—Forbes. Time—Four 15m. 
periods. 


BETHLEHEM SOCCER 
TEAM VICTOR, 2 TO 0 


BETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania — The 
Bethlehem soccer team defeated the 
New York Shipbuilding eleven, 2 to 0, 
thereby securing a good start in the 
American challenge cup tie race. 
BETHLEHEM N. Y. SHIPBUILDING 
td ve ceaceadaekiwe g., Neff 
WeGOGGe, F.Bic cecsoctéencecses L.b., Spaulding 
Ferguson, 1.D.....eeeeee+- F-D., McLaughlin 
I > Io oso ésmweseaeens lL.h., Waltemaile 
CROs GR. cccccéceeuteeases c.h., Fisker 
LPR EE Elec cccceceececsstan r.h., Peters 
PEACH GIVES, Ghee ccceccescceosesess i.r., Kemp 
Pee: Slave ccstconsunes «++. ©F., Robinson 
Rayican, c.f.. e.f., Pollitt 
FOsveme, Dbitcecoes .0.1., Peat 
arnt TA. to dicwecaceibencns il, Brigham 

Bethlehem 2, New York Shipbuilding 0. 
Goals—Forrest, Fleming. Referee—James 
Kerr. Linesmen — Morrison, Bethlehem ; 
Robinson, Shipbuilders. Time of halves— 
45m. 


SATURDAY’S FOOTBALL RESULTS 


Washington 20, Nebraska 7. 

Colorado College 8, Colorado 7. 

Camp Funston 21, Camp Grant 6. 
Pelham Bay 0, Armed Guard 0. 
Philadelphia N. Y. 13, Camp Hancock 6. 
Boston 27, Mineola Aviators 0. 

Camp Greenleaf 37, Camp Dix 0. 
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a 


for the great history which he was 
to write later: here he read. Peter 
'Comestor’s ‘Historia Scolastica’; and 
a black-letter book, printed at Mantua 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
IN IRELAND in 1479, which tells of the events of 


Ss 

ect wwe Christian Bstonce Monitor | days of the Twelve Apostles. It is 
ayS when Walter Raleigh and, | pleasant to brood upon the change 

no doubt, many small companions, of | .from the turbulent court life to the 

which he would be the leader, were | ' quiet of this monastic retreat at 


making great adventure for them-! Youshal. ~ only in vara letter 
quartos was he interested, but also in 
Selves on the beach of Budleigh- ae garden. He planted great yellow 


Salterton, or in the rolling country |wallflowers and cedars and Affane 
behind the old farmhouse at Hayes | cherry, trees.” 


were great days for the gentlemen of And then, 
Devon and Cornwall. They were the 


when he had had enough his country the greatest in the world. 


recollections of its great ladies, his 
generous criticisms on poets, the peo- 
ple and courtiers whom he had seen 
and heard of, how he had been dazzled, 
how he had been disenchanted, and 
how he was come home to his Irish 
mountains and streams and lakes, to 
enjoy their beauty, though ‘in a sal- 
vage and foreign land.’” As Mr. Sélin- 
court well puts it, each man had his 
dream. Spenser, the realm of the 
Faérie Queene, where he would fash- 
ion the allegory of perfect chivalry; 
Raleigh, the kingdom of Guiana, which 


was to make his Queen mighty and 


. 


“spacious days’ of Queen Elizabeth, 
the days of high adventure and fab- 
ulous achievement; -vhen nothing | 
was so wonderful but it could be cred- | 
ited, and when the sailors returning 
from the Spanish Main with strange 
merchandise were always sure of a 
crowd of listeners at the inn or on 
th. quayside. And, as tale begets 
tale, when those who had just re- 
turned had finished, then, maybe, 
would some ancient mariner who had 
sailed with Jaques Carthier of St. 
Malo, tell his story, the story of -the | 
voyage up the river of Canada to) 
Saguenay, of the town of Hochelaga; 

of Agouhanna, the lord and king of | 
the country, “wearing a skjn of red | 
hedgehogs in place of a crown”; of, 
rubies and pearls bartered for iron | 
and toys, and of how their captain, | 
“noting the people’s misery read to, 
them. in a loud, clear voice. the first 
chapter of St. John's Gaspel.” 

And so it would go on; and.young 
Raleigh, with ears open and eyes 
azog would be listening to-it all, im-) 
bibing that passion for high™adven-| 
_ ture and great enterprise which made | 
him, in after years, one of the most, 
remarkable figures in a remarkable) 
time. Much has been written about. 
him and much more might be written. | 
Like all great men, .e had many facets | 
to his character. Raleigh the soldier, | 
brave but ruthless -after the manner! _,- 
of his times; Raleigh the sailor, the | 
organizer of great enterprises; Ral- 
eigzh, the courtier, living in outrageous 
splendor at Durham House, but work- 
ing sixteen hours a day, reading om- 
nivorously, interesting himself in the 
most diverse subjects; Raleigh the 
colonizer, the gold seeker, and Raleigh panionship. 
a prisoner in the Tower, looking out | org in their way. 
through his deep embrasured window | was content with his dreams. 
on the shipping of the. Thames, and than giad to live in his own world, the 
writing his “History of the World. world of the “Waérie Queene” 

It is all wonderfully full of matter, '“Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
strangely varied matter, for Raleigh's: : 
career was_nothing if not one of con- 
trasts. There were seasons of tre- 
mendous adventure and action, every. 
moment filled to the uttermost. And 
then there were scasons of repose 
and leisure, wonderful, long summer 
days and evenings spent in his gar- 
den at Youghal in Ireland, or at 
Sherborne in Dorset, planting trees 
and flowers, and engaging with furi- 
ous energy—at Youghal at any rate—. 
in demonstrating to all and sundry the 
tremendous importance of growing po- | 
tatoes. It was to Youghal, the little 
town in the South of Ireland at the. 
mouth of the Blackwater, that Raleigh | 
retired, under a cloud, from court in 
i589. Three years before, at the 
height of his popularity, when Eliza- 
beth was showering favors upon him, 
he had received a grant of 40,000 acres 
of the forfeited land of the Desmonds 
on the Blackwater, and Youghal seems | 
to have zone with the estate. Anyway, | 

taleigh was its mayor, and, what with | ?"° oe: i 
administering his office and looking. wo-aaag 
after his lands, he found, for a time, hore 
some outlet for that astonishing energy 1 <eeping my 
which characterized his whole career. | shade 

The house at Youghal—it is still | Of the greene alders by the Mullaes shore : 

es a strange shepheard chaunst. to find 
there—was, as Hugh de Sélincoutt | nie but: 
points out in his book on Raleigh, | Whether allured with my pipes delight. 
very dear to Raleigh, because it re- Whose pleasing sound yshrilled far about | 
sembled the 6ld manor house at Bud-!2F thither: led by chaunce, I know not 
leigh-Salterton where he was born. | Alga mages 
Long and low, with rooms lined with came. 
small panels of Irish oak, there is} And how he hight, 
something curiously dignified about it | The Shepheard of 
all. “A large dining-room is on the And i ica came 
‘ground floor,” writes Mr. de Sélin- He sitting me beside in that same shade. 
court, “from which runs a subter-/ Provoked me 
ranean passage connecting the house 
with the old tower of St. Mary’s 
Church. In one of the kitchens the 
ancient wide-arched fireplace remains. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s study had fine 
dark wainscot, deep, projecting win- 
cows, and a richly carved oak mantel- 
piece, which rose to the full height 
‘of the ceiling. The cornice rested 
upon three figures—of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, and the rest of the struc- 
ture ws covered with dexterous 
carving. cirecular-headed panels. and 
Strangely wrought emblematical de- 
vices. His bedroom adjoined the 
study: in it, too, was a carved mantel- 
piece of oak, and in the fireplace 
Dutch tiles, four inches square. Be- 
hind the wainscoting of this room 
Was a recess, in which 2 part of the 
old monkish library was hidden at 
the time of the Reformation. Here 
Raleigh worked, os notes, Eanee. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Youghal and of study and of 
| flowers and potatoes, he one day sad- | 
'dled his horse, and with a servant or 
two took the road to Limerick, 
the Galtee Mountains, and, close 
Buttevant and Doneraile, 


It was a curious com- 
Both men were dream- 
but whilst Spenser 


of Kilcolman. 


transmute into deeds. The poet 
Raleigh would draw him to Spenser, 
following him gladly for a while along 
the banks of his beloved Mulla. But, 
_before very long, he would break out 
into a fierce denunciation of that in- 
ertia in his companion which he could 
not understand. 
_to be up and doing, to come with him 
to court; to claim the honors to 
which his talents entitled him, 
bask in the’ sunshine of that royal 
presence which meant so much to 
Raleigh himself. 

It was several years afterward, 
when, having actually yielded to the 
importunities of his masterful friend, 
Spenser had made a pilgrimage to 
court, 
chanted, to his beloved Kilcolman 
that he wrote in “Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again” 
of those days with Raleigh in 1589: 


— he) I sat (as was my 


A 
| Under foote of Mole, that mountain 


sheepe amongst the cooly 


There 


asked from what place he 


the 
far 


Ocean by name, 
from the main-sea 


‘made, 
He found 
at: at” : 
| Yet, ocemuling my pipe, he took in hond 
My pipe, before that oemuled of many, 
And played thereon; (for well that skill 
he cond ;) 
Himseif as skillful in that art as any. 
He piped, I sung; and, 
piped. 


himselfe full greatly pleased 


mery ; 
Neither envying other, nor envied, 
So piped we, untill we both were weary. 


They were happy. peaceful times. 
and often, no doubt. after he had 
gone back into the maélstrom, Raleigh | 
remembered them. 

Spenser sent him soon a 
“Colin Clout” after his return to Kil- 
colman, and therein Raleigh would © 
have found the whole story: “Colin | 
clout’s visit, under Raleigh’s 
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San Francisco 


over. 
by 
turned aside | 
to visit Edmund Spenser in his castle | 


'—The apparent ending of the war has | ia 


By chaunge of turnes, each making other | 


Sir Walter Raleigh’s house at Y oughal 


| 
| 


Special to 


|asked and 
' merely entertainment. 
the city approved enthusiastically that | company. 
“Tea For! given for the first time on Tuesday, 


it rocked | Dec. 3 


very 
‘ Three,” 
'the Belasco with applausé over the) 
| Hattons’ “fast” 
| which quickly was 
| storehouse after New York t6ok a look | 'functory and dull, glistened with bril- 
”" one of the best | | liancy and charm. 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


THEATERS 


. . . ry . 
Theater Conditions in Wasbington 
The Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


‘brought to Washington many perplex- | 


more | ing civic problems, 


'of these problems concerns Washking-| 
and the | ‘stage fane, good, bad and indifferent, 
Raleigh had ' 
no use for dreams that he could not | 
in ; 
_ton had 
| rical 
| station on the road that leads 
/reputed arbiter of 
| theatricai, 


He would urge him | 


and to: 
itemporarily, 


‘of politics, 


| 


before 


. ‘ _ larity 
and had returned again, disen- | 
‘| ington, 
: ences, 
that delightful account ! 


and not the least 


ton’s 
sun. 

Befaqye there was any war, 
attained considerable theat- 
an experiment 
to that 


future place in the amusement | 


prominence as 


American 
Broadway. For 
part, Washington’s pre-war audiences 
were audiences of refinement and 
taste, 


| duction, 


‘lem drama, 
| extravaganza—anything 
' gamut 
i April to October, Washington was a 
city that must_have stage entertain- 
| ments regardless of their nature; 
'well-nigh was ruined any reputation 
_thacity had attained, in past years, as | merch of his vocal opportunities. 
'a cultured critic of dramatic output. 
| by | at 
‘September of the present year, had /| taken by’ Mr. 
| become 


be it. 


paratively small, but there was little 
or no time to spend it, except on the 
occasions of leave, Civilian war- 
workers had exchanged the small sal- 
aries the world of private industrial 
enterprise paid to clerical help for 
governmenial salaries that. were by 
comparison often lavishly generous. 
Broadway managers, who consider 
themselves astute gentlemen, were 
deceived by the clamor along the 
Potomac. Week by week, following 
the influx of these war-workers, the 
city’s theater receipts rose higher. 
The managers, mindful of Washing- 
ton’s former critical judgment and 


| basing this judgment .on the fact that | 


|Washington audiences were usudlly 


| drawn from all parts of the country, 


came to the almost unanimous con- 
clusion that Washington in war time 
was the tryout city de luxe. 
Accordingly, in the spring of 1918, 
the producers began tossing their new 
offerings, scheduled for 1918-19 pro- 
at the capital. They were 
snapped up avidly—melodrama, prob- 
musical comedy, 
in the 


of theatrical output. 


but 


The city’s approval of plays, 


sO 


of paradise was plaving to a; 


still 


neat bit of comedy, 
but with equal ardor, 


“The Walkoffs,”’ 
relegated to the 


farce, 


“Lightnin’, 


Se ee EY semen mene 


farce, | 
long | 
From | 


| thoroughly promiscuous | 
| that this indiscriminate approval gave | fered during the second week of the 
rise tq the witticism that an actor’s 
‘idea 
| Washington audience on Sunday night. | an hour or so judiciously excised from 
|These audiences as a matter of fact, | the score. 
ask, not drama but | 
It is true that| linger long in the repertory of the 


' season, 


‘tion of the score, which under other 


| Polacco was to have conducted, but 


} 
| 
i 
! 


liked plays of the present year, star- | 


but.so did a 


Paradise,” stopping off en route toward 


ring Frank Bacon, got an enthusiastic | 
|reception in Washington, 
‘third-rate production of 


not only because of the flexibility” of 
“The Bird of | 


‘light of ‘the difficulties 


a season in Greensboro. North Caro-| 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Baton 
|Rouge, Louisiana, and other points 
, south. 

This ostrich-like 


has had, nevertheless, 


favorable effect upon Washington—an* 


Washing- | 
| permanent. 
to 


effect which, it is to be hoped, will be) 


the’ censorship of the advertiser, 


'had long held to the cowardly and un- 
truthful custom of merely describing | 


things - 


e ost | ; 
th = rmention 


recruited from the upper and | Ute 


upper middle classes in American so- | 


drawn to 
at least, by 
diplomacy and 
mental] administration. 
were foolhardy enough to 
audiences of this type 
wares which sought 
upon any appeal 
elements,. though 
with its rather smart 


ciety, and 


exigencfes 


display 
atrical popu- 
to the 
Wash- 

audi- 


coarser 


the exotic in drama, particulatly if 


.it chanced to be of the musical variety. 


crumbled. 


| 


ithe 


is Sailors and 


their 


himself he did yveleepe ! fon. 


came the war and standards 
Into Washington poured 
‘the soldiers, the war workers, the 
technical manufacturing experts and 
the plain clerks, by the thousands. 
They came from the big cities 
little towns. Many were 
, Viduals uninstructed and unfamiliar 
with metropolitan standards of drama. 
marines from 
military camps near 
leaves of absence in 
They, like the war workers, 


‘Then 


‘or so by spent 
Washing- 


had 


| Men chiefly drawn from civil occupa- 


‘tions and from localities which. 
erally 


{ 4 : we * . 

Oe itate -mnene’ whanenint ae: _ better class drama. 
And when he heard the musicke which I | _ 
| formerly 


speaking, knew little of 


The financial obstacles which 


stood between these thou- 


sands of amusement-seekers and the 


: 


\when he sung, I | 


| 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


copy of | 


| 


guid- | 
ance, to the Court, his thoughts and_ 


| 
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entertainment 
In 


nigher-priced dramatic 
| dissolved almost overnight. 
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Washington, | 
ashington,| vith mediocre 


govern- | 
Few managers | 


the-| weapon of advertising, 


-not only possible, but necessary, 


a play’s 
bad points 
voracious 

war 


of the 
production. The 
of Washington’s 


It became possible to fill a theater 
offerings, and 
managements of.theaters, long hostile 
to the slightest adverse criticism of 
their offerings, 
force their hostility the 
re- 


through 
gradually 
laxed this ban until, finally, 


the | Marguerite. 


'asks for the delicacy of touch which 


| 
| 
} 
| 
j 


assimilation Of; Metropolitan Company to take the part 


a distinctly | 'has been effectively filled in previous 


The newspapers, chained | 


good points and omitting any | 
of a/| 

appe- | 
popula-. 


tion for amusement changed all this. : day 


MUSIC 


Opera in Chicago 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Mr. Campanini’s 
third week of opera at the Auditorium 
opened on Sunday, Dec. 1, with “La 
Bohéme.”* One of the most sagacious 
impresarios in the world, the director 
of the Chicago Opera Association de- 
termined that a combination of Puc- 
cini’s composition, John McCormack 
and Mme. Galli-Curci would be likely 
to make an irresistible appeal to his 
patrons. He was entirely right. The 
Auditorium was sold out and appar- 
ently great joy sat enthroned in every 
heart. The performance of “La 
Bohéme” was an ‘admirable one. Mme. 
Galli-Curci already had appeared as 
Mimi last season and had -made it 
clear that the heroine of Puccini’s 
work was one whose ‘histrionism and 
vocal exactions were well within the 
boundaries of her style. Her beauti- 
ful singing and effective acting again 
evoked more than ordinary respect. 
Mr. McCormack, too, was in the pic- 
ture. He is not, to be sure, a great 
actor, but no great subtlety is required 
for Rodolfo and the Irish artist made 
Mr. 
the last moment his place was 
Sturani. 
“William Tell,” which had been of- 
was repeated on Dec. 2, with 
the same cast as before but with half 


It 
that Rossini’s work is not likely to 


“The Barber of Seville’ was 


Mr. Campanini conducted and, 
thanks to his skill, the orchestral por- 
ministrations too often sounds per- 
Mme. Galli-Curci 


was the Rosina of the cast. She isa 
happy exponent of the part—happy 


her voice, which permits her to make 
in Rossini’s 
music, but because Rosina’s action 
Mme. Galli-Curci is well able to be- 


stow. Fernando Carpi came from the 
|of the count, a part that not always 


|, performances of the work in Chicago. 
The tenor was excellent in it. The 


would seem, however, 


cast suffered a loss in the absence of 


'but Constantin Nicolay stepped cour- 
ageously into the breach. Mr. Strac- 
ciari was the Figaro of the perform- 
ance and a good if not a great one. 
“Faust” was on the bill for Wednes- 
Dec. 4, with Muratore in the title 


réle, and with Miss Gall in the réle of 


and prepared to en-; 


it became | 
for 


| some newspaper accurately to specify | 


was not adverse to a taste of | 


and | ; : ipa , 
indi ‘against a continuancé of this policy. 
= 


the dozen | 


sen- | 
the ||) 


the | 
the pay of the men was com- | 


theater 


| 


the nature of current productions. 


At least two of Washington’s four) 


dailies are at present adhering to this 
policy, and it is possible that in the 
future, the city’s newspaper 


scribers for the truth, 
any revived advertising pressure the 
theaters may attempt to bring to bear 


will be! 
forced to meet the demands of its sub- 7 
regardless of | 


| 


Another favorable effect of this the-, 
atrical gormandizing of the past year | 
has been the inevitable education of | 


this new $ 


the permanent part of 
public in what 


what is’ not good in theatricals. 


had ! | 


Correct Apparel for W omen 


The Artistic 
in Dress 


“Carman” Label Adds Dis- 
tinction and Insures 


Value 


CARMAN 


Second Avenue at Spring Street 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The 


BEST QUAL ITY OF 


MEATS—POULTRY 


Butter and Eggs 


UNION ANNEX 
Stall 4 and 5 Westlake | 
Market 
Elliott 3145 


UNION MARKET 
225 Union Street, 
near Srd Ave. 
iain 5880—Elliott 1787 

SEATTLE 


ROY J. HUTSON, Manager 
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Danziger Fur Company 


Manufacturing Furriers 
1322 Second Ave., Seattle 


A complete line of Furs in up-to-the-minute 
styies—-moderately priced. 
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“CRockeny Occidental Fuel Company \ 
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The former sang, as 
always he has sung in Gounod’s work, 
with much beauty 
fervidity of expression. 


Bush & Lane 


Uprigh . : 
Pr sale P 1anos 


Miss Gall 


THE CECILIAN 
The Perfect Player Piano 
‘VICTOR & FARRAND 
Pianos and Player Pianos 


All Leading Makes of 
Talking Machines 
| Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise 


SEATTLE STORE 
1519 Third Avenue 


J.S. GRAHAM, Inc. 


Cloaks, Gowns, 
Millinery, Suits, 
Dresses and Waists 


Complete Assortments and 
Moderate Prices at All Times. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Suter’s for Diamonds 


One of the largest selections 

of wrist watches in the North- 

] west. In Gold, Platinum and 

Diamonds. Large selection of 
Fine Silver. 


All goods guaranteed as 


‘represent 
One price to all. 
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SEconpavt. 
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Boston Market Company 


Seatile’s Strictly Sanitary Pike Street Marke 


Best Selected © 
MEATS FISH 


Fresh and Smoked | Fresh, Salted and Smokea 


ae Shipments Made 
JOHN HAMAN GEO. PALMER 
Elliott 499 


Main 5466 
116-118 Pike Street BEATTLE 
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|| Gift Buying This Year 
Vittorio Trevisan, one of the cleverest | 
'buffos on the modern operatic stage, | | 


of style and with | 


. 

reenforced the highly favorable im- 
pression which she had made in 
“Romeo and Juliet.” There can be 
no doubt that so good a singer and so 
intelligent an actress is‘an acquisition 
to the company that is well worth 
having. Mr. Journet was a good, if a 
conventional, Mephistopheles. 

It is not necessary to do more than 
merely record the repetition of “Car- 
men” on Dec. 6. The cast was as it 
had been the previous week with the 
exception of Micaela, which was sung 
by Miss Macbeth instead of Miss Shar- 
low. For the matinee on Saturday, 
Dec. 7, “La Gioconda” was revived. 
Rosa Raisa sang brilliantly in the title 
réle, and other successful vocalists on 
the stage were Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Allesandro Dolci, Giacomo Rimini and 
Carolina Lazzari. Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted. In the evening “Thais” was 
repeated. 


STUDENTS DESIRE 
FREE PORTO RICO 


SAN JUAN, Porto Rico—The stu- 
dents of the University of Porto Rico 
have presented a petition to the Legis- 
lature asking it to amend the memo- 


rial to President -Wilson and the Am- 
erican Congress so as to demand com- 
plete independence as the only status 
compatible with the ideals and inter- 


[RETAIL PRICES CUT TO 
AID RECONSTRUCTION © 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Western, Bureau 


FLINT, Michigan — Practically all 
merchants in the 15 me&t_ essential 
lines of business here have pledged 
themselves to cut retail prices sub- 
stantially for at least 90 days to help 
aid. reconstruction. 
already have cut their price a cent a 
quart and coal dealers have reduced 
prices below the scale of the federal 
Fuel Administration. 
to be brought into the movement, too. ! 
The plans aim to force jobbers and 
wholesalers into line in a reduction of 
prices. 
ment along this line. 


NATURALIZATION ACT 


The milk dealers 


Landlords are: 


It suggests a-national move- 


SCOPE IS WIDENED 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor 
HONOLULU, Hawaii—Federal Judge 


Vaughan rules that the United States 
Army Naturalization Act of May 9 last 
repeals naturalization section 2169, 
limiting naturalization rights to Cau- 
casians 
descent and permits naturalization of 
Chinese, Japanese and Koreans serv- 
ing in the forces of the United States 
Army and Navy in the present war. 


-and persons of « African 


ests of Porto Rico. The petition states 


that the action of the students is 
based on Presideht Wilson’s speeches 
promising self-determination to small 
nations. — 


RADCLIFFE REPRESENTED 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—For the 
second Wellesley unit which expects 
to sail for Europe soon the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Association war work com- 
mittee has chosen Miss .Blizabeth E. 
Freeman of Quincy as its representa- 
tive. Miss Freeman was graduated 
from Radcliffe in the class of 1909, 
with special distinction in economics. 
She taught in Cambridge and Boston 
schools for s six c years. 
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Pike Street and Fifth Avenue 


Should Be Confined 


to the “Useful” 
And “Useful Gifts” very 


properly implies something for 
the home—some essential piece 
of furniture or some necessary 
home accessory that will con- 
tribute to home comfort and to 
home influence. 


The Grote - Rankin Co. has 
made every thoughtfell prepa- 
ration to meet your gift re- 
quirements. 


Gift Stocks Are Complete 
and at Their Best Now 


There are scores of unusual | 
gift pieces here which are nec- 
essary to home comfort—Gifts 
priced from as little as a dol- 
lar or two up to as high as you 
may care to go. 


FREDERICK 


—— 


The 
Council 
of 
National 
Defense 


is asking the retail stores of 


the country to assist in se- 
curing the cooperation of all cit- 
zens in a movement to promote 
Early Holiday Shopping, and to 
encourage the purchase of Use- 
ful Holiday Gifts, except in the 
case of gifts for young children. 


The Couneil further asks our 
citizens (1) to spread their Holi- 
day buying over October, November 
and December, and (2) to carry their 
own packages whenever possible. The 
Council requests, also, that the stores 
shall not increase their working forces 
by reason of the holiday business. 


This store is glad to pledge its | 
efforts toward making these sug- | 
gested measure effective, and confi- 
dently anticipates the willing coopera- 
tion of its patrons toward the same 
patriotic end. 


£7 NELSON 


AT FIFTH AVE. AND PINE “~ 
SEATTLE 


— 
China 
Dinnerware 


Large stocks of New Patterns | 

in Semi Porcelain and Fine 

China 

MODERATELY PRICED 
5th Floor 


Fraser-PatersonCo, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


“Values Tell” 


CHEASTY’S 
KUPPENHEIMER 
CLOTHES 
For Men and Young Mea 


Correct Apparel for Men | 
Where Quality Reigns 


is more than a catch phrase, 
it is the truth when applied to 


KING BROS. CO. 


1200 and 711 Second Avenue 


| SEATTLE 
| ape: 


LENNON’S Glove or 
Merchandise Order 

makes an ideal Holiday Gift. 
Sold for any amount. Good 


any time at any 


Lennon’s Store 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Scandinavian-American 
Bank Bidg., 

l1ith & Pacific Ave. 


Main 1614 


HARDY &COMPANY 


901 Second Avenue, SEATTLE 


Dependable Merchandise 


Leading Portrait Photographers 


Woodlawn Flower Shop 


Main 663 
1410-1412 Second Avenue, Seattle 


WHOLESALE—RETAIL 


Our Floral Telegraph Covers 
U. S. and Canada 
HARRY A. CROUCH 


Jorgen Nelson — 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
Reliable Workmanship and Prices 
Come and see our stock 
1511 Fourth Avenue, near Pike 
SEATTLE. WASH. 


COLUMBIA CASH MARKET 


AND GROCERY, INC. 
79-81 Columbia St., corner Columbia and 
Western Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 


MEATS AND GROCERIES 


We Specialize for Restaurants and Hotels 


We deliver only large orders , 
Phones: Eltiott 5304 and 5305 / | 


The Taylor Book Co. 


Arcade Building, Tel. m. 5352 Seattle, Weeb, 


GENERAL AGENTS 
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MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARY 


Reference History Edition 
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. people out of books? 
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A Pilgrimage to Griff 
House 


Have you ever had a dream of drift- 


ing, back into a pleasant Story Land, 


where you met all your favorite 
It’s really the 
nicest kind of a dream that one can 
have; but, if you cannot manage the 
dream, the best sort of a substitute 
is to go yourself and visit the scenes 
which played their part in the back- 
ground of the stories. In some ways, 
this, plan even surpasses in charm 
that of the dream which is, at best, 
a bit inaccurate. For instance, if you 
are fond of reading about Maggie and 
Tom Tulliver, in “The Mill on the 
Floss,” why not go to Warwickshire 
and see with your own eyes the dis- 
trict which George Eliot knew so 
well and put into her book? 

It isn’t far distant from the well- 
known Shakespeare country, or from 
Warwick and Kenilworth, this lovely 
part of England where the novelist 
was born. On the big estate of Arbury 
Hall, where the picturesque, rambling 
house may be seen from the drive, 
across a little pond, is the comfortable 
farmhouse where George Eliot was 
born, her father being at the time 
caretaker at the hall. Beyond, on the 
road to the market town of Nuneaton, 
is Griff House, where the little girl 
passed much of her childhood and 
which became, also, the home of the 
‘Tullivers. .It is a delightful old red 
brick home, covered well With cling- 
ing ivy and sheltered from the view 
of*the passer-by, because of a thick 
and splendid great yew tree on the 
lawn. Behind is an old garden, more 
trees and the numerous farm build- 
ings, which all readers of George Eliot 
remember; it is a house that any little 
girl would like to live in and play 
about. You have only to go along the 
road a bit, to where it dips into a 
hollow, and you come to the very same 
“brown canal” where Maggie used to 
fish with brother Tom, when he was 
amiable enough to allow her to go 
with him; it isn’t in the least hard 
to find the little round pool and the 
old mill of George Eliot’s childhood. 

You see, these things belonged alike 
to the child experiences of Maggie und 
Tom Tulliver and to George Eliot her- 
self, and for this reason. Although it 
is a common thing, in studying the 


ae idiibins some little service which 
Maggie had forgotten to perform for 
him during his absence. There were 
harsh reproofs and then bitter tears 
from Maggie, who desired nothing half 
so much as to be approved of in the 
eyes of her big brother. Off she 
rushed once more, into the shelter 
of the dim, quiet attic, to which Tom 
was sent, to induce her to come forth, 
only when tea time had arrived. 
Whatever would poor Maggie have 
dune without that “great attic that 
ran under the old high-pitched roof”? 

Maggie did have plenty of happy 
times, though, both with Tom on his 
expeditions about the country, and 
with her father who, not being a very 
learned man himself, delighted to lift 
his little daughter to his knee, put a 
great book before her and listen while 
she read to him. “She understands 
what one’s talking about so as never 
was,” Mr. Tulliver would say, “and 
you should hear her read—straight 
off, as if she knowed it all beforehand. 
And allays at her book. She’! read 
the books and understand ’em better 
than half the folks as are growed up.” 

So, when you are at Griff House, or 
‘rambling about near the canal and 
the brown pool and the mill, you will 
remember all this and much more. 
You will recall Aunt Glegg and that 
cousin, Lucy Deane, to whom Maggie 


disadvantage; 


that bunch of pink and white and 
curled primness which was Lucy. 
They will all come back to you, ac- 
companied with many wonderments 
as to just what things and persons 
actually happened during George 
Eliot’s own childhood and which ones 
never existed except in her active 
imagination. Isn’t such a pilgrimage 
really more satisfactory than that 
dream of Story Book Land? 


The Pioneers 


Mother Dandelion, down in a corner 
of the meadow, in the triangular patch 
formed by the junction of two old 
stone walls and a wide beaten path- 
way, gathered her children about her, 


‘you know, if 
'the dandelions, that this was quite an 
affair; for Mother Dandelion had a 
great many children, fully as many, 


one day, for a family conference. Now, | 
you've ever observed | 
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_THE CHILDREN’S 


was always being compared, to her | 
for Mr. Tulliver’s “lit- | 
tle wench” was not in the least like! 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


aw, 


if not more, than the Old Woman | out, she waited for a breeze that was 


| Who Lived in a Shoe; and, like the| stronger. 


She let several go by. but 


various novels, to find the author de-|Q)d Woman, she was puzzled to know j at last she saw one coming which she 


scribing different ones among her 
friends and relatives, we have to go 
to “The Mill on the Floss” to discover 
her telling many of her own experi- 
ences. Many believe the scene of this 
book to have been for the most part 
laid in the town of Gainsborough, in 
Lincolnshire, but certain descriptions 
unquestionably refer to the house and 
surroundings in Warwickshire. Of 
course, the ideal thing would be, in 
some mysterious way, to bring these 
two settings together; that’s where 
the dream would come in handily, for 
things of that sort are easily arranged 
in dreams. But, in actual experience, 
a visit only to Griff House will enable 
you to reconstruct much of the first 
part of the story of Tom and Maggie. 

Standing under that old yew tree, 
you can recall that memorable day 
when Tom ‘was at last coming home 
from school—the day on which Mag- 
gie’s impatience led her into mischief 
of various sortsand drove her up into 
the dim, musty old attic, there to cry 
out her woes to the spiders and the 
cobwebs and the old boxes heaped to- 
gether. “Tom was to arrive early in 
the afternoon,” the story tells us, “and 
there was another fluttering heart be- 
sides Maggie’s when it was late 
enough for the sound of the gizg-wheels 
to be expected; for if Mrs. Tulliver 
had a strong feeling, it was fondness 
for her boy. “At last the sound came 
—that quick, light bowling of the 
gig-wheels—and in spite of the wind, 
which was blowing the clouds about, 


“* and was not likely to respect Mrs. 


Tulliver’s curls and cap-strings, she 
came outside the door, and even held 
her hand on Maggie’s offending head, 
forgetting all the griefs of the 
morning. 

“*There he is, my sweet lad. But, 
Lord ha’ mercy! he’s got never a 


_cOllar on; it’s been lost on the road, 

*T’ll be bound, and spoilt the set.’ 
“Mrs. Tulliver stood with her arms | 

open; Maggie jumped first on one leg) 


and then on the other; while Tom de- 
scended from the gig, and said, with 
masculine reticence, as to the tender 
emotions, ‘Hallo! Yap-what! are.you 
‘there?’ 

“Nevertheless he submitted to be 
kissed willingly enough, though 
Maggie hung on.his neck in rather a 
strangling fashion, while his blue- 
gray eyes wandered towards the croft 
and the lambs and the river.... 
He was one of those lads _ that 
grow everywhere in England, and at 
12 or 13 years of age, look as much 
alike as g@slings:—a lad with light- 
brown hair, cheeks of cream and roses, 
full lips, indeterminate nose and eye- 
brows—a physiognomy in which it 
seems impossible to discern anything 
but the generic character of boyhood; 
as different as possible from poor 
Maggie’s phiz, which Nature seemed to 
have molded and colored with the most 
decided intention.” 

Yes, we well know how unlike 
Tom’s appearance was that of Mag- 
gie, for she was as dark as he 
‘was light, and her hair was of such 
determined straightness. as to resist 
all Mrs. Tulliver’s well-intended ef- 
forts to curl it. So ashamed were 
the members of the family of Maggie’s 
deep brown complexion and black 
hair that it was little wonder how, 
in despair of those horrid curl papers, 
Maggie one day cut off her long locks. 
But, to come back to that day of 
Tom’s return. Being in good humor, 
when first returned home to many 
familiar possessions and comforts, 
Tom undertook to admit Maggie into 
his confidence as to some wonderful 
new treasure which he was hiding in 
his pocket; 2]1 went well for a fime, 
and there. were prospects of great 


“> Jarks together, when suddenly Tom 


j 


| floated off one day on a breeze. 


spring and fall, 
and her brood had remained undis- 
turbed year after year, and so had 
quite taken possession. 

“It is not that I am not satisfied 
here or want you to leave me,” she 
said, this morning, to her yellow- 
haired children, who stood very stiff 
and straight before her, . listening 
dutifully to what she had to say. “It 
is only that there is no longer any 
room here for you to start up house- 
keeping, as each of you must shortly 
do for himself.” 

At this:the younger children looked 
very much surprised, as well they 
might, for all about them were the 
comfortable homes of their older 
brothets and sisters and, like them, 
they expected to settle close to the 
homestead, when their time came to 
leave. 

“It has been growing crowded for 
some time,” continued Mother Dande- 
lion; ‘“‘we’ve gone just as close to the 
stone walls aS we can, and we've coy- 
ered every inch of ground: in this 
patch, where something else wasn’t 
already growing.” ' 

“T should say you had,” murmured 
the raspberry bush, but in so low a 
tone that only its own leaves heard it; 
“T’ve been obliged to throw my shoots 
clear over the wall.” 

“We've even gone out in the path- 
way,” went on Mother Daudelion, all 
unconscious of the raspberry bush’s 
remarks, “and we never could have 
managed there, if it had not been that 
we have such short stems that it 
doesn’t matter-if we are trampled on. 
There simply isn’t any place left for 
‘us to go.” 

At this all the children, big and 
little, looked much startled and the 
little ones cried in consternation: 
“What shall we do?” 

“I’ve given the subject a great deal 
of thought,’ said Mother Dandelion; 
“the older children can stay where 
they are, but the younger children 
must go out into the world.” 

“How shall we go?” queried a yel- 
low-topped bud, that was hardly more 
than half open. “We haven’t any feet 
to go on.” 

“Oh, I’ve arranged that,’’, replied 
Mother Dandelion; ‘of course, it’s far 
too soon for you to go. I’ve only told 
you about it, so you may be thinking it 
over and, when you are old enough, 
you’ll see.”” Whereupon she dismissed 
them and settled her green ruffles, 
with a great sense of having done her 
duty. 

There was one of the younger chil- 
dren that was bigger than the others, 
and so he was the. first to’ go. When 
all his yellow hair had turned to a 
soft, downy fuzz, he obeyed his moth- 
er’s instructions, and, in great glee, 
But 
the breeze was a gentle one, hardly 
more than-a zephyr; and, after going 
a short way, it quite gave out and 
dumped the tuft of fuzz, with its cling- 
ing seed, just the other side of the 
stone wall. : 

“Oh, well,” said this dandelion, “I 
would like to have gone further, but 
it really doesn’t matter; I may as well 
stay here as not,” and he proceeded 
to bury himself in the soil, prepara- 
tory to starting a colony of his own. 

Mother Dandelion, who had care- 
(fully watched the whole proceeding, 
was quite disappointed that her old- 
est and biggest son was not more of 
a traveler; so you may be sure that, 


what to do with them. Because it waS| felt sure would answer. 
so hedged in by the walls, this tiny! before she could say a word, the wind 
patch of ground had been left to it-| swooped down and lifted four of her! . 
self; and, therefore, while the rest) children bodily and made off with | 801mg to start. 
of the meadow was sown regularly to | them. 
crops and was plowed freshly each | time to call: “Be brave, my children,” | 
Mother Dandelion | 


before she started the next pioneer | 


) 


However, 


Mother Dandelion had only | 


when they were out of sight. | 

“Oh! I can’t go so fast,” cried one; | 
“nlease, Mr. Wind, stop and let me| 
down.” So the wind slackened up| 
just a wee bit and the dandelion seed 
slid down and landed in the middle of 
a lawn. The other three dropped out, 
one by one. The first landed in a 
window box and caused great surprise 
to the owner, who wondered later on | 
how a dandelion plant could spring | 
up there; the second chose a freshly | 
plowed meadow, because it reminded | 
him of home; while the third was 60 | 
long making up its mind what to do, | 
that it was carried over a big, wide! 
river and had to start its colony on 
the other side. 

So, one by one, Mother Dandelion | 
watched her children depart to make: 
homes for themselves, until they were 
all gone but one; a tiny blossom that 
had remained hidden, throughout the 
fall, behind its larger and more showy 
brothers and sisters. “I don’t like to 
eo,” it kept saying to itself, each time 
one of the balls of fuzz went floating 
off on the wind; “the wind is so fast 
and it carries one up so high.” 

“Why not come with me?” asked 
one of the delicate-winged seeds of 
the pine tree, which had just emerged 
from a cone and was preparing to| 
start out for itself. 

“Thank you,” replied the dandelion, 
looking up into the pine’s’ green 
branches, “but the pine seeds fall 
straight down, so I wouldn’t be any 
better off than if I stayed right here.” 

“Why not come with me?” queried 
a huge tumbleweed that, at that in- 
stant, came whirling by. “I will carry 
you far enough.” 

“T am not so certain of that,” said 
the little dandelion, and, sure enough, 
bang!—up against the stone wall 
rolled the tumbleweed and there it 
stuck. “Dear me!” cried the tumble- 
weed, “I can’t get over this,” so it 
proceeded to shake out hundreds of 
tiny seeds, to the great annoyance of 
the other occupants of the patch. 

“You’re waiting for me, I know,” | 
cried a cheery voice. | 

The dandelion looked all around, ; 
but could see no one. 

“T’m over here on the edge of the 
brook,” the voice continued. 

The dandelion looked again and saw 
a big dock weed, beckoning to it. 

“But how shall I come?” shouted 
the ‘dandelion, as loudly as it could, 
for the dock weed was far on the 
other side of the meadow. 

“Wait for a breeze that is coming 
this way,” answered the dock, “and 
then drop when you get to me.” 

The little dandelion had barely time 
to say good-by to its mother, when 
just the breeze he wanted floated by. 
“Please take me over to the dock 
weed?” he asked, half timidly, for, | 
now that the time had really come | 
for him to go, he began to dislike | 
it again. But the breeze lifted him | 
up so tenderly, and carried him so} 
slowly and carefully, that he hardly | 
knew he was going, and so was quite | 
surprised when he found himself | 
landed beside his new-found friend. 

“[T travel by water,” said the dock, 
“and I am sure we are going to haye 
a most interesting journey.” 

“You are very good to take me,” 
said the dandelion gratefully. “But 
how is it that you can travel on the 
water?” 

The dock seed threw back its coat 
and showed the dandelion a corky 
substance that was padded all about 


| 
' 
} 
; 


, 


_preserver. 


the 


| deal. 


‘am doing 


him, for all the world like a tiny life 
“Every dock seed,” he ex- 
plained, “is provided in just this way, 
and that’s why we can go so well on 
water. But, look out! we are 
Here, tuck yourself in 
my pocket.” 

The dandelion hastened to do this 
and found it the snuggest place, with 
plenty of room. Another moment, and 
they were off! 

“Tsn’t it great?” exclaimed the dock 
seed, as they went bobbing along, 
bounding over the sand and pebbles 
and swirling about in the eddies. 
“How do you like it?” 

“Very much, indeed,” replied the 
dandelion, enthusiastically; “why, I 
don’t mind it at all.” 

“Of course you don’t,” returned the 
dock: “there’s nothing to mind. I 
wouldn’t miss this journey for a great 
Its what I’ve been looking 
forward to all summer.” 

“T wouldn’t want to miss it, either,” 
said the dandelion, and then he re- 
membered all the pitying thoughts he 
had had for his brothers and sisters, 
as they went off on the wind. “Likely 
they enjoyed themselves as much as I 
now,” he said to himself; 
“at least, I hope they did.” 

Hour after hour they floated on; the 
brook was soon left behind and so 
were several streams, and at last 
they came to a large river. The dan- 
delion was so delighted with every- 
thing he saw that he kept bobbing 


‘up and down, until he almost jumped 


out of the pocket, and the dock was 
forced to tell him to be still. 

“But it’s all so beautiful and won- 
derful,” the dandelion exclaimed. “I 
feel as though I’d like to start a colony 
in every single place I see.” 

“Well, I am going to stop here,” 


_returned the dock seed, indicating a 
| spot on the bank. “It will be close to 
the water, vet it’s high and there isn’t | 


another dock weed for miles. There- 
fore, there will be plenty of room for 
my colony.”, 


“Would you mind, if I went along?” | 


asked the dandelion. 

“Of course not, glad to have you,” 
returned the dock. heartily. “You 
can go a little farther up the bank 
and then there will be plenty of room 
for us both. One! two! three! here 
we go!” whereupon the dock seed gave 
a great spring, which took him right 
up out of the water and landed him 
exactly on the spot he had indicated; 
while the dandelion, loosened by the 
jerk,-shot out, as if he were a bullet, 
and landed a few feet away. And 
there, if you visit them after a little 
time, I am sure you will find two 
strong and sturdy plants, happy and 
thriving in ‘their new home, just like 
all pioneers. 


The Daisy 


Little Peg-a-Ramsay 
With the yellow hair, | 
Double ruff about her neck 
And ne’er a frock to wear. 


Opens to the sunbeam, 
Curtesies to the bee, 

Dances when the bobolink 
Awakes the world with glee. 


Little Peg-a-Ramsay, 
Say, before you close, 

Do you ever droop your heaé 
And wish you were a rose? 


Little Peg-a-Ramsay 
Nodding in the wheat, 
Could it make you prettier 
To call you “Marguerite”? 


—Arthur Guiterman. 


_ Where’s the Culprit? 


“Ding, dong, bell!” 

No wonder the bells are ringing to 
call every one to the spot; for hasn’t 
that bad little Johnny Green allowed 
poor pussy to fall deep into the well? 
Probably he didn’t mean any harm. 
Of course, we must believe that he 
was just doing it in fun; perhaps he 
was only playing that pussy was going 
down to explore the depths of a gold 
mine, or working out some one or 
other of those fascinating plays which 
need action. But, whatever he was 
thinking of, it Was a very foolish thing 
to let poor pussy ship out of his hand. 
Johnny Green, not knowing how to 
remedy matters, has run off as fast 
as his little legs will take him; so 
well has he hidden himself that no 
one in the story could find him at all. 
I wonder whether you can. He’s 
somewhere near at hand; for, 
ashamed as he is of his naughty deed, 
he must be close by to watch poor 
pussy’s rescue. ' 

I believe it might have been that lit- 
tle girl who first discovered what had 
happened. Perhaps it was she who rang 
the bells—ding, dong, bell!—which 
| brought upon the scene big Tom Stout. 
| That's he, leaning over and working 
/the old-fashioned windlass which pulls 
‘the heavy bucket up out of the well. 
_He is so plucky, so big and strong to 
pull the ropes, that he will surely 
manage to lift poor pussy out; but, 
just the same, I see no reason why the 
guilty Johnny Green should be ex- 
'eused from all the work. It was all 
‘his fault, wasn't it? At least he ought 


to help. Do see if you can’t find him | 


| and summon him back to the well. 


The Sea Urchin’s 


: Disguise 
| The sea urchin was in the jolliest 
mood and chuckled to himself: “I’m 
| going to have some fun, I’m going to 
| fix myself up so that my friends won't 
know me, and then I'll tell them who 
I am, after they have guessed and 
wondered long enough.” 

Off he went toward the shore, that 


certain kind of seaweed grew, that he 
knew would disguise him beautifully. 
He soon reached it and crawled up out 
of the water, a little above the surface 
where the seaweed was rather moist 
and sticky; below the water it was too 
wet and slippery and up higher it was 
| too dry, but here it was just right. 

| The sea urchin laughed aloud, as 


| he rolled and crawled over the sea- | 
| weed and more and more pieces of it | 


' clung to him. It was not long before 
| he had such a covering of seaweed on 
| him that no fish would guess who he 
was, nor that-he was anything but.a 
' tangled mass of seaweed, if he had 
_chosen to remain quiet. 

Of course, he did not remain quiet, 
‘for he had masqueraded to have some 
fun; so he started off in his trailing 
robe, to meet his friends. The minnow 
and the sea anemone had questioned 
‘each other: “Have you seen anything 

of the sea: urchin today?” and the 
| jellyfish- had asked the = starfish: 
'“Where do you suppose the sea urchin 
can be?” The four consulted and were 
on the point of going to see if the sea 
urchin had overslept or where he 
could have gone; for why should he 
not be at the garden with them? 

Then the jellyfish suggested: “I 
really think it is better for us to stay 
right where we are, for the sea urchin 
will come here when he gets ready; 
and, i¢é he should come here and find 
us all gone off, he would hunt for us: 
You know that all of us have not met 


every day, and I was away for weeks 
at one time. The sea urchin will prob- 
ably turn up here within an hour or 


two, so let’s get to work.” 

The sea urchin was, indeed, near 
enough to hear the jellyfish’s rea- 
soning; but he remained in hiding till 
all of his friends had returned to their 
work. Now, should he go to each of 
them separately or wait till two or 
three or all four were together, and 
see what each would think of him? 
Two jokes would be better than one, he 
soon decided, three better than two, 
and four best of all. 

He swam by the jellyfish first. The 


i most unlike his natural voice. 


! particular part of the shore where 4a. 


jellyfish was busy and did not even 
notice him. The sea urchin vave a 
little squeak which he thought was 


The jellyfish looked at him and 
began to laugh; “Ho-ho, sea urchin; 
wherever did you come from and what 
are you rigged up that way for?” 

“How do you know that I’m a sea 
urchin?” 

“How do [ know that you're a sea 
urchin?” repeated the jellyfish. “Didn't 
I just hear you speak?” 

“But I don’t look like a sea urchin, 
if my voice does sound a little like 
a’ sea urchin’s voice,’ said the sea 


Kitty, in India, to Mollie, 
in England 


IIT 
My Dear Mollie: 

Our house étands. on the bank of 
a tidal river. Of course, we learned 
all about tidal rivers at school: but 
it is one thing to sit in class and say 
that the water. in such a river rises 
for six hours and falls for six hours, 
as the tide is at the flow or at the 
ebb, and it is quite another to watch 
the river itself. It is most interesting 
in the rains. The brown water comes 
rolling up from the sea for six hours, 
and, at the turn of the tide, you often 
see it flowing both ways at once. 
There are strong currents, like roads 
in the water, which tear along twice 
as quickly as the rest of the river. 
These currents are- too strong to 


| change their course < the first turn 


of the tide, and you sean see them 
quite plainly rushing along to the 
sea, while the rest of the river flows 
up to the city. The fishing boats use 
these currents as roads. They never 
try to go straight across the river, 


urchin. “Did you ever see a sea 
‘urchin that was a ball of seaweed?” 


| “Yes, I’ve seen a sea urchin before | 
seaweed, | 


/ who rolied himself up in 
: just as you have done,” answered the 
| jellyfish, 
“Oh! that’s how you know!” ex- 
| Claimed the sea urchin. “I wondered 
| how you ever guessed so quickly. 
| Now promise not to say a word about 
/ who I am to the-other fishes, won’t 
‘you?’ 

| “Yes, unless you keep them guessing 
| too long,” said the jellyfish; and he 
| went on with his work, looking 
‘now and again, as the sea urchin swam 
| by the minnow two or three times. 

| The first time that the sea urchin 
bebsteges by the minnow, the minnow did 
not notice him at all; the second time, 
‘the sea urchin swam a little nearer 
,to his friend and the minnow looked 


'at him in wonder; the third time some | 
{trailing bits of the weed dress of the | 


sea urchin touched the minnow’s nosc 


seaweed fish?” 

| The sea urchin was so pleased that 
; his masquerade was successful with 
this fish who knew him so well, that 
he forgot that he had intended not to 


seaweed fish, but I’m a sea something 
and you can’t guess who [I am.” 

“I know your voice and you're the 
sea urchin,” said the minnow. ° 

“Oh! is he the sea urchin!” ex- 
claimed two other voices at once, and 
the sea anemone and the starfish came 
around a clump of water grasses into 
sight. 

“Now you all know,” Said the sea 
urchin, a little disappointed, “but you 
wouldn’t have known who I]! was, if 
I hadn’t spoken, would you, minnow?” 

“No, indeed,” assured the minnow; 
“didn’t you see how surprised I was 
when I spoke to you and asked you 
who you were? Your masquerade is 
very good, and pretty, too.” 

“I’m sure I wouldn't have’ known, 
if the minnow hadn't recognized your 
voice,” said the anemone sweetly. “I 
didn’t recognize even your voice, but 
I have not Known you long as 
the minnow.” 

“And I never would have guessed,” 
said the starfish, “for I’m not a good 
guesser.” 

In the midst of this, the jellyfish 
came up: “Well, who is this creature 
in seaweed?” he asked in a merry 
tone. : 

“Oh! you guessed right away,” said 
the sea urchin, “so you needn't pre- 
tend; but the others never would 
have known who I was, if I hadn't 
spoken, and the anemone said she 
never would have known my voice.” 
' “Nor would I have guessed,” added 
the starfish. 


as 


urchin' with a smile; “but, the next 
ful about speaking.” 

“Oh! won’t you let us all masquer- 
ade the next time?’ begged the sea 


Anemone. 


“All right,” said the sea urchin; 
“we'll all masquerade the next time, 
but now let’s get to work.” 


the Norsemen 


a fleet of long, narrow boats came 
swiftly toward the land. “Those must 
have come from Brittany,” some one 
declared; and another said, “No, they 
are surely.Jewish merchantmen.” But 
Charlemagne had noted the vessels, 
writes Eva March Tappan,in her “Old 
World Hero Stories,” that they had 
only one sail, that bow and stern were 
shaped alike, and were gilded and 
carved to represent the head or tail 
of a dragon, and that a row of shields 
was ranged along the gunwale. “Those 
i bring nothing to sell,” he said. “They 
are most cruel foes; they are North- 
men.” Then there was hurrying and 
scurrying to put on armor, snatch up 
swords and spears, and hasten down 
to the shore to drive away the pirates. 
But the Northmen had heard of the 
prowess of Charlemagne, and as soon 
as they knew he was there they rowed 
away as fast as their boats could be 
made to carry them. The Franks had 
much to say about these enemies, but 
Charlemagne stood silent, gazing at 
the sea. 


“The Psalm of Life’’ 


Many years ago, when Professor 
Kneeland was leaving Iceland, the 
people said to him: “Tell Longfellow 
that we love him; tell him we read 
and rejoice in his poems; tell him that 
Iceland knows him by heart.” And, at 
about this same time, they were using 
in China a fan, which was most pop- 
ular there, on account of the “Psalm 
of Life” being printed on it in Chinese. 


up | 


and he exclaimed: “What are you, a' 


speak again and said: “No; I’m not aj 


“Tt was fun, anyway,” said the sea: 


time I masquerade, I'll be more care- | 


“Yes, yes,” the others all joined in. | 


Charlemagne First Sees, 


The story is told that, while Charle-| 
magne was sitfing one day at dinner, | 


but go slowly along, close to the 
i|bank, ever so much further up the 
| river than the place on the opposite 
| bank to which they wish to cross, 
until they meet a _ strong current 
crossing the river. Then, they slip 
into the current and hey presto! they 
fly across at express speed. It is so 
funny to be in a boat which is toiling 
Slowly against the tide and watch a 
row of little boats, on one of these 
cross currents, spinning along with- 
out any help from oars or sails. 
| The river is our high road. Not 
| very long ago, it was our only road, 
save for rough tracks through the 
jungle. If you want to make a study 
of boats, you should spend a morn- 
‘ing in our veranda. Big steamers, 
launches, tugs, ferryboats, dinghies, 
oh, ever such a list! And what a big 
river population there is, too! Every 
boat, even to the tiniest dinghy, is a 
'floating home. It is not at all wonder- 
ful that people should live on the 
| steamers. You can understand that 
life may be possible on the flats, and 
even on the ferryvboats: but I was 
Surprised when Dad told me that 
a crew of six or eight men lived. 
slept, and did their washing in our 
, tiny steam launch. I have seen them 
| busy. cooking over a little stove in 
| the Stern. As for their washing, 
| there’s no doubt about that, for blue 
| pants and jumpers are hung from 
I had noticed 


| every possible point. 
| men cooking in brass pots over little, 
| smoking braziers, on. the big, clumsy 
country boats, which one sees plod- 
| ding along with huge loads of red 
| pottery or stacks of straw. On these, 
| too, the crew live and have their being; 
| but who could have thought that four 
|men could live on a dinghy! I don’t 
| believe any .\but East Indians could. 
| They seem able to manage a daily 
| bath and two hot meals, under any 
|conditions. and thev never seem to 
|make shift with cold food or sand- 
| Wwiches, or any of the dodges we re- 
|sort to when we are traveling, or 
| spring cleaning, or having a washing 
|day. They wash their clothes when- 
| ever they think of it, and take a bath 
| between everything they do. Morning 
and evening, you see the smoke ris- 
|ing from these tiny boats, as one of 
| the crew solemnly cooks a meal of 
| rice and chillies. Although they are 
| very clean in their cooking, yet they 
| will take a bath, wash the rice and 
ithe cooking pots and fish up water 
| for cooking, all at the same spot of 
ithe river. You mustn’t picture the 
_ women and babies among the river 
| population. The crews of all these 
| boats live a bachelor life, managing 
| their cooking and washing themselves: 
| their wives and babies live ashore in 
'the villages, sometimes near at hand, 
| sometimes miles and miles away, up 
country. The busiest time for the 
dinghies is in the rains, from July 
to the end of September, when the 
hilsa fish come up the river, and the 
river is dotted with these busy little 
boats, each sporting a gay-colored 
sail. The fish are caught in nets 
| which the fishermen make themselves. 

Nor are the dinghies only fishing 
| boats; they do a busy trade ferrying 
| people across the river, and up and 
down for short stages. Every eve- 
ning, as we sit in the veranda, - 
dinghies, loaded with workmen from 
| factories; come along the cross cur- 
rent roads from the opposite bank. 
As they touch our bank, the passen- 
gers jump out and move .away in 
single file, Gach with a lantern in his 
hand.. It is very pretty to see the 
rows of tiny, Swinging lights go 
twinkling away into: the jungle, as 
the men go home to their villages. 

These dinghies never seem to rest. 
Often, as I lie in bed, I hear the creak 
of the timbers and the swish of the 
oars in the water, as the dinghies 
float past in the darkness, while 
strange, sad songs come floating up 
into my room, and some one of the 
crew finds time to play a_ weird, 
wailing accompaniment on. some 
reedy instrument. All Indian sights, 
sounds, and scents seem made for 
big outdoor spaces. I love them, 
Mollie, and so would you. 


Novel Experiences 


Did you ever chance to see a sword 
fish, a bottle fly, a stone fence, a cat 
nip, a bed spring, a mill race, corn 
prick up its ears or a potato wipe its 
eyes? Or have you ever had the novel 
experience of hearing a birch bark, a 
pillow tick, or a tree-top hum? asks 
‘Gas Logic. 


pone Bho Toy Baby. BR 


An extra large bib, 12x36, made 

re of double thickness Indian Head, 

with appropriate cross-stitch de- 

' signs in colors, at $1.00 each, pre- 

paid. With outline embroidery 
designs, 75c each. 
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AMERICAN WOOLEN | 
EARNINGS LARGE 


Distribution of Extra Dividend in 
Liberty Bonds Made From the 
Surplus Earnings of the Cur- 
rent Twelve-Month Period 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Declara- 
tion of a 5 per cent extra dividend in 
Liberty bonds upon American Woolen 
common, actually equivalent’ to 
about $4.80 a share, based upon the 
present market price of the bonds, is 
made from the surplus earnings of 
the current 12 months’ period to 
compensate for the barren period of 
17 years from organization in 1899 to 
April, 1916, when no distribution was 
made upon the common. 

It is distinctly a recognition of the 
results and the conditions prevailing 
for the first 10 months of the year, or 
up to early November. It is not a 
criterion of the present situation. 

Though nothing final with respect 
to net profits can be determined un- 
til after the completion of inventory 
taking next February, enough is 
known of operating and financial re- 
sults to warrant the statement that 
1918 will prove by a wide margin the 
biggest year in the history of Amer- 
ican Woolen. is 

The 1917 balance of $64 a share be- 
fore charges of any description, and 
$20 a share after a series of extraor- 
dinary reserves had been set up, was 
something of a sensation to those who 
had been accustomed to compute 
Woolen earnings in terms of percent-' 
age earned upon the preferred stock, 
but this year will far surpass that 
showing. 

American Woolen’s operating prof- 
its this year should total close to $75 
a share, and even after heavy depre- 
ciation-and special reserves there will 
be $25 to $30 left for the $20,000,000 
equity issue. Obviously those figures 
justify the distribution just author- 
ized. 

The Liberty bende cannot be used 
in its business by American Woolen, 
but an. added factor in the decision of 
the directors to order their partial 
distribution has been the decided eas- 
ing in financial tension in the past 
few months incidental to the passing 
of the enormous production of cloth 
for the armies at home and abroad. 

Unfilled orders of American Woolen 
today are slightly less than $50,000,000 
as compared with $80,000,000 at the 
opening of the year and the high-water 
mark of rising $100,000,000 last March. 
The drop in forward business as a re- 
sult of the conservative purchasing of 
the Quartermaster Department has 
brought with it reduced inventories 
and bank loans and increased cash. 

With the withdrawal of*the United 
States from the market, however, have 
come serious operating problems. The 
government has not yet ordered a dis- 
tribution of the wool supplies, which it 
controls, nor indicated the prices 
which will prevail for the clips. Asa 
result American Woolen is unable to 
name prices for the civilian goods, 
which it is anxious to manufacture and 
which must be turned out to fill the 
void created by the cessation of new 
war contracts, if the mills are to be 
kept running. 

It served notice more than two 
months ago—long before the armistice 
Was signed or thought possible—that 
arrangements should be made before 
the end of November by which wool 
prices would be named and wool 
allotted to manufacturers for the man- 
ufacture of civilian goods. Nothing has 
yet been done. The mills do not know 
whether an auction system is to pfe- 
vail—whether prices are to be con- 
trolled—or whether a free market will 
prevail as with steel. _ Until they do, 
they cannot name prices or make 
goods, for, if they did, jobbers would 
not buy. 

American Woolen hhs enough busi- 
ness on hand to keep its weaving 
machinery busy until Jan. 1. But 
orders are running down to an extent 
which makes imperative “the closing 
down of the preparatory carding and 
combing machinery. In the next few 
weeks various shutdowns in the 
American Woolen system will have 
to be made, creating considerable op- 
erating idleness. 

The wool problem is distinctly seri- 
ous and calls for careful and immedi- 
ate attention on the part of the Ad- 
ministration. Wool prices on\this side 
of the water are 28 per cent to 40 per 

nt, on the average, above the British 
gures, already artificially sustained 
by the government commandeering 
and price fixation. To avoid a col- 
lapse in prices through a premature 
return to a free and open market, care 
will have to be taken. 

Notwithstanding the immediate fu- 
ture is likely to be full of short-time 
operations, , the American Woolen 
management is thoroughly optimistic 
over the broad outlook. Once the 
present situation is righted, and stable 
prices of goods assured, enormous 
civilian orders are expected to pour in. 

People are beginning to buy clothes 
again for the first time in nearly two 
years, and to replenish wardrobes, 
which under the war-time slogan of 
“Wear your old suit” have been 
stretched to the limit, are bound to 
‘pile up a tremendous yardage demand. 

. & 


NEW YORK EXPORTS 


NEW YORK, New York—October 
exports of domestic merchandise at 
New York totaled $178,231,836, com- 
pared with $193,844,000 in September, 
and $205,686,000 in August, 1918. For 
the three months they were $577,761,- 
836, against $637,037,301 for the cor- 
responding, three months of 1917. 
Shipments of cartridges, fuses, gun- 
powder, loaded sheJls amd other ex- 
plosives in Gctober totaled $4,439,947, | 
compared with $5,933,833 in Septem- 


(Saturday's 


Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Anaconda 


Beet Sugar .... 
Can 

Car & Fdry .. 
Smelters 


Beth Steel B 

BR T 

Can Pacific 

Cent Leather 

*Ches & Ohio ...... 57 
Chi, M & St P .... 

ie 
Co RIé&P 6¢.. 
Chino 

Corn Products 
Crucible’ Steel 

Cuba Cane : 
Cuba Cane pfd .... 
Erie 


Gt Nor pfd 
Inspiration 
Int M M pfd 
Kennecott 
Max Motor 
Mex Pet 
Midvale 

Mo Pacific 

N Y 


Pan -Am Pet 
Penn 


So Pacific 

So Ry 

Studebaker 

Texas Co 

Texas Pacific ...... 261 
Union Pacific ...... 13 
U S Rubber 

U S Steel 

U S Steel pfd 

Utah Copper 

Western Pacific pfd 63 
Western Union .... 
Westinghouse 
Willys-Over 


*Ex-dividend. 


Lib Ist 4%s 
Lib 2d 4%s 
Lib 3d 4%s 


Lib 4th 4%s ...295.94 


Open 
Am For Sec 5s :... 99% 
Anglo-French 5s... 96% 
City of Bordeaux 6s.100% 
City of Lyons 6s...100% 
City of Marseilles és. 100% 
City of Paris 6s.... 98% 
French Rep 5s... 10334 
Un Kg 5%s, 1919.. 99% 
Un Kg 5%s ’19 new.101 
Un Kg 5%s 1921.. 98 


High Low Close | 
5s 59 59 


\ 
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BIG EXPENDITURES 


2% Excessive Charges for Freight Car 


RIS Pac...... oTY% 


Total sales 152,700 shares. 


LIBERTY BONDS 


High 
97.40 
94.00 
93.50 
97.60 
96.10 
96.10 
95.96 


FOREGIN BONDS 


High 
9934 
96% 

100% 

100% 

yt 


101% 
98 
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Am Tel . 

A A Chem com 
Am Wool com 
Am Zinc 

Am Zinc pfd 
Arizona Com 
Atl, G & Wil 
Booth Fisheries 
Boston Elev 
Boston & Maine 
Butte & Superior 
Cal & Arizona 
Cal & Hecla 
Copper Range 
Davis Daly 
East Butte 
Fairbanks 
Granby 
Greene-Can 

I Creek com 
Isle Royale 
Lake 

Mass Eiec pfd 
Mass Gas 
May-Old Colony 
Miami 

Mohawk 

N YN 

North Butte 
Old Dominion 
Osceola 
Pond Creek 
Stewart 


United Shoe 
U S. Smelting 
Utah Cons 


*New York quotation. 


BOSTON STOCKS 


(Saturday’s Closing 


Prices) 


754 


+Ex-dividend. 


Stocks— 
A BC Metal 
Aetna Exxplos 
Barnett O 
Big Ledge 
Boston & 
Butte Detroit 
Caledonia .. 
Calumet & Jer 


Chev Motors 
Cons Arizona 
Con Copper 
Cosden & 
Curtiss 
Emerson 
Federal 
Glenrock 
Goldfield Cons . 
Green Monster 
Hecla Mining 
Houston Oil 
Howe Sound 
Island Oil 
Jerome Verde 
Jumbo 

Kerr Lake 


,Lake Torp Boat 


Magma Copper 
Marsh 
MckKin Dar 
Merritt 

Midwest Oil 


Okmulgee 

Peerless 

Sapulpa Ref 

Sequoyah Oil 
Ge cp ceacecesc 
Standard Motor . 
Stanton 

Submarine Boat 

United Motors 

Un Verde. Ext 

U S Steam 

Victoria sescosoce 
Wright Martin ..... 


NEW YORK CURB 


(Saturday’s Market) 


Asked 


ae 


orders are especially 
elry, toys and holiday 


ber, and $4,391,000 in August, 1918. 


DRY GOODS SITUATION 
CHICAGO; Illinois—Many dry goods 
merchants were in market last week 
and they report the largest Noyember 
business in their experience. 


Mail 
heavy for jew- 
goods, says the 


1 eam N. Farwell Company. 


| return. 


showed that out of every -five cars 


Hite During the Three-Year, 
Test Period Said to Be Be- 
gee the Control of Company | 


NEW YORK, New York—The New} 
York, New Haven & Hartford’s expen- | 
ditures for additions and improve-'| 
ments during the three-year test: 
period were $14,900,000, of which $7,- 
215,000 were designed to produce oper- | 
ating economies which could not be | 
realized during the test period. For 
this reason additional compensation of 
$432,841 has been asked to cover in- 
terest on these expenditures. 

Approximately $1,500,000 of the 
000,000 additional compensation which 
New Haven is asking, above the $16,- 
800,000: to which the average for the 
three test years shows it is entitled, is 
represented as an annual excess 
freight car hire paid during the test 
period, due to such extraordinary con- 
ditions as would entitle the company | 
to reimbursement. 

New Haven’s payments for freight 
car hire during the test period aggre- 
gated $4,476,000, or $1,492,000 annu- 
ally. The unusual conditions which 
imposed this excessive charge were 
due, it is claimed, to causes over which 
the New Haven had no control. The 
situation was as follows: 

From 1910, when the New Haven 
filled its quota of freight cars, to June 
30, 1914, inclusive, it received for 
freight car hire an aggregate credit of 
$1,520,524. During the first year of 
the test period and continuing during 
the entire period, this credit was 
changed into a debit. 

In the year ended June 30, 1915, the 
company paid $259,660, although dur- | 
ing the first half of that year 8000 of 
its own cars were standing idle on its 
own rails earning no revenue both be- 
cause Of comparatively small tonnage 
originating on its lines and because 
its connections would not accept New 
Haven’s empty cars in return. 

The reasons for this situation were 
stated by Commissioner Anderson in 
the New England rate case. He 


9 


which came loaded to New Haven, 
three were returned empty, and that 
only 14 per cent of the cars coming to 
New Haven went beyond its connec- 
tions. On this account New Haven 
cars were not used proportionally 
during the calendar year 1915, result- 
ing in an additional loss of 716,765 
car days. 

At the same time connecting car- 
riers were permitted to and did charge 
constructive per diem against the New 
Haven for cars waiting at connecting 
pommts or waiting en route when con- 
necting points were blocked. New 
Haven connections also, apparently 
thinking that a higher per diem would 
stimulate the return of cars, in De- 
cember, 1916, against the persistent 
protest of the New Haven and a large 
number of other terminal and receiv- 
ing roads, advanced the per diem rate 
from’ 45 cents to 75 cents (this rate 
was in 1917 put back to 60 cents). 
There was no contention at that time 
that a 75-cent rate represented only 
interest return on the value of a car, 
but it was confessedly a penalty im- 
posed upon roads which had on their 
lines more than their ownership, with- 
out regard to the peculiar conditions 
with which those roads were con- 
tending. 

The result was merely an increase 
in the per diem charge against the; 
New Haven without any correspond- 
ing increase in the return of cars. 

The per diem history of the New 
Haven, it is contended, justifies the 
company in claiming that the credit 
balance should at least be wiped out 
during the test pertod, and that the 
average annual sum of $1,492,000 
should be added to the standard 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Marshall Field & Co. of Chicago 
will distribute $1,500,000 to 10,000 em- 
ployees as extra compensation be- 
cause of the increased cost of living. 

All time limitatiéns on trading in 
future deliveries of corn, oats, rye 
and barley have been removed by the 
United States Food Administration. 
Present conditions, the announcement 
said, do not warrant abrogation or 
modification of present limits on 
speculative account. 

Baiubridge Colby, of the United 
States Shipping Board, says that nego- 
tiations for the sale of International 
Mercahtile Marine’s British tonnage 
to the United States are progressing 
as rapidly as can be expected in view 
of the many elements of transaction 
that call for express definition. 

The three United States Government 
mints in the year to June 30, 19158, 
manufactured more than 714,000,000 
coins, compared with the previous 
record of 406,000,000 in the-year be- 
fore. A total of 445,000,000 pennies 
were made, 116,000,000 dimes, 82,- 
723,000 nickels, 45,223,000 quarters and 
24,105,000 half-dollars. No gold was 
minted. 


CHICAGO BOARD 
(Saturday’s Market) 
(Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, 
High Low 
1.33 1.30 
1.301% 
1.29% 


Inc.) 
Close 
1.32b 
1,281, 
1.28% 


bcoks omen 


pany has declared its regular quar- 


NEW YORK STOCKS |NEW HAVEN ROAD’S LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR 


Market) 


SHORT TERM NOTE: ISSUES 


Securities: 


Pr. 2 2 & ot 2 "Seep errr, Aug. 
SAse° TT: a x SR COR Gio a occ ts 00d been Feb. 
& 6s 


oe. 
& Co. 
& Co. 
& Co. 
& Co. 


Armotr 
Armour 
Armour 
Armour 
Armour 
Armour & Co } 
Balt. & Ohio R R 5s 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
3ethlehem Steel -Co. 
Brooklyn Rapid Tranait Co. 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 
Cudahy Packing Co. 
Delaware & Hudson R. 


- 


R. 


Edison Eiiec Illum, Boston 
Erie R. R. 5s 
yeneral Electric Co. 6s 
General Electric Co. 6s 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. 6s.............. Sept. 


a 


Great Northern Ry. 
Inter Rapid Transit Co, 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Laclede Gas Light Co. 


Laclede Gas Light Co. Ist 58..........se.. May 
oe Gs occeta waa Sept. 


MN. een Oo 
7Pennsylvania Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 7 


| Procter & Gamble Co. 
: Procter-& Gamble 


Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Southern Cal. Edison 
Southern Railway Co. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 7s 

"Westinghouse Elec. 


Winchester Repeating Arms 7s........... Mar. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


FOREIGN 
Amer Foreign Securities is 
Anglo-French is 
Argentine Gov. 
City of Paris 6s 
Govt. of Dominion of nage neg 5s 
Govt. of French Republic 5 
Govt. of Switzerland 5s 


Imperial Russian Govt. cred 6%S........ July 
3, Reraaeratre Dec. 
K. of Gt. Brit. & Ireland Peet. ocecckens Nov. 
. Nov. 
U. K. of Gt. Brit. & Ireland 5%s.......... Feb. 


Imperial Russian Govt. 
U. 
U. K. of Gt. Brit. & Ireland 51¢s.. 


eee re ee 
Pe adinedeeteoseues July 
OS Svcctoctbewe Aug. 
‘| Kdison Elec Illum, Boston 6s............- Dec. 
Siac ckivecsaee Feb. 
Edison Elec Illum, Boston 7s.............-.4 Aug. 
+45 04s dd we ion 05.06 ees oe April 


A ey err ee wer Sept. 
Shc stvanecesscbeenn 


Yield 
5.45 
§.25 
4.05 
5. 10 


Asked 
~ 103 
1004 
101 
101% 
10145 
101%. 
101% 
lee 
BOs 
10044 
100% 
1001. 
10014 
100142 
9515 
100%% 
101% 
98 34 
L004 


Bid 
10242 
997 

\100 
100% 
10014 
1001, 
100% 
101 

99% 
100% 
1001% 
10014 
100% 
100% 


Due 
1, 1925 
1, 1919 
», 1919 
3, 1920 
do, 1921 
5, 1922 
5, 1923 
» 1924 
, 1919 
5, 1919 
1920 
1921 
» 4922 
9, 1923 
» 1921 


' Co + 
~— 


Vt Ot Ot ot OTs 
scr or S ct 


NOOweMMAISORAvHNY 


’ 


— ~ 
— 


SPAraner 


— 
ss 


on 
SY Or St St St ot ot 


as 


: - tt 
ee ee ee ie 
s* -« ° . . ee . . eC - - oa 


tr St St 
° . ° . 


a « 
—— 


100 
100% 
101%. 
971; 
9714 
991, 
993% 
99 
9% 
9558 
100 
101 
101 
101%. 
101%, 
9914 
a9 
101% 
993% 
99% 


- 


. 


ms 


“IRD OU OTST OD HIN Ooo, 
Se Otte Ks39 S393 SO 99 Wis top ote - - 


hh ae | 
hae oe a 


a “ 


os = 
to ~ 


0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
5 
i) 
0 
5 
D 
0 


0 
0 
5 
50 
5) 


ry 
— 

1919 D+ 

oa isto ror 
© ¢ 

iv) 

oo) 


1, 1919 
15, 1920 
15, 1920 
15, 1921,- 

1,.1919 

1, 1919 

1, 1920 
10, 1919 

1, 1921 

1, 1919 

1, 1921 

1, 1919 


991, 
961% 
98 
9814 
98 3 

1031, es 
99 5. 00 

6.05 


43 
101% 


*Indorsed by American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


7Guaranteed principal and interest by 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


DIVIDENDS | 


The Savoy Oil Company has de-. 


Clared the usual quarterly dividend | 


‘of 3 per cent, payable Dec. 31 to hold- | 


ers of record Dec. 12. 

The Boston & Lowell Railroad Cor- 
poration has declared a semi-annual | 
dividend of 4 per cent, payable Jan. 2 | 
to stock of record Nov. 30. 

The North American Company has | 
declared its regular quarterly divi- | 
dend of 1% per cent, payable Jan. 
to stock of record Dec. 16. | 

The Wheeling Steel & Iron Company 
has declared an extra dividend of 1 per 
cent in addition to the usual quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent, payable Jan. 1. 

The Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company, Ltd., has declared its reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent, payable Jan. 10 to stock of rec- 
ord Dec. 27. \~ 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company has declared the, 
usual quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent, payable Dec. 26 to stock of 
record Dec. 19. 

The Apsley Rubber Company has de- 
clared the regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3% per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 1 to holders of, 
record Dec. 31. 

The Celluloid Company has declared 
an extra dividend of 2 per cent in addi- 
tion to the usual quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent, payable Dec. 31 to stock of 
record Dec. 16. 


: tainty, 


The California Packing Company, 
has declared its regular engi 
dividend of 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Jan. 1 to stock 
of record Dec. 16. 

The American Public Service Com- 


terly dividend of 1% per ce@mt on the 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 2 to 
stock of record Dec. 14. 

The Certainteed Products Company 
has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on its’ first 
and second preferred stocks, payable 
Jan. 1 to stock of record Dec. 20. 

Loew’s Theaters Company has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent and an extra of % of 1 
per cent, payable Jan. 1 to stock of 
record Dec. 21. The stock is of $10 
par value. 

The St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & 
Pacific Railroad Company has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable Dec. 31 to holders of 
record Dec. 21. — 

The California Petroleum Corpora- 


tion has declared a dividend of 2 per} 


cent on account of accumulations on 
the preferred stock in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on that issue, payable Jan. 1 on 
stock of record Dec. 20. 


COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Richardson, Hill & Co.) 
NEW. YORK, New York—cCotton 
prices here Saturday ranged: 


High 
28.05 
26.90 
25.84 
24.93 
24.30 


Last 
Low 

27.75 

26.50 

25.23 
24.57 
23.90 
22.95 22.90 
22.05 21.90 
50 points. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
May 
July 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Spots 29.25 down 


special to*The Christian Science Moni- 
tor from the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change via Richardson, Hill & Co.’s pri- 
vate wire.) 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton 
prices here Saturday ranged: 
Last 
sale 
27.30 
26.33 
25.20 
24.45 


High 
27.45 
26.70 
25.50 


24.50 


FAJARDO SUGAR COMPANY 

NEW YORK, New York—The Fa- 
jardo Sugar Company reports for the 
year ended July 31, last, net profits 
before taxes.and depreciation of $927,- 
722. Out of this a deduction for depre- 
ciation and replacement of $262,298 
was made, leaving net profits before 


excess profits taxes of $665,424. 


DOMESTIC TRADE’S 
TONE OPTIMISTIC 


YORK, New York — Uncer- 
savored, however, with opti- 
mism, accompanied by a manifestly 
Slower gait in actual movements and 
additional cancellations~ef war orders 


epitomizes trade conditions in the 
United Siates, says Bradstreet’s 


NEW 


2 | weekly review, which continues: 


Groping for tangible tendencies, 
Speculating as to the course of prices, 
shifting from war to peace work and 
year-end stock-taking occupy most 
attention in the larger lines. 

Underneath the pause, prepara- 
tions to send salesmen on the road 
after the turn of the year are going 
on. Immediate demand; light as it is, 
overshadows buying for future ac- 
count, thus indicating a disposition 
to await developments. while covering 
current needs. On the other hand, re- 
tail trade at a number of centers is 
of large volume, thanks chiefly to 
holiday purchases, these being stim- 
ulated by the cheerful feeling arising 
out of the termination of the’ war, and 
to a lesser extent to reduced prices 
On Other than holiday goods. 


LOW PRICED RAIL 
ISSUES A FEATURE 


Low priced railroad shares featured 
the New York Stock Market during 
Saturday’s short session. These issues 
were in good demand, good advances 
having been recorded. in the early 
trading by Texas & Pacific, St. Louis & 
San Francisco, Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
Southern Railway and Rock Island. 
The standard industrials also made 
good headway. U. S. Steel, closing at 
96%, had a net gain of 1%. Gains of 
a point or more also were recorded by 
American Car-& Foundry, Bethlehem 
Steel “B,” Central Leather, Marine 
preferred and Canadian Pacific. 

American Telephone was a weak 
feature of the Boston market, closing 
at 103, a net-loss of a point. 


NEW YORK BANK REPORT 


NEW ‘YORK, New York—Changes 
in figures of the actual condition of the 
associated banks of New York City as 
given in their weekly statement pub- 
lished Saturday follow: Surplus $70,- 
616,670, decreased $6,435,920; aggre- 
gate reserve $572,391,000; loans, dis- 
counts, etc., $4,670,341, 000, increased 
$47,355,000; cash in vaults of jaember 
banks $107, 847,000, increased $1,767,- 
000; reserve of member banks in re- 
serve bank $553,208,000, increased 
$13,891,000; reserve in vaults of stat 
banks and trust companies $10,385, 
000, decreased $22,000; reserve in 
state banks and trust companies de- 
positors $8,798,000, decreased $562.,- 
000; demand deposits $3,790,871,000, 
increased $53,346,000; time deposits 
$152,022,000, decreased $1,980,000; cir- 
culation $35;654,000, increased $208,- 
000. 


EXPORTS FOR HOLLAND 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The War Trade Board has con- 
cluded a trade arrangement with the 
Dutch Government, and applications 
for export of all commodities to Hol- 
land will now be considered. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF UNITED 
STATES. TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS OF SERIES I1V-E 
DATED SEPTEMBER 3, 1918, MATUR- 
‘ING JANUARY 2, 1919. 


All United States Treasury certificates of 
Indebtedness of Series IV-B, dated Septem 


‘ber 3, 1918, and maturing January 2, 1919, 


are hereby called for redemption on De- 
cember 19, 1918, at par and accrued interest, 
pursuant to the provision for such redemp- 
tion contained in the certificates. 


On December 19, 1918, interest on all cer- 
tificates of said series will cease to accrue. 
Ww. G. McADOU, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Dated December 4, 1918, 


| President Wilson to Congress. 


Coffin & Burr, Boston: 
economic forces are tending to sus- 


wages must inevitably be affected by 
this downward price movement. Like- 
wise money is becoming easier if not 
‘immediately cheaper. All these in- 
‘fluences are favorable to 
'pri€es and broader demand 
| vestment bonds. 
| expression 


for in- 


in high rates for money, 


Powerful. 


tain and stimulate the bond market. | 
Commodity prices are declining, and | 


Southwest of United States Has 


higher | 


Just as war found. 


‘Sharply advancing prices and wages, 


‘and a rapid declfne in the price of 
fixed income bearing securities, so 
‘the * coming of peace reverses 
.order of events and tends to restore 
to reasonable levels the price of sound 
| bondg of practically all classes. Look- 


‘ing back upon the year 1918, investors | 


will view it ia retrospect as a year 
of extraordinary 
_ tunities. 

{ 


Paine, Webber & Co., Boston: The 


, sold-out condition of the market was | 
‘Clearly shown by the ease prices ad-'| 


of 
Evi- 
|dence of ample funds throughout the 
| country awaiting investment appears 


|vanced following the message 


|in the recent success attending various | 
‘evenly divided north and south of the 


note issues which have been quickly 
subscribed for. The present favorable 
conditions in the bond market and ur- 
/gent demand for note. 


| active market for securities in general. 


| Hayden, Stone & Co., 
'Though still expecting an 
market, we feel that we are in ai period 
‘of accumulation and ~_ when ac- 
tivity is again resumed, ’ 


‘likely to be on the upw et side. 


Boston: 


J“S. Bache & Co., New York: With 
the continuation of control by the'§ 
money committee limiting funds for 
Wall Street, and the disinclination of 
Wall Street itself to extend its opera- 
tions, there is in the market, aside 
from professional operations 
movements of isolated specialties, no 
activity of the public, 
gradual absorption of real- 
ments. 


Tucker, Hayes & Bartholomew, Bos- 
ton: Rapid progress is being made | 
in the transition from a war to a 
peace basis, but so long as present, 
money conditions exist we cannot have | 
a big bull market. 

Elmer H. Bright & Co., Boston: 
The. market is showing an inclina- 
tion to discount, or is at least to lay 
the foundation for a future discount- 
ing of those active days ahead when 
the whole industrial world will be 
humming in an attempt to catch up 
with the civilian demand for goods 
which has been dammed back for four 
years. 


_—_——_--—_ 


/W. J. Wollman & Co., New York: 
Present levels have discounted much 
in the way of reconstruction. Mean- 
time we shall have to go on discrimi- 
nating between the war and the peace 
stocks. _It will not be a great while 
before we shall be altogether on a 
peace basis. 


SHOE BUYERS 


Compiled for The 
Monitor, 


Among the boot 
and leather buyers 
following: 
Allentown, Pa.—H. L. Mohr, of Lehigh 

Valley Shoe & Rubber Co.: °U. S. 
Havana, Cuba—I. Vasquez, of Ruiloba & 
Co.; 207 Essex St., Rm. 420. 
Lynchburg, Va.— George H. Cosby, 
Cosby Shoe Co.; Lenox. 
| Minneapolis, Minn.—H. A. Cool, 
Supple Co.;. U. S. 
Montgomery, Ala. —W. 
Shoe Co.; Tour. 
Montreal, Can.—Nathan Cummings, of N. 
Cummings Shoe Co.; Essex. 
New Berne, N. C.—H. B. Marks, 

Marks & Son; Lenox. 
New York—Louis B. Schindler, of L. B. 
Schindler Shoe Co.;_Essex. 

New York—W. A. Bowman of Charles 
Williams Stores; 21 Columbia St. 
oe M. Paul, of Paul Bros. ; 

Tou 
Utica, N. 4 ee xX.@ DD. Ss. Hurd, of Hurd 
& Fitzgerald; Tour. 


LEATHER BUYERS 
New York—lI. M, Barnet & S. Klein; U. S. 


The Christian Science Monitor is on file 
at the rooms of the Shoe and Leather 
Association, 166 Essex Street, Boston. 


Christian Science 


Dec. 7 
and shoe «aealers 
in Boston are the 


of 
of Chase, 
E. 


Pitt, of Pitt 


of O. 


WOOLWORTH SALES GAIN 
NEW YORK, New York—The sales 
of the, F. W. Woolworth Company in 
November amounted to $10,094,986, 
compared with $9,077,376 in November, 
1917, an increase of $1,017;610, or 11.21 
per cent. For the 11 months ended 
Nov. 30, sales totaled $91,753,005, com- 
pared with $83,501,674 in the similar 
period last year, a gain of $8,251,331, 
or 9.88 per cent. 


STEEL RAIL PRICES FIXED 


Fixing Committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board has fixed maximum prices 
for steel rails at $57 for open hearth 


-‘}and $55 for bessemer. 


American Wicalen Company 


(Massachusetts Corporation) 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Cents ($1.75) per share on the Preferred Stoc 


record Dec. 16, 1918. 
Transfer books will. be closed at the close of | 


20, 1948 
DWELLY, Treasurer. 
6, 1918. 


the opening of business Dec. 
WM. H. 


' Boston, Mass., Dec. 


American Woolen Company 


(Massachusetts Corporation) 
EXTRA. DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK 


Notice is hereb 
of five per cent 
Common Stock of 
on Feb. 1, 


this Company, will 


WILLIAM H. DWELLY, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 6, 1918. 


s 


4 


investment oppor- | 
average 


issues should | 
-| Shortly be reflected in a strong and 


ot 
the 


‘had amounted to 22,000 bales. 


great 


is almost | 


MARKET OPINIONS NEW COTTON BELT 


YIELD INCREASES 


Nearly 260,000 Acres Which 
Will Average More Than 
Three-Fourths of Bale to Acre 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 

LOS ANGELES. California — The 
greit Southwest, as a cotton growing 
belt, is rapidly coming into its own, 
and with the completion of the pick- 
ing of the 1918-crop will show a total 
of close to 260,000 acres, with an 
production of more than 
three-fourths of,a bale to the acre. 

The growing of cottun in the South- 
west commenced in the Imperial Val- 
levy in 1910. In 1913 the crop there 
This 
the valley 

somewhat 


acreage of 
to 145.000 acres. 


year. the 
amounts 


for the 
situated 
in the 
145,000 


international boundary line, 
Imperial Vallev is 

partly in Mexico and partly 
United States. From these 


acres something oVer 100,000 bales, ac- 
‘cording to present estimates, 
| picked. 
irregular | 
California, and close to the Imperial 


will be 
In the Palo Verde Valley dis- 
trict, situated in Riverside County, 
there are 13,000 acres in cot- 


Central California’ has also 


Valley, 
ton. 


started the raising of cotton, the San 


Joaquin Valley district this year hav- 


ing 13,000 acres, and the Sacramento 


| 


large proportions. 


Valley district about 3000. In Arizona 
cotton gi wing has also assumed 
The Yuma district 


‘has 20,000 acres under cultivation this 
year, and the Salt River district 65,000 


and | 


except from |= 
invest- | 
ter, 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


acres. 
Both the long staple Egyptian cot- 
ton and the short staple are grown, 
and the quality is as good, if not bet- 
than any cotton grown in the 
United States. The Salt River district 
crop is entirely the long staple, as Is 
‘the Palo Verde district. San Joaquin 
Valley district comes next with 75 per 
cent long staple, with the Sacramento 
Valley about 60 per cent iong staple. 
The Yuma district is about 40 per cent 
long staple, while the Imperial Valley 
has only-about 15 per cent of the long 
variety. This so-called “spotting” is 
a menace to the further development 
of the cotton growing industry be- 
cause of the fact that the two varieties 


'eross pollenize, and growers’ associ- 


ations in all of the districts are en- 
deavoring to restrict the entire acre- 
age to one variety. 

The picking season, which is now 
in its height, extends from Septem- 
ber to February, and in some years 
as late as March. This year there 
is a busy, cosmopolitan lot of laborers 
in the Imperial Valley, where~ men, 
women and children of all nationali- 
ties are out in the fields. The Half 
Century Association, an organization 
formed at Los Angeles some time ago 
in an endeavor to solve the labor 


problems of men over 50 years of age, 


| 


has sent a large number of its mem- 
bers.into the cotton fields. 
Mechanical picking is also being 
tried in the Imperial Valley, although 
the attempt at the present time may 
be said to be in the experimental 
stage. This is accomplished with a 
vacuum machine driven by a smail 
gasoline engine. Long lines of hose 
are carried from the machine into the 
fields, and the cotton is literally 


/ sucked up from the plants thréugh the 


} 


the 


hose and into the large hopper at the 


machine in much fhe same way that 


ordinary household vacuum 
cleaner operates. 

The yield will probably average 
better than three-quarters of a bale 
to the acre. The Palo Verde district's 
crop will go almost a bale to the acre, 
while the Sacramento Valley will be 
from a half to three-quarters of a 
bale. That a great cotton territory, 
rivaling in size and production any- 
thing we have in the United States, is 
being developed is certain, and the 
success of the great Southwest as a 
cotton growing section’ is now as- 


sured. 


LUMBER 


NEW YORK, New York—The Price- | 


Notice is hereby given that the regular quar- |! 
terly dividends of One Dollar and Seventy-Five | 


<) 
and One DoHar and Twenty-Fve Cents ($1.25) | 
per share on the Common Stock of this Company | 
will bespaid’on Jan. 15, 1919, to stockholders of | 


business Dec. 16, 1918, and will be reopened at . 


given that an extra dividend | 
5°)’ in Liberty Bonds, on the | 
be paid | 
1919, or as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable, to Common stockholders of record Dec. 
16, 


All Kinds— 
One Quality 


Producedand dislribuled by 


C. A. GOODYEAR 
LUMBER CO. 


McCORMICK BLDG. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


MacKINTOSH TRUMAN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


EIR | i 


Wholesale 
Transit Timbers 
| Senith Building, SEATTLE, WN. 


| HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 


98 MILK ST. 
| BOSTON 


TWE MOST 

LIBERAL FORMS 

ANO LOWEST RATES wiTH 
EXPERTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
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NAVAL EXPANSION 
IS RECOMMENDED 


Secretary Daniels in Annual Re- 
port Describes Navy's Part 
in War and Accribes Its Strik- 


ing Success to Teamwork 


-WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
-—‘The very phrase ‘The navy of the 
United States’ has today a new signifi- 
cance,” says Josephus Daniels, Secre- 


tary of the Navy, in his annual report. 
“It means not only ships and crews, 
met only matériel and personnel—it 
connotes a spirit, invisible but potent, 
a spirit that has enriched our national 
life, that has vitalized our national 
thinking, that has widened our con- 
tact with national problems, and thus 
by community of’ interest bas bound 
us together in a closer and more reso- 
lute union. In thousands of American 
homes today where our navy was a 
mere word in 1913 it has become a 
symbol not only of daring but of un- 
selfish endeavor and high constructive 
purpose. It has entered into the na- 
tional consciousness as part and par- 
cel of the twin concepts America and 
Americanism. It had. already linked 
itself inseparably with our past; it 
now is no less a part of our future. 
Nations and people, too, that knew 
of the navy of the United States only 
by hearsay or random incident know 
it now as the organized will of a free 
people, prompt to heed the call of right 
against might, tireless in effort, fer- 
tile in resource, happy in cooperation, 
and unyielding till the ultimate goal 
be won.” 

With a story of brilliant achieve- 
ments of the American Navy in the 
war, Secretary Daniels couples an 
urgent recommendation for continued 
naval expansion, to meet the demands 
of peace for national and international 
work on the sea. He tells in brief 
phrases of the navy’s part in the war, 
of the doing of the seemingly impossi- 
ble through teamwork. He speaks of 
the mighty accomplishment of trans- 
porting 2,000,000 men to France with- 
out the loss of an eastbound troap ship 
through enemy action, and he devotes 
a graphic chapter to the Marine Bri- 
gade, which, as all the world knows, 
blocked the last Prussian advance on 
Paris, and started the German retreat 
that ended with the war. 

Mr. Daniels shows that ihe new 


$600,000,000, three-year building pro- | 
gram he has proposed will provide 156 | 
additional naval ships, 10 of them' 
dreadnaughts and six battle cruisers, 
and the others to be in such distribu- | 
tion of approved types as the depart- 
ment may deem best. 

Taking up his story of the navy and 
the war, the Secretary declares the 
service was “ready from stem to 
stern” when the United States entered 
the conflict. From the day when the 
first three-year program was adopted 
in 1916, he adds, “Congress has given 
everything that could be desired to 
insure the effectiveness of the naval 
arm.’ 

Teamwork had been the navy’'s 
slogan for five years, and it continued 
to be the war motto, both at home and 
abroad. The striking success of the 
navy is ascribed to this fact by Mr. 
Daniels. 

The report shows that Vice-Admiral 
Sims, who was on his way to London 
as head of tne American naval estab- 
lishment in the war zones even beiprr 
war was declared, is soon to be named 
full admiral by the President in rec- 
oznition of his services, the high 
character of which the Secretary says | 
it is yet too early to give proper place. ! 

The major naval operation of the 
war, 60 far as the United States is con- 
cerned, is given as the convoying of 
more than 2,000,000 troops to Europe. 
This accomplishment, the report says, 
will stand as a monument to both the 
army and the navy as the greatest and 
most difficult troop transporting effort 
which has ever been conducted across 
seas. Up to Nov. 1, it is shown, 924,578 
troops had been carried to France in 
American transports under American 
convoy with no losses outward bound 
and only three vessels 6unk on the 
road home. From Nov. 1 to the date 
of the report, there had been 289 addi- 
tional sailings of American troop and 
supply ships, the average being about 
one ship every five hours. 


Writing with pride of the record of 
the marine brigade in France, the Sec- 
retary shows that with only 8000 men of 
the corps engaged, the casualties num- 
bered, 69 officers and 1531 men dead, 
78 officers and 2435 seriously wounded, 
while but 57 marines are reported 
officially as captured by the enemy, 
illustrating the desperate character of 
the fighting in which the brigade par- 
ticipated and ,the fact that it was 
always advancing. 

The report describes the laying of 
the North Sea mine barrage, wholly 
an American enterprise. While there 
is no way of ascertaining definitely 
what that 250-mile barrier did to 
enemy submarines, Mr. Daniels says 
that there is reason to believe that 
1) U-boats “had ended their career 
at the barrage before the middle of 
October.” 

“The building and manning of the 
14-inch rifle naval batteries working 
with the armies in France is also 
described. There have been no equals 
in the fighting of these highly mobile 
weapons with a range of 30 miles, the 


r-port says, adding: 

“Briefly, the American Navy has de- 
signed, built and is now manning with | 
bluejackets specially trained for land 
service, the largest and, most high- 
powered mobile land artillery in the 
world. So successful have these guns 
been that additional orders for many 
more were requested before the armis- 
tice.” 

The depth bomb has proven the most 
effective means of combating the sub- 
marines, the report states, and it 
shows that American enterprise was 
responsible for very largely increas- 
ing that effectiveness. Another ord- 
nance development that is noted is 
the perfection of 16-inch rifles for all 


|in that city, 


new battleships. They will make these | HOW READJUSTMENT | 


vessels, it is said, the heaviest armed 
craft in the world with a broadside 
projectile weight of 25,200 pounds 
against 17,508 pounds for the Penn- 
sylvania, the biggest and most power- 
ful craft now in commission. 

The report emphasizes also in the 
record of small arms training during 
the year, 40,000,000 rounds having 
been fired without an accident due to 
carelessness. Since last July the navy 
has qualified 54,147 marksmen, 23,222 
sharpshooters and 11,867 expert rifle- 
men. | 

“Today,” the report says, “practi- 
cally every combatant ship is able to 
Organize a ianding force of as many 
men as it can send ashore, with every 
man a trained rifleman and many of 
them trained machine gunners.’ 

To Capt. F. P. Jessop, engineer- 
ing officer at the New York Navy Yard, 
the report gives credit for having 
recommended the revolutionary prac- 
tices of electric welding when_repair 
of the damaged German shippifg was 
undertaken. . Careful estimates have 
shown that this one innovation saved 
twelve months in time and $20,000,000 
in money, while the ships thus made 
quickly available carried half a mil- 
lion soldiers to France. 

Another engineering achievement 
of the year is the completion and test- 
ing of the first electric drive battle- 
ship, the New Mexico, which has not 
only met every requirement but has 
passed many additional tests with the 
result that “in this unique vessel, the, 
United States Navy has a battleship 
which has no peer in the world’s 
navies, not only for economic propul- 


‘sion and less liability to serious. de- 


rangement, but her military superior- 
ity in greater maneuvering power and 
increased underwater protection.” 
Credit is given Rear-Admiral Griffin, 
engineer in chief of the navy, for this 
accomplishment. 

The report shows that four battle- 
ships, one battle cruiser, two fuel 
ships, one transport, one gunboat, one 
ammunition ship, 233 destroyers, 5S 
Submarines, 112 fabricated patrol 
boats (eagles) including 12 for the 
Italian Government, 92 submarine 
chasers, including 50 for France, 51 
mine sweepers and numerous tugs and 
harbor craft were contracted for dur- 
ing the year. Up to Oct. 1 one gun- 
boat, 93 destroyers, 29 submarines, 26 
mine sweepers and four eagles had 
been launched. The additions to the 
navy during the year included two bat- 
tleships, 36 destroyers, 28 submarines, 
555 submarine chasers, and 13 mine 
sweepers. The actual number of 110 
foot chasers now in commission, in- 
cluding those delivered to France, is 
406. 

The report pays tribute to the pa- 
'triotic cooperation the department has 
received from shipbuilders, munition 
manufacturers and the heads of all the 
allied industries, to the helpfulness 
of the Red Cross, the Council of 
National Defense, the State Council 
and the work of women. Labor has 
shown itself loyal, the report con- 
tinues, and workmen at the yards 
have many times refused to leave 
vital employment there for better pay 
elsewhere. 

The report: shows clearly that Mr. 
Daniels has no intention of proposing 
an adoption of the naval general staff 
suggestions that have been made. He 
finds that the navy organization has 
stood the strain of war without falter- 
ing. 

This reference to the future con- 
cludes the report: ‘“‘The day is not far 
distant when the world will witness 
an end of competitive building between 
nations of mighty weapons of war. In 
the peace treaty there will undoubt- 
ediy be incorporated President Wil- 
son's proposal! for a reduction of arma- 
ment ‘to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety.” I have recom- 
mended to this Congress the adoption 
of another three-year program sub- 
stantially like the one authorized in 
1915. But the victory of the Allies and 
the United States should, and will I 
sincerely trust, within a few years, 
make it no longer necessary for any 
nation under whip and spur to burden 
its taxpayers to undertake to build, in 
competitive construction, bigger fight- 
ing ships and more of them than any 
other nation can construct.” 


HOLIDAY DINNERS FOR HORSES 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — The 
Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tien of Cruelty to Animals and the 


‘Animal Rescue League are both send- 


ing out pleas for contributions with 
which to provide Christmas dinners 
for needy horses. The former will 
have a Christmas tree for horses and 
drivers at the Angell Memorial Monu- 
ment in Post Office Square on Tuesday 
forenoon, Dec. 24, where grain, apples 
and carrots will be furnished every 
horse and the drivers a lunch. The 
Animal Rescue League will take din- 
ners to horses at railroad stations, 
around market places and stables. 


COURSE IN GASOLINE ENGINES 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The De- 
partment of University Extension. 
Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion, is to give a course in gasoline 
engines in the lecture room of the 
Boston University Law School, Boston. 


This course is not given to prepare | 
men to be expert chauffeurs, but it is | 


for the benefit of those people owning 
or operating automobiles who wish to 
learn more about the running of their 
cars. 

This course will begin on Thursday, 
Dec. 12, at 7:30 DP. m, © 


— } 


WOMEN AND CITIZENSHIP 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Educating | 
woman for citizenship is planned by | 
the executive board of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government, in view of the imminence 
of the granting of full suffrage to the 
women of the United States. Mrs. 
William Healey, of Wellesley Hills, 
has been appointed as chairman of the 
new department. She had wide ‘ex- 
perience in similar work, especially 
among the Jewish population in Chi- 
cago when women were enfranchised 


~ we 


| Bldg., Chicago, 


CAN BEST BE MET 


Problems in United States Are 
Assuming Such a Nature That 
Many Types of Embargo Are 
Being Seriously Considered 


_— | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Embargo is a word that people in 
the United States are shy of, especially 
members of the Democratic Party, but, 
it is nevertheless true that under a 
Democratic administration an em- 
bargo on various commodities is being 
seriously considered. In some depart- 
ments, a word is being sought. thet 
will not savor so much of protection 
and privilege; in others, an attempt 
is made to take the edge off the word 
by speaking of “qualified embargo,” 
or “modified embargo,” or “some 
measure of embargo.” 

What it comes down to is this: The 
United States has supplies, notably 
food, which other countries are in 
such pressing need of that if they were 
permitted to buy all they wanted, and 
especially if they were given unlimited 
credit on which to do so, prices in 
this country would soar to a point 
| where the cost of living would be far 
higher than jt has been at any time 
during the war. 

On the other hand, there are com- 
modities,-Such as wool, of which the 
dealers in this country have been un- 
able recently to obtain all they wished 
for to supply the civilian needs. There 
is, however, no wool shortage, and the 
War Department undoubtedly has a 
greater quantity of wool on hand than 
it will need when the army will be on 
a peace footing and arrangements are 
being worked out whereby it can be 
made available for civilian purposes, 
the difficulty being that the govern- 
nent cannot enter into competition 
with private business. 

So little wool was in prospect for 
civilians before the war ended, how- 
ever, that there was much .apprehen- 
sion among dealers and clothiers as 
to how the clothing of the country was 
to be supplied. There is plenty of 
wool in the world, however. Australia 
has large reserves and there is a great 
quantity in South America. If all of 
this wool should come on the market 


it would tend to reduce the price to a/- 


point that, while it might be very 
acceptable to the consumer, would 
spell ruin for the wool grower. It is 
urged, therefore, that some sort of an 
embargo be placed upon wool, perhaps 
in the nature of permitting the impor- 
tation of only one pound of imported 
wool for each pound of American wool. 
This is considered preferable to a 
price embargo. 

Then there is the case 
and manganese. 
at one time that there was the great- 
est difficulty in getting them in suffi- 
cient supplies for the iron and steel 
industry. Now there is so much that 
an attempt has been made to place an 
embargo on that brought from for- 
eign countries, but it is understood 


of chrome 


They were so scarce | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS _ 


_SCHOOLS 


Soldiers and Sailors |! 


Returning from the Cantonments, from 
Army and Navy Service, and from the S. 
A. T: C. and Naval Units May Save a 
Year in Continuing Their Education. 


Boston UNIVERSITY 


preferring to enroll not later 
than February 3 may complete 
a year’s credit by remaining 
through the Summer Session. 


3. The Summer Session now 
becomes a vital part of the cur- 
riculum year, covering one-half 
semester’s usual work; by at- 
tending four summer sessions 

and three ordinary academic 
years a student may save one 


1. Those enrolling in The 
College of Liberal Arts and The 
School of Education not later 
than December 30 and continu- 
ing through the Summer Ses- 
sion, may earn one year’s credit. 

| 


2. Those enrolling in The 
School of Law December 15, and 
in The College of Business Ad- 
ministration December 30, may, 
by intensive plans of work in 
classroom and sections, earn a year’s time usuaily required for 
year’s credit by next June. Those a degree. 


N.:‘B. In addition to the above considerations, reasonable credit 
will be allowed for army and navy service, and for men in the S. A. 
T. C. and Naval Units, to be determined by the character of the serv- 
ice, the records presented and the course of study which the candidate 
undertakes. 


Address, Boston University, 688 Boylston Street 


NORTH BERKELEY . 
OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


Co-educational 


1547 Euclid Avenue, BERKELEY, CAL. 


| A Home School Located in the North Berkeley 
Hills Overlooking San Francisco Bay 
' This school offers a complete course of af 
| from Primary Preparatory through High Sch 
| A limited number of Boarding Pupils beens 
' accommodated. 
FOR SALE 
BOOK and stationery store, doing fine busi- 
ness. Est. 27 years. Good reason for selling. 
Price very reasonable. MRS. A. M. MAYNARD, | 
114-116 South First, San Jose. __ California. 


Pe 


of National Reputation” s 


Soldiers-Sailors ATLANTA, GA. 
Attention! Chamberlin-Johnson-Du Bose | 


Company | 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
Ol THE SOUTH 


| WHEREIN WOMEN OF TASTE FIND THE 
_ APPAREL THAT THEY LIKE _ 


TIPP & COMPANY 
Women’s Ready to Wear 

High grade distinctive apparel with an appeal 

to +o who cdemand the utwost iu style and 

quality. 


Suits—Frocks—Coats—Furs 


If you plan to enter business, be | 
prepared. | 

Only trained men are sent to the 
front. This has™been a_ business 
training school for over 50 years, and, 
with its Faculty of Specialists, can 
help you. 

Bulletin giving courses, rates, etc., 


upon request. 


DAY AND EVENING 
SESSIONS 


334 Boylston St., 


~ BEACON 


An Incorporated Country + City 


Boston 


; 


| 75 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 

' Pavison-Paxon-Stokes Co. 

| Atlanta, Ga. 

High Class Apparel and All 
|| Accessories of Dress for Women 


and Children 


_A Store That Counts Quality First 


that the War Trade Board is not in fa- | 


vor of such an arrangement. 


The test of the war proved that the | 


United States was really independent 
of outside help in everything except 
rubber and tin. When the price of tin 
began to advance and threaten to go 
beyond all bonds, the United States 
and the Alilies pooled their require- 
ments, designated one man to buy 
8,000,000,000 tons, appointed a com- 
mission and agreed to sell to all con- 
sumers alike. When the war was over 
an American company financed the dis- 
tribution at cost. This was not to 
the liking of some importers because 
it interfered with their profits but 
every one had the same opportunity 
under it. 

In talking of an embargp, therefore, 
or of something else which will pre- 
vent speculation and high prices on 
the one side and injury to industries 
and production on the other, there is 
no thought of barring out foreign 
traders or of subsidizing or coddling 
American business. It is only pro- 
posed to steer the nation safely and 
with as little disturbance as may be 
through the shallows and rapids of 
readjustment. 


SOLDIERS’ CLUB PLANNED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
«from its Western Bureau 

DETROIT, 
States Government has authorized the 
purchase of a site worth $250,000 for 
the erection of a new clubhouse, audi- 
torium and recreation building here 
for veterans of all wars. 
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Classified Advertisements 


REAL ESTATE 


— ——~- 


FoR SALE 220 acre “ranch, Sac ramento Val- 
lev, 140 acres alfalfa, 40 acres prunes and al- 
monds: irrigation; improveme nts. Address J, K, 


WHARTON, Glenn P. 0., Glenn Co., , California. 


FOR SALE—1634 acres East Texas 
Timber, vil prospect: $15.00 per acre. 
HARRIS, 120 W. 1 2th St., Dallas, Texas. 


as TO RENT 


OWNER wilh let for eteber. completely fur- 
nixhed home. Five rooms, two sleeping porches. 
All modern conveniences; near car line; garage; 
servant with house if desired, Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Addr, OWNER, Box 191, Tampa, Fla. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


k; $8 a week. 
O., Room 724, 


land. 
MRs., 


~*.- LAP IL ALP ALI LP AAS 


a WANTED—Boys for office wo 
Apply to EK. W. WAGNER, & 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


_ HELP WANTED—FEMALE _ 


WANTED—A COMPANION FOR A LADY 

A good home for the right party; small salary, 
but a good a References exchanged. Ad- 
dress A. L. KENYON, Apt. 24, 41 Bennett Ave., 
New York. 


WANTED—tTwo typists and two beginning 
file department clerks. Sonth Side. Address 
F 29, Monitor, Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


CONSCIENTIOUS WOMAN, who loves small 
children, as companion and helper. Telephone 
Back Ray 2872 W. 


SITUATIONS WAN TED—MALE — 


" SUPERINTENDENT - ASSISTANT manager 
wants position; exp. mechanic, designer, mainte- 
nance-engr. Can take charge building new plants 


or official capacity. Addr. P 16, —— Gas 


OP 


Boarding and Day School 
for Boys and Girls 


For Illustrated Booklet 
Address 


C.J. KAMPER 
GROCERY COMPANY 


THE PURE FOOD 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


492-498 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ivy 5000 
CO. 
27-29 WHITEHALL STREET 


BYCK BROS 
Are showing a complete and elaborate 
display of high-grade stylish footwear 
._ for women, men and children 


Daylight, Ventilation 
and Fresh Air 
on Every Floor at this 
Modern Department Store 


J.M. HIGH CO. 
FROHSIN’S 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Ready-to-Wear 
Garments Exclusively 


50 Whitehall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


Walk-Over 


—— <a ee ee we 
Shoes fer Men and Women 
of Critical Taste 


MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW, Principal || 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
Tel. Brookline 7017 


THE PRINCIPIA 


A School for Character Building 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


This school affords a thorough academic 

training for young people in all grades 

from kindergarten to college entrance 

and two years of ege work. Small 

classes and a large faculty of college 

trained specialists make much individ- 

val work a valuable feature. Military 

drifl, manual training, sewing, cooking 

and business courses, n ideal school | 
for your boy or girl. 


The PRINCIPIA, St. Louis, Mo. 


A prospectus will be mailed on application 


The New York School 
of SECRETARIES 


SPECIAL COURSE 
Three Months’ Individual Instruction 


SHOE STORE 


Michigan— The United | 


, APARTMENTS AND HOUSES TO LET 


35 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SUMMER TERMS 


33 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Vv. M. WHEAT. Director 


Miss Miller's Private Scholl s 


For Secretaries 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
in all commercial subjects 
1031-1038 PHELAN BLDG. GARFIELD 990 
. San Francisco, Cal. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


Everything Men and to 
Wear 


Kuppenheimer Clothes 
Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overeoats—Hats—Shoes— 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys 


To LET—Four- room kitchenette’ apartment, 
furnished and heated: southern exposure. d- 
dress A 89. afonitor _Office, Boston. 


MFRS. REPRESENTATIVES _ 


CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR _ 
Cable Piano Company 
82 and 84 North Broad St. 


Pianos, Inner Player Pianos, Victrolas, Victor 
Records, Sheet Music, Musieal Instruments, and 
Musical Merchandise of every kind. Factory 
experts for tuning and repairs. 

CHERRY TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 

Household Goods Exclusively 
ATLANTA, GA. | 


“ MIAMI, FLA. 
E. B. DOUGLAS CO. 


Merchandise of Quality 
Distinctive Styles in Ready-to-Wear and Millinery 


AN experienced man ‘wants a Pacific Coast 
agency for some light specialty. O. M. D., 115644 
West 25th St., Los Angeles, California. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 


LADY who has had four years’ experience in 
advertising department large corporation, New 
York, wishes stenographic position. U-23 Mon- 
itor, 21 Bast ,40 St.. New York City. 

SITUATION wanted as working companion or 
housekeeper by thoroughly reliable woman, ex- 
cellent housekeeper." Answer T 22 Monitor, 21 
Kast 40th St., New York City. 


NEW YORK CITY 


FURNISHED Apartment, steam heat, garage, 
sleeping porch, baby Grand Piano, Victrola, 39 
Chestnut St., Flushing, L. I. Phone Circle 4061 

Pncemngare room: private family for business 

only. Breakfast optional. S-21 Monitor, 
21. East 40th St., New York City. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


ee ee 


Cowen’s Corset Shop 
588 CONGRSSS STREET 
Portland, Maine, opposite Congregs Square Hotel. 


en 


Dry Goods—Books—Toys—Office Supplies 
Victrolas—Sporting Goods 
Visit the ITALIAN GARDEN DINING ROOM 
MIAMI, FLA. 


SYKOR &.CO. 


Misses’ and Women’s.Apparel 
Gowns’ Millinery 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


RICHMOND, VA. 


PAP Ahhh a le 
eid 


SPA APO WF BAAA AALS ANAM AAA 


TACOBSeLEVY 


“THE QUALITY SHOP ~ 705 EAST BROAD 


Sole 
Richmond 
Agents 


Kuppenheimer $5p Hes 


Tee ] SUITS & COATS 
LW cand ool FOR WOMEN 


"RFE, > RICHARDSON 


” | Soci Staovane Co 


OR sixty vears this depart- 
ment store has served the peo- 
ple of Richmond and Virginia. 


Incorporated 
MAIN AND BELVIDERE STREETS 


| Fireproof and non-fireproof storages 
for Household Goods 


V aults for Silverware 


Kodaks and Printing 


Coats, Jesse French & Sons’ Complete Line 


708 


"fy 
OO mate 


Vogue Patterns—Tland-Made 
P 


ric es. Mode rate 


C, 


26 


to check any time. 


We trust that we have merited 
your patronage in the past and 
future. ae 
| Of work only, and the lowest prices. Our Kodak 
| Man will be glad to outfit you and show you 
: films 
for Women and Children Exclu- | The Bell Book & Stationery Co. 
sively. Specialty Shop Service| 
— =P aaa ~ Colonial Piano C orporation 
The EXCLUSIVE SHOP W. C. MIZELLE, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Dresées, Suits, Millinery, 
Waists, Underwear. of Pianos, Players and Grands 
bons Direct from Factory to Home 
F - _ Henry R. Haase 
ulT1el AMBOLD GROCERY CO. 
_ RICHMOND __| 1502 w. MAIN Phones Blvd. 376 and 377 
COMPANY __ FULL LINE OF 
221 N. FIRST STREET Phone Ran. PURITY CROSS 
Mail Orders 320 E. Grace 
oie IFT SHOP ‘ne Leighton Market 
N. Oth Street. Phone Mad. 4295. 
PB: b D Ss eo fs 
aor Drew VIRGINIA TRUST CO. 
Lb. Fitzwilson H,. Fr. ‘Ryder | “The Safe EK xecutor” 
JC 44 
| Cleaning, Dyeing and. Pressing . 5°, interest paid on daily balances. Compounded 
rison § Phone Ran. 450 | : ' monthly. 
FHEIMER’S 
HO : vs Sehead 1106 E ast Main St., _ Richmond, Va.~ 
For the little tots and grown-ups 
TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES 
in oe ae to hig ee - our Ilosiery | — FROM —— 
epartmen a owest prices, _ - — — 
'SYDNOR & HUNDLEY’S 
BROAD STREET BANK ! 
6th at Broad Street 3¢% on Balances | Seventh and Grace Streets 
We want to serve-you. | RICHMOND 
ss Saturdays_ open till 8 p.m.) | ie Cc. B 


will, therefore, solicit it in the 
St within 24 hours. The very best pine 
READY-TO-WEAR how. Complete stock always, of Kodaks and 
Bla a wees | 914 EF. Main ee. Richmond. ‘Va. 
Spells Sure § Satisfaction. 
For Women and Misses Iactory distributors for the 
DREYFUS & CO., 2nd at Broad 
205 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
207 E. Broad 
r : y 3 
TURNER MIL LINERY Meats, Vegetables, ‘Fruits, Ete. 
og PRODUCTS 
eo 
oA pplied LISTS #3 \eeltes High Grade Meats, Poultry, ete. 
Ryder Dry Cleaning Co. 
. Invites Monitor readers to open an account. 
421 S. Harrison Street Subject 
RELIABLE SHOES Bs san 
One of the most complete lines of HOSIERY | . 
N. E. Cor. 3rd and Broad 
Would be sure to please 
Open a Savings Account with us. 


. Fitzwilson 7s F. Ryder 


Ryder Dry Cleaning Co. 


Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing 
oe Mail Orders Solicited 


~FLORIST—J. L. RATCLIFFE | 421 Phone Ram, 408 


0 Shae Rese Se ECL] PS E LAUNDRY 
1519-W Mai 
W. es Jenks ELECTRICAL —y 


WIRING | ee 
LIGHTING FIXTURES ‘FUEL OF ALL KINDS 


619-621 E. Main Street Phone Mad. 338 | Samuel H. Cottrell & Son 


Furnace Repairing J. H. DELANEY | 
Our Standard—‘‘Best Quality Oniy’’ 


T 201 N. SYCAMORE | 
PLUMBIN G Br’d " 1103 W., Marshall Street Phone Mad. 177 


,_ ROANOKE | BIRMINGH AS 
Hancock Dry Goods Co. ESTATE 


REAL 
Campbell Ave. First St. Salem Ave, 
In the Heart of the Shopping RENTALS 


District. LOANS 


Roanoke, Virginia! . semison R. E. & Ins. Co. 


The store that sells thoroughly | _ 211 N. 20TH STREET 


dependable merchandise. WE WASH 


If it comes from Hancock’s you | 
may be sure of the style and | w ‘ith Latest Machinery and Methods , 
Phone for Wagon 


quality. 
Excelsior Laundry 


Hancock’s is the store that sells | 
PHONE M 5312 


“Wooltex” Suits and Coats for’ 
BOOKS 


Women. 
B. FORMAN & SONS 

A Very Complete Stock 
Call or Write for Our 


-Corecil Dress for Women 
MONTHLY GUIDE 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Individual and Exclusive 

TLoveman, Joseph & Loeb 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


READY TO WEAR 
APPAREL 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt 
For Men, Women 


At ‘tention. 
and Children 


“Same 


| 
} 
| 
The Store of 


~ SCHWARZSCHILD BROS. 


RICHMOND'S L EADING JEWELE RS 
eeeee and 2nd Sts.. Richmond, Va 


3. Harrison St. 


2054-3 


ee 
— 


TAMPA, FLA. 


AAA APA ~ OP OL Lal LO lela are 


Means. 


\ GREATER TANPAS CREAT STORE- 


When in—TAMPA—why not drink 


ROE IC AE GINGE “a ALE” 


ean—Refresh 
STRAND. T HEATRE BL ILDING 


The Baker Bros., Inc. 


ONE OF THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
RETAIL MARKETS AND GROCERIKS 


DIAMONDS WATCHES 


Beckwith-Range Jewelry Company 
‘The House of Quality’’ 
410 FRANKLIN STREET 


OWEN COTTER JEWELRY CO. 

One of the largest assortments of FLORIDA 

SOUVENIRS, Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware. 609) Franklin Street. . 


WOLF BROS. | 
The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
MEN’S OUTFITTERS 
_810 Franklin Street 


MORGAN’S 
HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING 
GOWNS REMODELED 

101 Parker Street 


CRACOWANER’S 


EVERYTHING TO WEAR FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN 


WALL. PAPER 
PAUL SMITH & SON 
913 Florida Ave., 
We make signs 


——— 


ee 


Specialty Shops 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


SHOES 
“Don’t Ask for Your Size 
Ask to Be Fitted.” 
RILCH’S 
___1912 FIRST AVENUE ___ 


BUTTE. MONT. 


ee eee ee ee ee ee el 


- 


JC | 


PPB et Oe ™ 


GROCERY CO: 
715 UTAH AVENUE Phones 815 and 816 
GROCERIES 
At the Right Price 


MISSOULA, MONT. | 


ORV IS MUSIC HOUSE 
‘“‘A One Price Music House.’’ Complete line of 
The New Edison Grafonola Popular Music, 


JEWELRY CO 


” 


Phone 2078 | 
Tampa Furniture Co. 


| 


220 TWELFTH STREET 


Ivy corsets and brassieres; bccupsenoemcass fitters in 
| attendance, : 


a ——— 


ion to 715 Florida Ave., Opposite Y. M. C. A. 


KOHN . 
JEWBLERS AND OPTICIANS 
“WE FURNISH THE HO T. 


MISSOULA, MON 


._ $855 Russell Street 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1918 


CLASSIF IE'D ADVERTISEMENTS. FROM MANY CITIES | 


~ POR TLAND, ORE, 


SEATTLE, WASH. _ SPOKANE, WASH. 


SACRAMENTO. CAL. ] 


__ SAN. FRANCISCO 


SPECIALISTS IN" 


Down Town Business 
| Property 


Factory and Warehouse Sites 
Apartment and Flat Property 


References: Any Bank or Business 
House of Portland. 


> F.E. TAYLOR co> 


Inside Property Dealers 
83 FOURTH ST. 


Ground Floor Henry Building 
Philadelphia Van Matre-Howard 


gece, Battery Company 


We recharge and repair 
"aoe mess = All makes of batteries. 
Batteries 


48 North Broadway 
' PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


5 
—_— : x 
(OK ABalktee Shoes 
270 Washington, 308 Washington 
- 270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
GOODYEAR SHOE CoO. 


One of the Largest Repair Factories on 
~ the Coast 


Agents for 
“CRAWFORDS” 
men’s shoes 


he Peagleps 


Photography and Art 


149 4th St. 
Portland, Oregon 


407 Morrison Street 


Broadway 2837: Portland, Oregon 


: FLOWERS 
FOR 
OCCASIONS 
Phone 
Marshall 753 


ALL 


328 Morrison Street, 
PORTLAN], HOTEL 


KELLER the ART MAN 


for Fine Art Framing 


Our Holiday Cards Are Different 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 


C. ELMORE GROVE 
Studio of Photographic Art 


Morgan Bidg., Broadway and Washington 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
_ Phones Main 359, A 3115 


Rroadway-Yamhill Building 


Top Floor, 
Broadway and Yamhill ee. 
Luncheon 11:30 to 
PORTLAND 


ees eel TH i povescanen 
“The Little Jewellery Shop” 


HELIG THEATRE BUILDING 
PORTLAND,OREGON | 


Kilha ee Printing Co. 


 Sommercial Stationers—Office Outfitters 
Printers and Engravers 


FIFTH AND OAK STREETS 


THEIVY PRESS o. rk. Mann 


FINE PRINTING 
fhe House of Individual Service 
$82 Stark Street, Portland, Ore. Pittock Block 
Both Phones. E 


Tg. BOYER PRINTING CO. 
PRINTIN G 85 5th St., Portland, Ore, | 
We appreciate This Opportunity of Extenging | 


Our Excellent Service to Monitor Readers. 
“Your Satisfaction Is Our Suoccess’’ 
IMPERIAL LAUNDRY CO. 
We Satisfy 

Phones: 


Past 220—B 2264 


NIKLAS & SON 


Florists 
403 Morrison St.. PORTLAND, ORE. 


W. H. SAWTELL 


REAL oo dalgh t 
Phone Tabor 1811 
Cor. _E, _ Sond _ and Belmont Ste. 


SALEM, ORE. | 


~ J. L. BUSICK & SON, Groceries 
Charge Accounts at 456 State St. 


Cut Rate Stores 118 S. Commercial, 299 N. Com- 
mercial and 1097 Chemeketa Sts. 


4 STORES TRY ONE 


U.-G. Shi pley Company 


Outfitters nf Women, Misses 
and Children 


Where shopping is a pleasure 


Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 
EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
Court and Commercial Sts. Phone 191 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 


at\?* LOW POL PALS ad PPE PPL 


' me © SKINNER—Grocer 
Our Service Is Right 


HIGHLAND MEAT MARKET 
l. J. MIZE 
Phone 185_ 


gf Ortiand, _Ore. 


Corner_ Arno | and Coal > 


0. A. MATSON & CO. 
Books, Sentrepery. ny eed and Supplies 
s Sporting Good 


yy 


r » t. VAN 
New Mexico's Fine Art ae 
Watch | er: a as 2 ie % 
L. WASHBURN CO 
Exclusive Diséribiators of Kuppenheimer Clothes 
South Second Street 
ROSENWAL D's 
Ladies’, Children’s and Men's Furnishings 
Corner 4th St. and Central Ave., 


JUNEAU, ALASKA 
“MEN’S CLOTHING 


-FURNISHINGS 


-H. S. GRAVES, Front St. 
The Luncheonette 


Dyers Ice Cream—Wholesala and Reta 
Confectionary—Hot Fountain Drink 
Light Lunches--Home Cooking 


‘Miss Oliver’s Baby Shop, Inc. 


Portland | 4 full shewing of Children's Wearing 


Stationery & 


{ onart’s 
| Eyoaae of fUlowers 


Telephone Main 5235 
Riverside & Lincoln 


Flowers for Alk Occasions 
FINE FURS 


; FIRE AND ——— 
INSURANCE 


; R. E, WALKER 
| STORES COMPANY INC. ~ 533 Pioneer Building, Seattle 
Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 


WOMAN’S 
EXCH NGE Large Selection 
- meiner erating’ Piatre Fauming”” | _ Remodeling and Repairing 
Phone Main e Street, SEATTLE 
Home Cooked Meals ae sy <*|BODENECK & JACOBS 


. Is 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. “” ~ ° 
BAKERY GOODS 901 Pike St., Seattle _ Main 1887 poe eaalloncgy co Furriers 
209 Union St., SEATTLE, WASH. SOV RIVERSIDE. COR. LINCOLN 


RUMMECK — Authority on Hair Trimming 
OLD HOMESTEAD 


1408 4th Ave. IMPERIAL HOTEL, Seattle. 
BRAND > 


** BARBER SHOP IN REAR HOTEL LOBBY 
The Best of Everything for the Table 


SYLVESTER BROS. CO. 
Wholesale Grocers 
Ave. uth. or _— 2800. 
ASH., U. 


Printing Co. 


ADOLP CAHEN, Mar. 
ant your business” 
72 cheese Street Main 677 


MUHL PAINT CO. 


Merchant 


SEATTLE 


» A 
PANTAGES _BLDG,, SEATTLE 
es ne were 
Dressmaking and Stylish Millinery. , Demeneting 


a specialty. The Amon Apt Ap Corner 
6th and Marion. Phone Biliot 5762 J. Re 


SEATTLE, TACOMA, W ASH. 


AUCUSTINEGKYER | Everything for Everybody. 


WASH. " FOURSTORES | | 
Groceries.Meats Deliaows(andies | = Rhodes FrotherS — sroceries 
99 {AIL ORDERS 
“STOP AND SHOP Th¢ Biggest and Best Store 


IN SEATTLE Union Printing Company _ 
HELP YOURSELF in Tacoma FINE JOB PRINTING 
Good Foods for a Little Less BD. 


FURMAN, Prop. 
Tel. Main 2262. 414 First "Avenes Pct 
STOP AND SHOP STORES CO. KEYSTONE PRINTING CO. 


GROCERS $10 SECOND AVENUE 


F. W. Greenburg, Prop. 
Printing That Pleases Particular People 
Jones-Thurlow Company Main 4748 
PRICES GOOD GOODS 
RIGHT SEATTLE 


Fourteenth and East Pine Ste., CRYSTAL LAUNDRY, CO, 


EAST 37 For Dry Cleansing. Rug and Curtain 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. Clepning vou can csi gp the ORYSTAL. 


4888 14th Avenne N. n. —— 89, a 


TRY SCHRADER’'S HOME COOKED ‘ FOODS 


113 Madison Street 
attle 


STAR-BIRD DELICATESSEN 
\ MKS, JAMES PRENTICE, Prop. 
\ 602 UNION STREET 


HICKS’ CAFETERIA | 
SERVICE 
Second-and Madison, Leary Building 


SEATTLE 
When You Arrive .in 


SEATTLE 


Try the Grill Room at the 


HOTEL SEATTLE 


PIONEER SQUARE 


Complete Assortments 


NEMO CORSETS 
Culbertson, 
Grote-Rankin Company 


Spokane, Washington 
General Department Store 
Home Furnishings 
FILLED 


830-836 Fourth 


Dry Goods, Wearing Apparel 
‘Furniture and . 
Home Furnishings 


Broadway at Eleventh Street 


FEIST-& BACHRACH 


HIGH CLASS \ 
DRY GOGDS 
and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings 
Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves. 


1114 Broadway, TACCMA | 
|MeDONAL]Q SHOE .CO. 
High Grade Footwear | 


All standard makes such as Hanan, 
Florsheim, Bostcnian, Ground Grip- 
per, Dorothy Dodd, Utz & Dunn, 
etc., for men, women and children. 


TWO STORES yan°S.BRA5% Eon | 
Washington 
Tool and Hardware Company | 


GENERAL HARDWARR, SPORTING GOODS | 


Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 


~~. 


GEORGE Z, WOLFF | 
RELIABLE DRY GOODS. FURS AND 


READY-TO-WEAR GARMENTS 


BLYTH & BLYTH, Inc. 
Good Clothes for Men 


REASONABLY PRICED 


| Keufman- Leonard Company 
QUALITY 
FURNITURE 

PU P CULAR <i... ee 
ORR’S GROCERY 


House of Quality 
Best of ‘Everything for the Table. 


/CAUTHORN & CAUTHORN, Inc. 


ESTATE 
_INBU RAMOS 


—$—$$ eee ee 


AT 


Fifth Avenue and Union Street 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


— ——_____- — 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


“QUALITY” 
BAGGAGE 


txelusive Agents for Hart- 
mann Wardrobe Trunks. 
Won all awards at P.P.1.B. 


Factory in connection 


928 Pacific Avenue’ ; aol 
H. E. KNATVOLD | 


General Hardware 
1123 — Tacoma Avenue Sele ee ae 


CARLYLE’S 


“CAFETERIA 
$17 Pacific “Avenue - - TACOMA, WASH. n% 


| THE ONE CASH | 
PRICE 


13th and Commerce Street 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


GROCERS-BAKERS | 
Good foods make eating a pleasure | beeen Onkinn’d 2408 
W. WooD COMPAN 2307 omnstaor ST.. CAKLAND. CAL. 
as GROCERS NY ‘MARSHALL STEEL COMPANY 


_ 949 Tacoma Avenue. Main 213. Dry Cleaners and Dyers 
PE tg He TR 2 ae a 2124 Centre Street Berkeley 


MRS. BARRY’S. HAT BOX |» Delivery in Oakland. Berkeley. Richmond 
SMART MILLINERY SUNSET 


754 St. aahage F 
 BRICK’S WAIST SHOP. | GROCERY COMPANY 
| You afe always ‘ of your goods when you 


938 Broadway 
hem from us. 
1209 Broadway, 


Apparel from infants to sixteen 
years of age. 


as Millinery 
Mp HETRICK 


Remodeling done gladly 
Main 7553 
__ 215% MADISON STREET 
SHAMERK’S 
Accordion Pleating and Button Works 
E. H. SHAMEK, Prop. 


Picot Edging and Hem Stitching 
Phone. Main 5350—-47_ Union St. -—Seattle, Wash. 


THE STYLE SHOP—MRS. J. HALLUM 
We specialize in hemstitching, fancy waists, 
embroidery, picoting. buttons and buttonholes, 


plaiting, ete. 
Plliett 4772 204 P.-l. Bldg., Seattle 


TOTEM POLE INN 
1524 Third Avenue 


THE WALLACE SHOP 
1513 Second Avenue 
me Course Luncheon and 50c Course Dinner 


FORESTHURST HOTEL |— 
1216 Nint® Avenue. Main e008. 


located. Sleeping Porches, 
Tennis Court, _Yable_ Board. 


TACOMA | 


SEATTLE _ i4th at Broadway 


| Wader Centra! Bank, 


TACOMA. 


—— | 


_Helens _ 


Centrally Tent ; 


Cotta ges. 


Woodlawn Flower Shop — 
Main 663 
1410-1412 Second Avenue, SEATTLE 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


— 


Exclusive Waists for Women | 
$5._$¢.50_ snd $10 1209 _ Bi Oakland Ses Lakeside 5500 
| a 
WOMEN’S COATS, DRESSES, WAISTS, SKIRTS | QUALITY MEATS 
1136 Broadway | ee TACOMA 
OAKLAND MARKET 
Tacoma Savings | Bank & Trust Co. 12th Street. opposite Pantage’s Theater 
Our Floral Telegraph covers Checking and Savings Accounts Be 
acne _ PALO ALTO, CAL. 
HARRY A. CROUCH . nano 
_ | Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing Department 
ROSAIA BROS. Phone Main 23%. TACOMA, WASH, FRAZER & CO. 
» BOE : H. W. MANIKE 
Florists and Decorators FLORIST WHITH, PLAIN and FANCY 
ORETTER CLOT! He Roi MEN” 
ryw x % oT Ss FOR D} 
SEATTLE, WASH Tacoma| Piques. Dotted Voiles 
+ . Lo 
| ee ee | ARNE \ ZIMMERMAN’S BARBER SHOP Gabatdines ng Cloths 
: ° [ete aN a4 First-Class in Every Respect . : 
Wash, _ Nainsooks — Bs : Se ml 
C. J. JOHNSON 7 
JEWELRY MADE TO ORDER : ie ‘s 
EXPE! WATCH REPAIRING wos none "gg “Bla SAN JOSE, CAL. 


FRED VESEHOFF CoO. 
At Bottom Prices 
11TH AND PACIFIC AVE. etiinantsemeae 
UL. S. and Canada — 
Tacoma Steam Laundry 
; snore We Specialize in 
} 1219 6th Ave., Cor. M St. ‘ Tel. Main 419 
1001-1003 Third Avenue Voiles Lawns 
105 So. 10th Street 
Batistes Dimity Checks 
Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry oo A nn, ML na 
Provident Bidg -. O. Box 686 
Main 3695 Soom Sonar 


419 Pike Street, SEATTLE ne nana sinensii 


Books, shetienaine: 
gumes and school 
supplies for all 
grades, Juvenile 
books a specialty. 
San Jose, Cal. 


Turrell Shoe Company 


903 2nd Ave., Burke Building. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


HIGH GRADE SHOES 


W alla Walla, W ash. 


{ ASK FOR OUR $8320 
Gruen Bracelet Watch. 
‘ AND $20.00 
Military Watch 
K FALKENBERG Z 40-44 South First Street 
. _ W — 
Mail _Orders Solicited Sulterty Goods.-flousehold Goods ©" 
GARDNER & OO.,. Ine., . 
The Quality Store Ss P R ] N G Z S 
Walla Walla’s Largest and Best Store Est. 1865 “ 
Home of Hart Schaffner and Marx Clothes 


>Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear, Millinery, Dry “Gooda, 
Clothing, Shoes. Groceries Santa Clara aud Market Streets 
IN SAN JOSE’ IT’S 


HEROLD’S FOR SHOES 
—- 18-26 -E. Santa Clara Street. Est. 1869 


OVERLAND-TOTTEN GARAGE 
AUTOMOBILES, PARTS AND SERV oz 
113-149 East Santa Clara Street, San n Jose, ome, Cal. 


PAPEKHANGER w VODF INistHisH# 
THOMAS BAIN 
PAINTER 363 Delmas » Ave. 


MAURICE HOLMES 


a 116 | South First St., 


Supply Laundry Qo. 
Family: Work 
Our Speciality 


VISITORS ARE WELCOME 
Main Office and Plant 
1265 Republican Street 
Telephone Cap. 300 


BROADWAY LAUNDRY 


Gives Satisfactory Service 
Try Us. Main 1849 


Inc. 


office supplies, confec- 


BOOKS, stationery, 
Wholesale and retail, 


tionery. and ice cream. 
THE BOOK NOOK. 


YAKIMA, WASH. 
A.D. BARKER & CO.’ 
23 S. Second Street 


Good Things for the Table, Kitchen and Laundr Tailor to Men and Wom 
Grand Union “Quality First’? Goods d 24 N. 2nd St. SAN JOSE. at 


“ROBERTA” AND JUSTRITE CORSETS | REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
Expert Corea et in Attendance LOANS NOTARY 


‘ , 
Phone 4442 


FRESNO, CAL, . 


— Sppthe Wonder 


yainisio: 5 CaLbbobetta 


1821-25. Minor Avenue, SEATTLE _ 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Ine. 
' Cleaning and Dyeing 
Carpets and Oriental Rugs 
THE EAGLE DYE WORKS 


Satisfactory Service 
1901 Fifth Ave. Telaphone Elijiott 88. 


en’s and Mt am? og 5 Ready- to-Wear Sto 
— Masonic Building ca 


LESLIE M. ROSE 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware. 
1 - Yakima Ave. 


Diamonds, 
Repairing. 418 


SALT LAKE ory ‘ 


THE ALASKA GRILL 
Fresh Oysters—Cream Cake 
‘ Meals All Hours 


Independent Meat Market 
Fine Meats and Provisions 


ALASKA PICTURES 
Dvents, Industries, Art Prints 
. Write to Winter & Pond Co. 


F. C. STANNARD & a 
cnianiees ask Tere Pt 
et “ t_Cibrespondence solicited from awd 


ACME LA AUNDRY 


High Grade Becd ork a Specialty 
1813 East Madison Street, SEATTLE 


A Complete Selection of Women's 
Apparel for Every Purpose 


Coats, Millinery, Onderweasg, 


Toahatact 


and Suits, 
314-315 Dooly "Block, SALT LAKE cITr_ Hosiery, Waists, Skirts, Parasol ls, ete. 


RED CHERR , SaCCEn Ee 


ICE EAM 
1356 Eye Street 


ACME PRESS 
F. BUSHELI, 
DISTINCTIVE PRINTIN 
1007 Third Avenue Main 1997 


- State Street CONF ‘Ket 1ONERE 


0 
3 LAD! [s’ TAILOR, FURRIEB 
SEATTLE | $2 8 i 


~| Monogram Fobs 


STULL & SONNIKSEN| 


| Kells HOUSE OF QUALITY’S e 
WASSERMAN - 4GATTMANN CO. : 


“60 ¥EARS IN SACRAMENTO” 


\ ef 


\ \ 
Correct Fashions in 
Evervthing 


Women and 
Children Wear 
Weinstock, Lubin & Co! 


A Department Store 
Sacramento, Cal. 


—A store that cherishes its 44-year- 
old reputation for integrity. Send for 
our FREE CATALOG. 


Exclusive Ladies’ Tailor 


209-10-11-12 Physicians’ Bldg., 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Pickett-Atterbury Co. 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
LADIES’ CLOAKS and SUITS 


Krebs Building. 624 J Street 


Leather Goods of Quality 


in Business 


This house is known from, Coast to Coast for | 
its dependable 


LEATHER GOODS 


for all purposes 


Walsh-Richardson Co. 


428 K St., Sacramento, Cal. 


Fi b.. DEAN 


GROCER 


Twentieth and J Streets 
- SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
All Brands Foreign and Domestic 


Goods 


' Phone 408 


eaustT’s. . 


Candies and Ice Cream 


Luncheon a Specialty 


WM. TRUST, Prop. 


728 K Street, Sacramento, California 


Engraving 
Diamond Setting Repairing 


GEO. F. POWELL 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER 


The ‘‘Powell Line’’ 14-k Elk Emblems 
Elk Tooth Mounting a Specialty 


Forum | Bldg.., Sacramento, Cal. 


C. H. KREBS & CO. 
Wall Paper, Paints, Glass 
AUTOMOBILE OILS AND 
GREASES 


626 J and 1008 Seventh Street 
SACRAMENTO 


AY ‘J 
MELDRUM 

Phone M-914 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


BUY YOUR CLOTHES FROM 


J. H. HEITMAN 
MEN’S 
FINE TAILORING 
$35.00 and up 


WE MAKE THE BEST 
432 J Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


Chas J Heeseman 
619 K Street. 


Sacramento 
Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
EATON’S 
Clothing Renovatory - 


Cleaning of 


212 


‘907 K 


and Gentlemen’s Garments 
Phone Main 686 


Ladies’ 
1720 16th St. 
PEOPLE'S 
SAVINGS BANK, 


SAVINGS—COMMERCIAL 


, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Makes Warm Friends 


Telephone M 1150Y 


VJ OODRUFE ne 
OOD and COAL}, 


' Everything 
For the House 
: _ SACRAMENTO 


WESTERN TRANSFER. 


VAN & STORAGE CO, 


Piano Moving a Specialty w.~ pee 
, 012 7th St., Sacramento, 
Office Phone M. 595. Res. Ga” 211-J. 


In Sacramento 
The Best Shoes for Less Money 
A. C. KAUFMAN - 
610 J Street 


BERKELEY,CAL. 
Moving, Storing 
Packing 
Western Van &StorageCo 


1511 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berk. 2690 
Auto Vans and Small Machines 


HIN K’ 
DRY GOODS 


Berkeley’s 
Largest 
Store 


J. F. Hink & Son, Ine. 
THE 
SHOP OF WAISTS 


Clever Blouses Our Specialty = 
2177 Shattuck Avenue BERKELEY. CAL. 


SCHWEEN’S 
Bakery and Delicatessen 


Our Own Mayonnaise and Salads 
Full Line of Groceries 
2071-783 UNIVERSITY AVE. Phone Berk. 5559. 


California Meat Market 


Telephones Berkeley 2341, Berkeley 342 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENTE 


WHITNEY & WHITNEY | 
Coal, Wood and Express 


2125 Bonar Street Tel. Berk. 687 | 


THE BOOTERIE | 


Shoes for the Family 
2233 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


Manhattan Laundry Co. 
1812 DWIGIIT WAY 
Tel. Berkeley 835 
F. L. BUTTERFIELD 
Stoves and Crockery 
2169 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 


STOCKTON, CAL. 


Ce te a a i a i 


AK. Shep 


“SMART FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” 
ccd an gE, Main Street. t. Stockton, ¢ Cal. 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


STYLE COMFORT SERVICH 


HUDSON’S Walk-Over Boot Shop 
440 East Main Street 
___STOCKTON Phone 2183 
Official Watch Inspector Southern Pacifie Co., 
Western Pacific R. R., Tidewater South- 
ern Ry., Central California Traction Co. 
Expert Watch se Phone 1473 
R, MEYE ERS 


58 Years 


Where Quality. Tells ‘and Price Sells, Watches, 
Tiamonds, Jewel Iry, 605 E. Main St.,Stockton, Cal. 


STOCKTON 
LEATHER GOODS FACTORY 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Suit Cases, 
ine Leather Goods 
Cc. P. ZOERB, 624 East Main Street. 


A\twoon | RINTING G 


Xo 
STOC =Ton, CAL. 


Littlefield Corbett Co. 


Linoleum, Rygs, Stoves, Bedding Sup- 


plies, Furniture, and Window Shades 
634 FAST MAIN STREET 


Wilkes Pearson Knutzen Co. 


Groceries—Fruit—Poultry 
Phone 625 
705 E£. Weber Avenue, STOCKTON. CAL 
CENTRAL MARKET 


_ARTHUR AULWURM, Propesates 
FRESH AND SALT ot 
87 S. California St., Stockto Tal. 4270. 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


———" 
802 EB. Weber Avenn STOCKTON, CAL. 
"Telephone 314 


QUALITY BAKERY 


“VICTORY” Bread and. Pastry 
Phone 1072, 831 E. Main St. 


EAT AT TUE 


ARLINGTON CAFETERIA 


_ 26-32 S. SUTTER STREET 


THE MILLER HAYS CO. 


PLUMBING, HEATING, SHE™“T METAL 
125 North California Street. Tel. 2621 


THE WONDER Ine. 
STOCKTON, CAL. 
An Exclusive Shop of Women’s Wear- 
ing Apparel, Millinery and Toggery 


MKS. ORR MUKPHY ~ GEORGIA B. CaRY 
STOCK'TON’S 
COR 


ONLY KXCLUSIVB 
SET SHOP 
622 E. a St. 

' PRICES, $1.00 TO $25.00 Phone 1492 
For Dry Goods and Ladies’ and’ 
Children’s Ready to Wear call on us 
M. LEVY & BRO. 

YOST BRQTHERS 

Sole Agents 


Hart Schaffner &, Marx clatban. Style plus clothes. 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


THRELFALL BROS. 
Fa DOE Cite and age 4 Goods 


Main Street, STOCKTON, CA Ree 


BIEHL 
MIV.LINERY. CORSETS, BRASSIERES. 
Telephone 2166 609 E. Main Street 


STATIONERS» 
Rooks, Leathtr Novelties, Bibles, 
Quality Stationery and Engraving. 
TREDWAY BROS,, 516 East Main Street. 


Address 1817 Eye St. 


ALTO SUPPLY) 


PORM,, TIR 


RETAIL 
NATIVE SONS’ BUILDING - 1173 AND-J 


OAK PARK 
FURNITURECOMPANY 


Oak Park, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
$018 Thirty-fifth Street 


i 


Complete House Furnishers 


Out of High-Rent District 


A. W. CLIFTON, Proprietor 


“MOVING, auto trucking, fireproof, storage. 
PACIFIC TRANSFER CO,, 110 South Aurora 
St Phone oo 


SANTA CRUZ. CAL. 


” PaciGe Coast Furniture Co. 
LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


M. ABRAMS 


MERCHANDISE OF QUALITY 


MONROVIA, CAL, 


FOR 2 RENT 
Bungalows and Be ty» 
Address Mrs. H. MORRIS, 


| 828 Post Stree 


141 W. Orange Ave.. Mourovia, California | 


BYRON. MAUZY 


HOME OF THE. CHICKERING 
Chickeri ng /\ 
Pianos and Am- \ 


pico Rtproducing 
Pianos, Sohmer 
Pianos and Player 
Pianos, Byron 
Mauzy Pidnos and 
Player Pianos, 

CHER oe oles” RACY, FORTEEpflORP 
Also the Celebrated Bi ory 40. “Uncle Sam’ s 


choice for the Navy 
250 Stockton Street SAN FRANCISCO 


CANADIAN FUR CO. 
Buy your Furs here. 


All kinds of remodeling done. 
Best Work Guaranteed 


Cash or Credit 
042 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Nest to Bank of Italy 
. FURRIERS 
Large New Stock of Furs 


Good Assortment 
Garments made to Order, Remodeled or Repaired 


PRESLEY & CO. 


60-61 WHITTELL BUILDING SUTTER 7295 


SPENGEMANN & SUHR 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURS 


Furs of all descriptions remodeled, 
popes and redyed. Furs kept 
in storage at reasonable rates. 
25 Stockton St., Upstairs, SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
Phone Kearney 2572 


INOR; 


_ Haberdashery 
830 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


—NEED LUMBER QUICK? 


A carload or a stick 


Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber 
Company 


Distributors of all Pacific Coast SOFT \WOODS 
Inquiries Solicited 

5th and Brannan Streets. Phone Kearney 2076. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Answers the Burning Question 


Central Coal Company 
Tel. Kearny 2647 
650 EIGHTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


LEON H. KELLNER 


r 


Inks—Mucilage—Paste 


Typewriter Ribbons—Carbon Papers 
Retail—Wholegale—Export 
1114 HEARST BLDG. __Kearny 612 


Oppengne 


758 MARKET STREET 
INDESTRUCTO 
TRUNKS 

Suit Cases 


Bags, 
Hand Bags 


Ladies’ 


MILLINER 


EXCLUSIVE HAT MODELS 


Ross Early Apartments 
Post and Leavenworth. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SANBORN, VAIL & CO, 


557-563 MARKET STREET 
Office Supplies, Stationery, Artists’ Matertal 
—_Pictures and: Picture Framing—Engraving __ 


Johnson Brothers 


One of the largest wholesale and ° 
| retail temperance grocers in the city. 


’ Full line of Holiday Goods 


on sale. 
2183 Fillmore St., San Francisco, 


CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 


selected foods -well cooked 
satisied workers 


Carefully 
and prepared by 


762 Market Street — 


‘Boos Bros. Cafeteria 
725 MARKET STREET 
and 1059 MARKET STREET 
“A GOOD PLACE TO EAT" 
HUNNICUTT’S 
CANDIES AND LUNCHEON 
Home of LA FRANCE Chocolates 


171 O'Farrell Street (Next te Orpheum) 
ee 10% Off to Men in Uniform 


SS a 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


Home recipes used in preparing wholesome, 
earefully chosen foods, 
. 1338 POWELL STREET 


HOTEL DOREL 
odern, sunny, nicely fur. rooms, $3.50—$5.06 
ween Iieal environment. Ipnapection solicited. 
California at Larkin St., San Francisco 


- Designer 
HENRY S. BAILEY 


Artistic Diamond Jewelry 
Manufactured and Repaired 
183 i Paar St.. San Francisco, Rooms 522- 523 
‘Mail Orders a Emblems 


Johnson & Merewether 
GOWNS 


726 Satter St. P Phone Frank. 4574 
FRANK W. PETERS 
‘Better Tailoring 
189 O'FARRELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


JOSEPH’S 
Florist 


233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 


~ BARGAIN—R. S. Howard upright combina- 
tion piano and piano-play¢r; fine mahogany case 
and seat; used only two months: good as new: 
twelve rolls best music; worth $725; will sell for 
$500. Telephone Sutter 5631 for appointment. 


WALL PAPER 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


THE TOZER CO. 
429 STTTER STREET —_ Dougias 1869 
3 BESSIE PETERSON 
Ready made and made to order 
CORSETS 
{ 


CARL NELSON 
FINE SHOE REPAIRING BY HAND 
At the BOOTERY 
__152 Geary Street SAN FRANCISCO _ 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
JOHN HOWELL 
Union 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. aunase 


Printing and Bookbinding 


MARNELL & CO. 
77 Fourth Street SAN FRANCISCO 


Phelan Building 


Jeweler 


\ 
625 Bush St. Kearny 1655 


ee ee ee ae 
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ART NEWS AND COMMENT 


_ 


THE TRAVELING 
CRITIC 


upright and generous man, he gave 
Barye full credit for the alteration. 
Understand then that through the 
vision of one man, Baltimore and 
Barye are forever associated. Ten 
years) ago, when I visited Balti- 


votes and less costly living. Rather 
will there be the gain of the reas- 
Similation by the public of the idea. 
that “art” is one of the arts—one of 
the great forms of human expression 
—only unimportant when it has noth- 


ranks at the front, but that the “home 
front” should be organized to produce’ 
a record of war work which should 
form a preface, as it were, to the 
sterner epic which was being written 
within sound of the guns. Funds were 


ing fo say. The welcome corollary, 
then, is the banishment of the miles 
of pretty, puttered paintings from the 


placed in the hands of Sir Edmund 
| Walker, than whom no more sympa- 
|'thetic advocate of the idea could have 


Baltimore and Barye 
Cities should live in the Futuré@ with 


more for the first time, how 
swift was my aesthetic apprecia- 


as much fervor as they exist in the 
Present. Every newspaper should 
print a column called The Future. 
The Town Planning societies that have 


/sprung up in Europe during the past 


decade work. for the future. 
ahead” should be a civic motto. Ev- 
ery town should have in its archives 
educational, architectural, and socio- 
logical plans for the next 50 years. 
Every street improvement, every ob-— 
ject of art purchased, every new edu-. 
cational textbook should be the mere. 


tion of those Barye bronzes. It -was 
with rich anticipation that I visited 
Baltimore last month and went, of 
course, straight to Mount Vernon 
| Place. What a change! Those pleas- 
‘ant hills with the sunken garden, 


“Look | twisty paths, a little lake and shady 


—— green thought in a green 
shade—were as disorderly as a Bel-* 
| gian town in the ravaged district. |All 
Was in disarray. Mounds of clay and 
busy workmen confronted the ap- 
|palled visitor. The American mania 


|for improvement had descended upon | 


the old-world oasis of Mount Vernon 


moving of so many pawns in the great | |Plaee, and was changing, changing vi 


and magnificent game, planned and, 
fully thought out, of making the world 
a decent place to live in. Freedom 
and happiness for all. 

Vision is lonely. Vision begins with | 
the individual, and can only be di-| 
rected by the individual. Civic 
provements, acquisitions, are almost 


always the work of one man. Commit-| 
-tees spell compromise. 


Paris is 


im- | 


a ! 


Well, it would be unjust .to express 
an opinion until the “improvement” 
is finished. But it can be said now 
and here that the four Barye bronzes 
of “War,” “Peace,” “Order” and 

“Force” have profited by the change. 
| They have been placed at the extremi- 
ties of two white balustrades (look- 
ing too new and too white) that flank 
the weather-worn Washington column. 
They can now be seen and etudied 


| is 
“Breaking Home Ties,” “Grace Before | 
, Meat.” 


‘that it might be expressive of intelli- 


“Lookout,” 
‘lance, determined courage 
tures. of life 
'demonstrate the value of the picture 
_finding its reason for existence in an 


gallery walls, those practicements of | 
the scales, those public exhibitions of | 
copperplate handwriting. | 

There are, of course, defenders of | 


| pretty pictures, people so involved in| 
| the tricks of technique—like so many 
pupils of Lurgan Sahib’s jewel game 
_—-that they label the demand that a 

picture. shall have something to say 
| as mere literary criticism. They think 


that by the phrase “something to say” 
meant the anecdotal picture— | 


They are so eager to defend | 


“art” that they reject the imputation | 


gent thought—and thereby limit it to’ 


| petty schemes of balance and har- 
| monized tints. 


This, 
great 


then, the gain. 


drawings—like Brangwyn’s 


in trench and trawler, 


That these 


spelling unceasing Vigi-| ,ive their all and gave it to the full. 
these pic- ' 


/ made victory possible. 


| women and girls 


| painters, 


been found, and the work grew apace. 
Mr. Arthur Lismer, already at: Hali- 


‘fax, was commissioned to collect all 


,the vitally interesting material he 
could lay his hands on in the way of 
'mine sweeping, patrolling, convoying, 


‘harbor defense, and everything else 


connected with the port which has 
seen the departure of so much that 
In Montreal 
there were munition shops where men, 
labored day and 
night like Trojans. Miss Mabel May, 
one of Canada’s strongest woman 
has been commissioned to 
record this work and to collect ma- 
terial of every kind from which pic-_ 
tures will be painted. There was work 
to be done in Ottawa, plenty of it. From ‘ 
Ottawa.the veteran Princess Pats left 
in the first month of the war—left to 


Regiment after regiment, future he- 
roes of world-famous actions, came 
to be reviewed by the Governors-Gen- 
eral and departed in the swirling snow 


| actuating thought, and thereby lifting | 


;the artists out of self-exploitation and | °' ‘Ortid heat, and the Parliament 


beautifully. How fine they are. so| 
Buildings lodOked down on a daily 


magnificent city. Washington is in| 
compact, so classical yet so free. A. 


the way of becoming a glorious city | 


- “Order” 


because in each case one man had the 
foresight to look ahead for 50 years, 
and opportunity to make* the ‘dream 
concrete. 
Berlin are unique because, in each. 
case, one man fashioned them and 
loved the work untiringly. Baltimore 
holds an unique place among Ameri- 


can towns because one man of vision, | 


30 or so years ago, having learnt) 


The galleries of Dublin and | 


Student’ of sculpture studying these 
austere, severe,- yet attractive and 
human groups, having them always 
before him, showild henceforth be able 
to avoid the meretricious, the pretty, | 
the popular-commercial. | 
Inspired, by Barye, the French | 
classicist, who, like Saint Gaudens, | 
bathed classicism in the light of the | 
-new dawn of art that was flooding 


through his @wn effort what was fine | France, I directed my steps to the | 


in art, and being convinced that his | Art Museum. 
de- Peabody Building, 
termined that Baltimore should share!the Conservatory and 
his joy. His name was W. T. Walters. | 


personal preferences were right, 


admiration was 


The ‘object of his 
great French 


Antoine Barye, the 
animal sculptor. 
Years ago, it must have been about 
1890, W. E. Henley was writing an 
artiele on Barye for 
nal.” He was enthusiastic. 
rowed Barye bronzes. His big, nervous 
hands wandered in ecstasy over small | 
reproductions of Barye’s “Walking 
Lion,” and the mighty “Lion in Re- 
pose,” known as The Philosopher, who 
sits solemnly by the river gate of the 
Louvre. Know that the only way to 
appreciate a bronze is to feel and 
caress it lovingly with the fingers. All | 
the old Barye bronzes are good because 
the sculptor returned to the foundry 
those that did not reach his high ar- 
tistic standard. But it was not easy 
for Henley to obtain for his article 
illustrations for the lesser known 
works by Barye. For example: there | 
were the groups of “War” and “Peace,” 
“Order” and “‘Foree” carved in stone, 
high up, out of sight, above the Car- | 


rousel Courtyard in the Louvre, Paris. art can they wonder that the people 
how in 1854/ are also 
architect of the Louvre, Assume that a thing is important, and 


We knew their story; 
M. Lefuel, 


asked Barye for a group in stone of|it becomes important. 
“War” for one of the inner faces of the |if it were negligible and it becomes 


Carrousel Courtyard. The “War” being | | negligible. 
Lefuel ordered | Gloom is a Hall of Casts, a huddled 


very satisfactory M. 
“Peace,” “Order,” and “Force.” We 
of The Art Journal did not know, when 
in 1890 Henley was preparing the ar- 
ticle on Barye, that, five years before, 
bronze reproductions of these four 
little masterpieces had been presented 
to Baltimore by Mr. W. T. Walters: 
that they had been placed in Mount 
Vernon Place, in that green garden, 
that pleasant hill, in the pleasantest 
part of the city, beneath the towering 
column dedicated to Washington. Wé 
did not know that this little oasis of 


“The Art Jour- | 
He bor- | 


i 


/air, but that was not understood in 


| 


art also contained Barye’s magnificent | 


“Lion in Repose,” Dubois’ “Military 
Courage,” and Fremiet’s “Joan of 
Arc.” There they are: there they will 
always remain—examples of the finest 
French modern sculpture. So you per- 
eeive how through the vision of one 
‘man a town may become unique, mem- 
orable. He who desires to. study 
Barye’s “War,” “Peace,” “Force” and 
must visit Baltimore, Mary- 
Jand, for the originals in Paris are 
out of sight, inaccessible. 

: One thing I could wish—that Mr. 


‘Walters’ generosity had centered itself 


on Baltimore, and not spread out to 


‘Washington. For as far back as 1873 
this Barye enthusiast gave the sculp- 
‘tor a commission for an example of 


“every bronze he had made. 


\pieces. 


Baltimore, 


modeled vases, 


In the 
‘following year Barye supplied the Cor- 
‘coran Gallery with 120 separate 
They make a splendid showing 
at Washington, but I regret that they 
were not deposited with the others at 
for then the capital of 
Maryland would have been a perfect 
Barye shrine. 

Barye had good reason to be grate- 
ful to America. In 1889, at Baltimore, 


a Barye Monument Association was | 


formed, and one of ‘the results was the 
admirable book on the sculptor by 
Charles de Kay. 

Antoine L. Barye (1796-1875) was 
an all-round artist-craftsman; he 
candelabra, clocks; 
but: animals were the passion of his 
life, and surely no public appointment 


"was ever so suitable as the decree that 


‘ings at the Jardin des Plantes. 
- that time he was famous. 
_Year is given as the date when he 
‘came fully. into his own. 
. grave, 


‘modest, and was accustomed, to act 


_ spring.” 
‘he said, 
. Coming suddenly into the light and 
’the crowds they would hesitate, they 
- would recoil.” Gérome took the hint. 
_He redrew the beasts, and, being an 


made him Professor of Animal Draw- 
By 
His fiftieth 


A simple, 


taciturn man; he was also 


as his own porter, carrying his bronzes 


_ himself to the house of the purchasers. 


‘So assured was his reputation as an 
. initiate in the ways of animals that 
_ when Gérome had made the first de- 
‘sign for his “Christian Martyrs” pic- 
- ture he consulted Barye. The sculptor 
observed :that Gérome had made the 
lions “eager, ravenous, ready to 
Barye faced Gérome—‘No,”’ 
“vour lions are not natural. 


/ 


It is contained in the | 
which also houses 
the Library. 
Those departments, which appear to 
be in excellent working order, do not 
;concern me at this moment; but as 
.to the art gallery, all I can say is 
| that it is the worst in America. 
|Dingy, frowsy, ill-lighted, it would be 
an insuft to ask an artist to exhibit 
his pictures there. The day of my 
| visit was one of sunshine and claNty, 
but when I began to examine'the pic- 


tures of the permanent collection, aj. 


few of which are quite good, the at- 
tendant automatically switched on the 
electric light. Fancy, a picturé gal- 
lery so void of daylight that to see a 
picture it is necessary to employ ar- 
tificial illumination. 

Art, like flowers, needs light and 


the dark days when this Peabody 
Building was erected. It was well 
meant: it was generous, but how 
Baltimore can have gone on year after 
year content with this dungeon pic- 
‘ture gallery passes understanding. 
When the-~ authorities show such 
apathy, such cynical indifference to 


indifferent and apathetic? 


Treat art as 


Adjoining this Hall. of 
muddle of dirty plaster reproductions 
of good, bad and indifferent Roman 
and Greek sculptures. They were 
presented many years ago in the days 
when it was supposed that everything 
Greek and Roman was superb. We 
know better now. Half, aye, two- 
thirds of-these plaster casts should 
be scrapped. Much finer work has 
been done even in our own day. The 
revaluation of ghostly reputations 
that is going on in the world must 
extend to Greek and Roman casts. 
Barye of the people has been exalted. 
The false monarchs, (some of them 
are, of course, real and unsurpass- 
able) of Greece and Rome must be 
deposed. 

Intelligence and effort is needed, 
and I am glad after this bout of scold- 
ing to be able to end on a note of hope. 
Baltimore has now an enterprising 
mayor. At #ny rate, he does not lack 
effort. A vast improvement scheme, 
the driving of a great boulevard 
arrow-like through the city is now in 
operation, and it is planned to build 
midway in this new and imposing 
thoroughfare a new museum and art 
gallery as a-memorial to the men of 
Maryland who fought for Freedom. 
So here we have another of the ever- 
increasing number of war-gains. Let 
us gather up all we can from the trag- 
edy of the world war: let Baltimore 
show herself worthy of that citizen of 
vision who made her unique among 
American cities: let her treat Art as 
if it were a living and vital thing 
making for happiness, beauty and 
progress. —Q. R. 


ART FOR ALLIN_. 
| PHILADELPHIA 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania— 
After all, you cannot down George 
Bellows, so when his rather repulsive 
lithographs showing the Belgian 
atrocities failed to get a showing at 
the Philadelphia Water Color Show, 
now open at the Academy, be- 
cause the jury of selection believes 
more in the cheerful gospel of war 
work than in the presentation of its 
horrors, the Print Club came to Mr. 
Bellows’ aid and made his much dis- 
cussed drawings ¢tudies the feature of 
the fourth annual show, now at the 
Art Club. At the opening of this 
show, F. Linn-Jenkins, R. B. S., the 
British sculptor, spoke on “Arts and 
Artists in. England During‘ the War.” 
Since, at the Water Color Show, 
the English war lithographs, including 
the familiar studies of Muirhead Bone, 
Clausen, Brangwyn, and Nevinson are 
featured, while the Print Club is also 
showing the French, Belgian, Italian 
and Russian work, with a new series 
by Raemaekers, Tzecho-Slovak etch- 


ings by Vondrous, and Alsatian car- 


“The Lookout,’ 


LOO OOO LL GE ONSEN 
SP ANAEE eR Se 


4 ths 
PIO Oe hI OTS AAP ke 
SUN Re ee 


by Frank Brangwvyn 


A great war poster spelling, in simple terms, ceaseless vigilance, determined courage 


toons by Hansi, 
that for all the armistice is signed, the 
war is still very much with us. 


Not that Philadelphian art circles | 
| Taos !school 
_ native 
starting a drive against art edacation | 


For 
here, 


are without other excitement. 
with Mr. Pennell, who is now 


in America, Leslie W. Miller’s counter- | 
attack in the American Magazine of 
Art, and 


York high schools, 
things are quite lively. 

As far.as general interest goes, the 
Academy show more than holds its 
own. Yet, curiously enough, the edu- 
cation question comes up here also. 
For the Academy of Fine Arts sum- 
mer school, the largest of its kind 
anywhere, has an exhibition which 
has aroused a great deal of comment, 
favorable and unfavorable. This com- 
ment has to do with the form of in- 
struction given out to the impression- 
ables already more anxious to express 
themselves than to learn how. The 
result is a series of landscapes which, 
to escape criticism as representative 
art, take refuge in the easy camouflage 
of the magic word “decorations,” 


which, like charity, covers a multitude | 


of sins in the futurist art world of | perfect color lithography, they would 


¥ 'decorate many a wall. 
is only | y 


today. 

However, the school work 
part of the 735 black and whites, min- | 
iatures and water colors, on the walls, 
a somewhat smaller 
usual, which enabled Mr. Pennell and 
McLure Hamilton, as the hanging com- 
mittee, to secure some very brilliant 
effects. For they really treated all 
exhibits as so many spots of color to 
be so placed as to balance and con- 
trast and complement, as well as com- 
pliment, each other. The consequence 
is that the entire exhibit, gallery after 
gallery, really hits the eye. The un- 
expected result is that a great deal of 
bad and eccentric work has been in- 
geniously used to get striking results, 
no matter what you may think of it, 
when: any individual water color 
closely examined. 

There is, of course, a great deal of 
Pennel]’s drawings and paintings by 
Violet Oakley and Leopold Seyf- 
fert and a number of Childe Hassams 
in color and monochrome, with work by 
Hayley’ Lever, Prendergast, Marin, the 
Beal brothers, Paul Dougherty and his 
comgener, H. Giles, and Dodge Mac- 
knight. They are strong in color 
and intention, though some are dis- 
posed, in their several ways, to: con- 
fuse coarseness with forcefulness, and 
freakishnese with subjectivity, instead 
of seeking the beauty of design inher- 
ent in nature. 

One finds this high satisfaction, how- 
ever, in the work of Felicie Waldo 
Howell, whose delightfully  color- 
valued street and seaside scenes are 
given a place of honor in the gallery 
of honor and which are quite the best 
things that she has ever done. 

As a kind of contrast Alice Schille, 
who holds high place among the 
women water colorists, has let spotti- 
ness become an obsession and sheer 
raw color her one object in life. 
Though she considers her present out- 
put “the most important things she 
has ever done,” her warm. admirers 
will wish that she may go back to the 
happy time when drawing really in- 
terested her and: the school of blob 
and blots was left to those unfortu- 
nates who, having no ideas to convey, 
concealed their poverty in the preten- 
sion of blotting paper studies in which 
everything tan, including the specta- 


i 


] 
it may easily be seen | 
gallery of honor proves to be the eight 
studies of mesa life by Francis 


Mr. Pennell’s rejoinder to} 
Dr. Haney, director of art in the New | 
in the same issue, | 


‘in the effects 


‘to exhibit a young French poet. 


tors. The center of interest in the 
Mc- 
who thus brings a hint of the 
of art, 
material, human and topo- | 
graphic, which is its quaint contribu- 
tion : to’ American art. Strongly | 
blocked out, these studies, vigorous in | 


Comas, 


| 


color and vital in outline, form one of | 
the high points of the exhibition, as/|the great conflict by its own maddened 
futuristic attack long before the fate- 


do the twilight and nature studies by 
Dr. M. W. Zimmerman. 


in a way apply the Japanese recipe | 
of loving detail of plant life in the’ 
foreground with a dim panoramaed . 


background, have an originality which | of art—the poster, 


| 


THE POSTER, ART’S 
FIRST WAR GAIN. 


as well as the'| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — It is 
| hardly time to be counting the war 
igains of art before they are hatched. 


| But there will surely be rich rewards | 


for this field of human activity so sen- 
sitive, 60 responsive, that it foretold 


ful white ribbon across the finished 


Dr. Zimmerman’s landscapes, which | Kiel Canal was severed by the first 


vessel and Germany, at last  pre- 
pared, faced democracy. But one gain 
has already appeared—appropriately 
enough in the most democratic form 
that primitive of 


the easy-going reference to the pos- | democracy. 
sible inspiration of Japan may easily | 


obscure if you were not familiar with | United States 


This is being brought home in the 
by Britain’s official 


his history and thé development of | showi ing of her war lithographs—the 


his water color methods. 


Quite the) Work of 


poet of the evening, and most daring | 


he reaches after, 
Zimmerman’s work has reached such | 
a level of excellence that were he 
a Frenchman the government would | 
be after specimens and. reproduced in | 


So far as the prize winners went 


[at the exhibition of miniatures, which | 


'was 


selection than | wargaret 


quite along orthodox | lines, 
Foote Hawley of Boston | 
carried off the medal of honor, as well | 
she might, 

fied thereat. 
Miss Anne F. 


|Tricker came out first and second for 


their landséape work, with Fred Wag- 
ner of the “Darbyzon” Schoo?, as the 
men who paint the suburbs of Phila- 


'delphia at Darby are called, and Wil-| 


liam L. Lathrop and Robert Spencer 
of the New Hope School as the com- 
mittee on the prizes. Speaking of the 
New Hope -zgroup, Daniel Garber was 


“*; honored with a special reception at 
1S the Art Alliance recently when he ex- 
\hibited quite a collection of his year’s 
'work in the Delaware Valley at Lum- 


berville, near New Hope, and again 


displayed his dazzling technique by 
which he makes the Bucks County 
landscapes look like visions of para- 
ise. Also Wayman Adam’s portraits 
have been revealed in all their glory 

the Art Club, including his “Booth 
Tarkington” and “John H. McFadden.” 
At Rosenbach’s gallery there are 
at present 33 portraits and drawings 
by john ‘McLure Hamilton. The por- 
traits include the famous Gladstone 
and George Meredith, and the draw- 
ings in color are the familiar studies 
of the torso of a very lithe young 
woman in an‘evening gown, somerof 
them owned by the French Govern- 
ment. And then, to cap the climax 


and abandoning his somewhat man- | 


nered painting in thin colors, there is 
a portrait study of a dog, entitled 
“Smoky,” that is character itself. 

All these things indicate that art is 
striving hard to please. Moreover, 
the Art Alliance folks in their splen- 
did home on Rittenhouse Square are 
doing all sorts of things for the 


‘plastic arts and craftsmanship and 


are even so plastic themselves as 
And 


then, as if there can be ‘none so 


young as to be meglected, the Penn- |. 


sylvania Museum opens this very week 
a children’s museum in the base- 
ment of Memorial Hall out in Fair- 
mount Park, so that the day of art for 
all seems really to have arrived. 


such men as Brangwyn, 
apdd merges Shannon, Pears, 
on tour through the 


| country and ine recently in Boston. 


one, 


| For in her posters Britain has risen 
‘head and shoulders above the other 


| 


| 


and everybody was satis- | 
At the pete school | plastered on the walls of the world. 


Fry and Miss Florence | 


countries. Poster appeal, like humor, 
‘is largely national in character, not 
always translatable. ®*The Northerner, 
for example, cannot give full value to 
the sentimental appeals of France 
-and Italy. But Britain’s appeals have 
‘been so broad and so deep as to 
be“ilmost universal. Given a com- 
mon tongue, they might have been 


The United States was not as thor- 


oughly immersed in’ the: war as the 
'other nations, but whether that be ex- 


cuse or not, American artists, as a 
whole, fell-short. In the first flock of 
posters that fluttered down on the 
hoardings and shop windows, one rec- 
ognized the pretty girls from the mag- 
azine covers, and, as a foil,~ neatly 
arranged Stars and Stripes. It wae all 
very pretty. It would have gone 
famously on candy boxes. 

But there was criticig¢m, naturally. 
It was suggested that the war was a 
rather more serious thing than candy 
boxes and magazine covers. So, 
goaded by comment, the artists—such 
is the perversity of human nature— 
turned to the enemy for aid and com- 
fort. No longer were the appeals to 
nobility, to patriotism, to courage, but 
to baser motives. 
bloody hand prints, bloody daggers, 
trampled children—one. prize-winning 
poster marked by °Hunnish brutality 
was actually copied from a German 
publication. There were exceptions, of 
‘course, in men like Pennell, Lie, Bene- 
ker and others. But mostly the appeal 
was to blind fear, to blind hatred, A 
people, inspired by highest ideals, was 
served by yellow posterism. 

British artists, in the four years of 
war, passed the early stages to rise 
to heights of true nobility and elo- 
quence. | 
Pryce. -The poster must be primarily 
narrative, but in the developed British 
work there was not even the use of 
a trite sentiment or slangy incident 
as a peg upon which to hand decora- 
tive effects. Rather the powers of 
art serving uplifted. thought, clothing 
inspired vision in understandable 
terms. 

It is not suggested, “of course, by 
this that art’s first gain i» the general 
adoption of the poster style. Not that 
our galleries are to become public 
rostrums for the discussion, in Lerms 


of paint and canvas, of prohiDition, 


| material. 


We were given‘ 


Above all, the genius Spenser 


: . ZO 4 > < ~'S ; , ; Pe, o>. SR oe os eae Sian ot 
‘ 2 oe ‘ ee Cae Le Rist eee ea SHES BSS oe | idle fancy to more purposeful contri- | 


butions to living. Truth is, after all, 


‘the most powerful thing in the world, 
and the artist who dips the tiniest 
‘Sparkling drop from the well of truth 
will get his hearing. 


ing only the beauty of a blossom in 
the sunshine; he may be voicing the 
cry of a nation in bondage. 
he can give, out of his sincerity, 
right countersign to 
“What have you to say?” he well may 
enter into the world’s great camp of 
essential workers. 


PAINTING THE WAR 


He may be giv- | 
pad ” earrot 


cog tong promise for the pictures to ke com- 


the challenge, | 


pageant of fighting men departing. 
Woman's work on the land was in- 
trusted to Manly MacDorald, born and 


_bred to farming around the Bay of 


| 


Quinte, and his sketches of pulling the 
crop, picking fruit, digging 


| potatoes and government tractor trials 


_an epic in themselves. 


‘their ground 


AT HOME. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian Bureau 
OTTAWA, Canada—When first the | 
pictorial side of the Canadian War | 
Memorials came to pass, born of the 
altogether praiseworthy certainty that 
any record of Canada’s part in the 
war would be incomplete without a 
many-sided statement from ‘her artists, 
there was no thought of going much 
further back from the front-line 
trenches than the rest billets for the 
The war was most posi- | 


tively going on there. The deeds of | 


are as brilliant as they are full of 
missioned from them. 

The Toronto Flying Schools were 
The university 
buildings teemed with cadets getting 
training and the air 
above hummed with aeroplanes. Again 
it could not possibly be a question of a 
single picture or even a series of 
pictures. It needed ‘a man’s whole 
time to dig into the intricacies of the 
business, study the machine*until he 
knew it better than his own name and 
‘could paint it from every angle. 
| Frank H. Johnston, one of the younger 
Toronto painters, was chosen for this 
work. At Armour Heights he studied 
one thing,. at Leaside’ another, at 
Bramsville, across the lake, he was 
initiated into every stunt on the flying 
register, not even excepting the spin- 
ning nose dive. 

The half is not yet told. There was 
shipbuilding and aeroplane building, 
'mtunition making and war-time food 
| production to be considered, so Mr. 

F. Gagen, regular exhibitor of 


sacrifice, courage and smiling endur- | marine and coast pictures, was com- 


ance were being performed there with 
the regularity and unobtrusiveness of 
menial tasks. 


The war-torn land was. 


there and the panoply of the most. 


terrific struggle of ideals the world 
has ever seen. So there, obviously 


| enough, was the place for the painter 


who wanted to record it for the sake 
of posterity. 


So the artists came and went. Ypres | 
every | 
angle, safe and unsafe, battle-scarred | 


was painted and drawn from 


| 


No-Man’s-Land was seen under every | 


aspect of day and night. 
top into the enemy’s country” was 
made the subject of incessant study, 
authentic and apochryphal—vyet some- 


wanting still. 


The wise men pondered. Why not 


show something of the making of the. 


“Over-the- | fate 
‘in the Siberian Expeditionary Force. 


| Horse, foot and guns, 


e | Jefferys 
how there seemed’to be something | flery 
'among other 


been 


| missioned to paint a_ shipbuilding 
_ picture on Toronto Bay. Miss Dorothy 
Stevens is busy with etchings of sim- 
ilar subjects, and Mr. Lawren Harris 
has a free hand to search the ship- 
yards and machine shops for whatever 
seems vitally interesting. . Sculptur¢ 
has not been neglected. Miss Loring 
and Miss Wyle, two young Toronto 
sculptors, are modeling types of girl 
munition makers and are finding in 
their working clothes and free move- 
ments a beauty of subject worthy of 
Fifth Century Greece. 

Then there is the Canadian share 


it has been get- 
ting ready for departure. Charles W. 
was given charge of that . 
things. It would have 


impossible to make a better 


‘choice and his studies of the battery 


soldier—the manufacture of the raw 


material? 


It probably had vastly more | 


pictorial possibilities than the front- | 


line trenches. 


played by Canada in the war. So, al- 


without certain amount | ie 
though not without a of Toronto was commissioned to paint 


It was vital to the part | 
| erly, 


of reluctance and a possible idea that | 


the artist was thereby getting into a 
“Better ’Ole,” a number of camp and 
training pictures were commissioned 
and the idea developed. 

There was little doubt of the wisdom 
of the move. All Canada, for ifstance, 


ting immfemorial timber in 
Park, and Canada to come will un- 
doubtedly look with more interest on 
Gerald Moira’s masterly picture of it 
than 
nocturne. It was the same 
camps. Every Canadian 
members his boy’s descriptions of 


in the 


pictures of some intimate corner of jt 


significant than views of shell-shocked 
France. 

It must not, however, be imagined 
for a moment that “Behind-the-Lines” 


Windsor | -ials Office in London will be sending 


y wi No-Man’s- 1 | 
they WEF On 6 ee ane | as a*part of it is promised to fill Bur- 


| writers 


work in the midst of the autumn 
wilderness of Petawawa Camp, on the 
Upper Ottawa, promise great things. 

Canada’s effort begins more prop- 
perhaps, with food than even 
with fighting men. Mr. Herbert Palmer 


a picture of the artists, architects, 
and musicians of the Arts 


‘and Letters Club getting in-their po- 
'tato crop at the- club farm outside the 


city, 


while the aeroplanes dive and 


circle overhead, and a very successful 


had heard about her lumbermen cut- | thing he has made of it. 


parent re-| 


Whitley or Seaford, or wherever they | ey ws a 
were trained, and the War Memorials | “Ome In Vanada 


One of these days the War Memo- 
over the collected results of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s energy and the artists’ 
genius. It may not freight a ship, but 


lington House this winter, it will at 
least form a considerable part of a 
The pictures of the “War at 
will probably have 
had their own Burlington House ex- 


‘ | hibiti by 
might be more pictorial and no less | hibitions iq Toronto and Montreal D: 


that time and the two streams will 


' unite somewhere and flow toward Ot- 
_tawa, where the plans for a great war 


and “At Home” pictures should ever | 


do more tHan form a setting or a pre- 
lud@to the front line record. Such a 
procedure would rob the record of the 


being—the glory of that fight for 
Principle against tremendous odds and 
under the most terrifying conditions 
that evil ever devised. 
' The home idea spread. It was soon 
felt that the record should go further 
back- still, and that in Canada itself 
where the youth from farm and mart 
first joined the ranks and began his 
march, the pictures should begin too. 
There were tremendously interesting 
things going on at Hatifax, for in- 
stance; secret things, vital to the 
safety of Canadian troops and Cana- 
dian food, and yet accessible to a 
properly accredited artist. There were 
the flying schools, and anyone who 
knows anything at all knows the part 
Canadians have played in the air. 
Women .were working for the cause 
at home as hard as the men were 
fighting. for it abroad. Girls were 
leaving home-for the farms and muni- 
tion factories. One and all they de- 
served that art should immortalize 
them in all their bravery. 

So it came ager Str the War 
Memorials Office London made 
gentle inquiry to cone not only to 
send over: her painters to join the 


museum to house them and to connect 
the new National Gallery with the new 
Archives, is taking shape. , 

' Then Canadians will be able to, see 


‘with their eyes—more clearly than 


2 ich i ‘te very base and | they have probably ever imagined’ they 
aval Aig Pega asda ' would, what Canada has done to win 


‘the war and there will be a mighty 


body of great art concentrated in: her 
midst to which Canadian artists will - 
have to be unresponsive, indeed, if 
they are not inspired all the rest of 


their. days. 


‘ 


THE INTERNATIONAL TONGUE 
CHICAGO, Illinois—In proof of the 
popular appreciation of the messages 


of works of art, the coNeuae Insti- 
tute has published the statément that 
at the recent two weeks’ exhibit of 
drawings by the mobilized French 
artists there were 103,000 vigitors, 
more than one-tenth the best year’s © 
attendance. 


~~ FINE ARTS 


Wet Gardner -Co. 
PICTURE: SHOP 


Paintings, Engravings, Etchings, Water 

Colors, Mezzotints, Carbons, Gravures, 

Photographs, Artistic Picture Framing, 
Fine Mirrors. 


498 Boylston Street, Boston 
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THE 


Men of Letters Who 
Traveled 


“There is something very fasci- 
nating in the records we have of 
Milton’s one visit to the Continent. 
A more impressive Englishman never 
left our shores. Sir Philip Sidney, 
perhaps, approaches him nearest. 
Beautiful beyond praise, and just suf- 
ficiently conscious of it to be careful 
never to appear at a disadvantage, 
dignified in manners, versed in 
foreign tongues, yet full of the ancient 
learning—a gentleman, a scholar, a 
poet, & musician, and a Christian—he 
moved about in a leisurely manner 
from city to city, writing Latin verses 
for his hosts and Italian sonnets in 
their’ ladies’ albums, buying books 
and music, and creating, one cannot 
doubt, an all too flattering impression 
of an English Protestant.” 

Thus Augustine Birrell writes in his 
essay on Milton. 

“To travel in Italy with Montaighe 
or Milton, or Evelyn or Gray, or 
Shelley, or... Sir Walter, is, perhaps, 
more instructive than to go there for 
yourself with a tourist’s ticket. Old 
Montaigne, who was but forty-seven 
when he made his journey, and whom, 
therefore, I would not call old had 
not Pope done so before me, is the, 
mest delightful of traveling com- 
panions, and as easy as an old shoe. 
A humaner man than Milton, a wiser 
man than Evelyn—with none of the 
constraint ~ef Gray, or the strange, 
though fascinating, outlandishness of 
Shelley—he, perhaps, was more akin 
to Scott than any of the other trav- 
elers; but Scott \/ent to Italy an 
overwhelmed man... . However, Mil- 
ton is the most improving companion 
of them all.... He visited Paris, Nice, 
Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, staying in 
the last city two months, and living 
on terms of great intimacy with seven 
young Italians. whose musical names 
-he duly records. ... From Florence 
he proceeded through Siena to Rome, 
where he also stayed two months. 


, toward a better understanding of God 


There he was present at a magnificent 
_entertainment given by the Cardinal 


Francesco Barberini in his palace, and; understanding of Truth, will be shown, | veritable 


‘Ripe for Progress”’ 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


‘ 

HIRTEEN years ago, Mrs. Eddy 

made the statement, now pub- 
lished dn page 281 of “The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and Mis- 
cellany,” that “War will end when 
nations are ripe for progress.” Upon 
the sudden ending of the world con- 
fiict, a great hope possessed the human 
heart, the hope that an era of prog- 
ress, based upon a sounder foundation 
and on broader lines, was at hand. 
To human sense, the ttrmination of 
the war came with the collapse of the 
supposed invincibility of a great mili- 
tary machine. To a more spiritual 
sense, that collapse was brought 
abqut because the insistent demands 
of divine Principle had so r 
placed human consciousness that 
good was seen to be mightier than 
evil, truth stronger than deceit, and 


so evil lost even its semblance of 
power. | 
’ Now the only real progress the| 
human race has ever experienced has) 
been measured by whatever advance- | 
ment there may have been mane} 
and man, Whatever is of material! 
sense obyiously opposes the under-| 
standing Of spiritual being and results|! 
in beliefs of stagnation, retrogression 
and decay. Negatively, however, even! 


material sense may be said to prepare | 
the way for human progress through. 
error | 
way -by enriching the sand with chemical ‘ 


until 
of the 


suffering, 
taken out 


self-imposed 
is finally 


| 


AJave doubtless ripened the world for 
progress, but \this progress will be 
real only as individuals and nations 
base their thought and conduct apon 
‘divine Principle and thereby leave the 


mortal for the immortal. Those works |’ 


will then be manifested which Jesus 
the Christ demanded as proofs of 
progress when he said, “Heal the 
sick, cleanse.the lepers, raise the | 
dead, cast out devils.” “Every day”, | 
writes Mrs. Eddy on page 283 of Sci-! 
ence and Health, “makes its demands 
upop us for.higher proofs-rather than 
professions of Christian power. These 
proofs consist solely in the destruc- 
tion of sin, sickness, and. death by the 
power of Spirit, as gesus destroyed 
them. . This is an element of progress, 
and progress is the law of God, whose 
law demands of us only what we can 
certainly fulfil.” 


In the Nile Delta 


In “Modern Sons of the Pharaohs,” 
H. Leeder 


S. speaks of the reclama- | 


a! 3 
ts ¥en ek 


_- 
. 


tion of the sandy desert and of the; \ 


salt land of the Delta. | 

“This process of reclamation, briefly, | 
is this—the desert sandhills,- which | 
were. too high for irrigation, have | 
been laboriously and slowly carried to | 
the sour and water-logged swamp, | 
over which the sea not very long since | 
sluggishly found its way. By careful | 
calculation ‘as to levels, and the pos- | 
sibility of bringing the fresh water | 
of the river to the new elevation, and 


trough being destroyed, and no longer | ‘90d, the country has seen miracles of | 


jmpedes spiritual progress, but in this; f@’tility performed. 


suffering there is no virtue and no 
ray of light. If, however, in the\hours 
between error’s boast and error’s 
failure, the human mind awakens to 
the demands of Truth, and, in this 
awakening, suffers in the struggle LO | 
overcome error and to obey Prieciple, | 
the individual or the nation will be 
sustained by Truth in the warfare 
against evil; until righteous effort is 
crowned with success. This true 
progress out of error, into a clearer. 


: 


The succession | 
of three valuable crops are already. 
gathered here in the year, including | 
cotton and corn, in the place of one 
crop, and that a matter of uncertainty 
depending on the Nile floods.” 

“The process of reclamation is not, 
however, a matter so free from ob- | 
stacles and difficulties as might be | 
Supposed from this description. .. .| 
But if this particular land is once} 
properly reclaimed it is, as Pharaoh 
described it to’ Joseph, ‘the best of the 
land’ of Egypt; for we are in the| 
land of Goshen. where '§ 


| 


heard the singing of the celebrated! nationally, in an advancement toward! Israel came to dwell, and had pos-| 


Leonora Baroni.” 
“It has been remarked that Milton’s | 
chief enthusiasm in Italy was not art, 
but music, which falls in with Cole- 
ridge’s dictum, that Milton is not so 
much a picturesque as a musical poet 
—meaning thereby, I suppose, that the 
effects which he produces and the 
scenes which he portrays are rather 
suggested to us by the - rhythm 
of his lines than by actual verbal 
descriptions.” ‘ 


Getting and Giving 
What :makes the Dead Sea dead? 


Because it is all the time réceiving, 
never giving out anything.—D. -L. 


Moody. 
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‘ered, for more than all others spiritua! 


things which are before, 


the ideals of liberty and demacracy. | 
Actually and individually, it is the 
conquest of the material sense of 
existence through a clearer grasp of 
immortal Truth. It is an’ approach 
toward appreciation of ‘the fact that 
Spirit is the only cause, and pure spir- 
ituality the only real effect. Of the 
importance of this recognition of 
Cause and effect as spiritual, not ma- 
terial, Mrs. Eddy says on page 170 of | 
Science and Health, “Spiritual causa-| 
tion is the one question to be consid- 


causation relates to human progress. } 
The age seems ready to approach this | 
subject, to ponder somewhat the su- | 
premacy of Spirit, and at least to) 
touch the hem of Truth’s garment.’| 
What is true concerning-the endinz ! 
of war, when nations, having suffered 
for error up to the point of extinction 
of error, are ready for progress into 
purer ideals, is true of individual 
struggle. The warfare of material | 
sense against Spirit will end for the 
individual when ‘individual conscious- | 
ness takes the side of Spirit. 
itual sense there is no struggle. | 
Progress toward this condition of | 
harmony is dependent upon and ex- | 
actly commensurate with the individ-| 
ual purification of sense and self, and 
this purification is the only proof a/' 
man can have that he is progressing | 
out of the mortal into the immortal | 
reality of being. “To ascertain our, 


To spir- | 


;} ing 


? 


sessions therein, and grew and mul-| 
tiplied (Gen. xlvii, 27). 

“Papyri of that epoch, written by 
Egyptian officials, contain frequent 
mention, in enthusiastic terms, of the 
charms of the country—life here was 
‘luscious’ from the beauty and fertil- 
ity of the land. In the days of the. 
Exedus, as recent surveys have} 
shown, it owed its fertility and) 
beauty to a branch of the Nile which | 
ran through it and discharged its. 
waters into the Red Sea. 

“In these days Goshen depends on | 
the fresh water canal running from 
the river to Suez. It is still one of 
the most beautiful parts of Esypt, | 
with wide stretches of rich land, gréat | 
herds of cattle, and luxuriant. groves | 
of palm, bearing the best dates~ in| 
Egypt. ... Even the land in the’ 
palm gardens yields a rich harvest of | 
corn. We are reminded of the time— 
up to the Sixth Century—when Egyp- | 
tian corn ships sailed every year for | 
England to trade for tin, aad ‘corn in| 
Egypt’ was a Western proverb. The | 
people in Goshen are again multiply- 
exceedingly, to occupy the new! 
land brought into cultivation. 

“To anyone even vaguely familiar | 
with the story told in the early books 
of the Bible, the life which hourly | 
unfolds itself before us, as well as. 
every detail of its geographical setting, 
takes on a familiarity, and an intimate 
faithfulness, ...so closely does every- | 
thing accord with the traits of scrip- | 
tural history, which has been so, 


| 
7 


progress,” Mrs. Eddy writes on page| wonderfully corroborated by the history | 


239 of Science and Health, “we must 
learn where our affections are placed 
and whom we acknowledge and obey 
as God. If divine Love is becoming 
nearer, dearer, and more real to us, 
matter is then submitting to Spirit. 
The objects we pursue and the spirit 
we manifest reveal our standpoint, 
and show what we are winning.” 
* Progress, manifestly, implies the 
leaving of past error. Whatever was 
real, or good, in the past remains in 
the present, because good is a reflec- 
tion of divine Principle and is there- 
fore enduring. Whatever can be left 
behind is, naturally, unreal, and was 
unreal in the past. It is this discov- 
éry that evil is unreal that, more than 
any other’one thing, prepares thought 
for progress, since progress means 
nothing but the attainment of the real. 
This is surely what Paul meant when 
he wrote to the Philippians, “Breth- 
ren, I coun# not myself to have appre- 
hended: but this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaehing forth unto those 
I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

Now . this scientific forgetting of 
those things which are behind, no 
more excusesethe present effects of | 
past evil beliefs than it condones the 
present performance of evil. The 
results of evil have to be dealt with 
until the last farthing is paid, for to 
pretend ta forget the past, while leavy- 
ing uncorrected the present effects of 
the past, would be merely admitting 
the reality of the unreal, attempting 
to acknowledge an effect without a 
cause. The _ scientific reduction of 
evil to ‘nothingness includes the re- 
moval of. evil effects. Anything less: 
than this would be a dishonest effort 
to ‘progress into a state of harmony 
while leaving the trail of evil unde- 
stroyed. Jesus the Christ illustrated 
the scientific manner of forgetting the 
past belief of evil when he said of the 
congenitally blind man, “Neither ‘hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents.” 
Sin, as cause or effect, was absolutely 
unreal, and he removed both the belief 
and the effect of sinful sense by show- 
ing the man’ that sight was spiritual, 
not, materjal. . 

The sufferings of the past four years 


yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks’ 


which can now be read in the hiero- | 
glyphics of the ancient monuments. 
Here is abundant evidence of the con- 
temporary’ character’ of the narrative 
of Exodus and Numbers. It is e&asy 
to see that this valley was. the”only 
convenient entrance into Egypt for 
Jacob with his flocks and herds. Its 
separation from the rest of Egypt 
made it a most desirable spot for the 
settlement of a’ people devoted to a 
pastoral existence, and differing from 
the mode of life of the native Egyp- 
tians. [t is only by realizing the gall- 
ing nature of the oppression, that one 
can understand how they were willing 
eventually to leave such a land, though 
for the ‘desert. : 
“During our walk we came upon two 
men making the mud bricks of which 
all'the buildings are erected, as they 
have been for all time. The methods 
of brick-making used are exactly as 
of old, as the pictures on the monu- 
ments testify. Ity could not fail to 
recall the. particular oppression— 
‘There shall no straw be given you, 


(—x. v, 18). I have often examined 
the bricks, both ancient and medern, 
used in different parts of Egypt, to be 
puzzled by the fact that. straw is so 
very rarely found in their composition. 

“Prot. Flinders Petrie has suggested 
the explanation: from watching the 
work of such men.as these. They con- 
stantly use finely chopped straw in 
which to dip their hands to prevent 
the mud sticking to them, also to dust 
over the place where the brick jis to 
rest, and to coat each lump of mud 
before dropping it into the mold. It 
is Obvious that the work would be 
infinitely prolonged ‘and vexatious 
without a supply of this fine straw.” 


No Loopholes of Retreat 


The wants of our time and country, | 
the constitution of our modern so- 
ciety, our wifole position, personal and 
relative, forbid a life of mere scholar- 
ship or literary pursuits. ... How- 
ever it may have been in. other times 
and other lands, here and now but few 
of our educated men are privileged 

“From the loopholes of retreat 
To look:upon the world, to hear the 
sound 
Of the great Babel, and not feel its 
stir.” 


> —George Putnam. 
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7 Valley Green Inn, 


Pennsylvania 


“Let us start on a bright morning 
and drive out Broad Street behind a 
pair of nimble white horses,” 
posed Joel Cook to his readers in 1881. 
“North Broad Street looks like a re- 
duced edition of the Paris 


gardens and fine residences, and bor- 
ders of bright green trees. The house 
servants, in true Philadelphia style, 
are splashing the water over the 
pavements and watching furtively for 
the policeman who may have a regard 
for the city ordinance that ought to 
stop the. deluge at seven o’clock, but 
sometimes doesn’t. We turn westward 
on Park Avenue, which gives a’ good 
view of the Washingion and Lafayette 
Monument. The street runs through 


a region that not long ago was almost | 


entirely the domain of nomadic tribes 
of goats and geese, but is now to a 
great extent built up with comfortable 
houses.” 


“We are taking this ride to seek 
the Wissahickon, which has been, not | 
section cut from | 


termied a 
The ravine lies between 
Léeverington* and Roxborough on the 
and Germantown, Mount 
Airy, and Chestnut Hill on the other. 


inaptly, 


If this gorge were near Boston every 


New England poet would go wild over 
it, and were it really located in Swit- 
zerland, Philadelphia pilgrims who 


i hever venture near it now would feel 


in duty bound to take it in qs part 
of their grand tour. ... Rounding a 
sharp, .rocky corner, we are at once 
amid the beauties of the Wissahickon 
ravine. Roads wind along on either 
side of the still waters, between high 
wooded hills, clad as nature made 
them. The first bend of the stream 
discloses a pretty view, with row- 
boats on the water, but the banks are 
almost deserted, for it 
and few carriages or pedestrians have 
yet come ont... . 

“Resuming the journey up the ra- 
vine, we come to the ‘Old Log Cabin 
Bridge,’ which, with its attendant 
wild scenery, has been for many years 
the subject of the artist’s pencil. 
Near by a lane leads to the ‘Hermit’s 
Pool,’ where the eccentric ‘Hermit. of 
the Wissahickon,’ John Kelpius, al- 
most two centuries ago, dug his wéll 
and built his home, and preached to 
his disciples the near approach of the 
millennium.” . 


“The stream wifttds between its 


rocky, wooded banks, the water rip- 


pling over the stones, and just above, 
the gorge makes a right-angled bend, 
the road going over a stone bridge. 
As the top of the gorge widens, but 
for tHe- absence of snow-covered 
peaks you might imagine yourself in 
a Swiss valley, instead of a few miles 
out of Philadelphia. Long vistas 
open occasionally as the gorge bends, 
while the creek narrows as we ascend. 
The water ripples down the cascades 
and. makes plenty of noise. Little 
streams fall in, and at intervals a 
break in the woods shows a field with 
cattle pasturing on the hillside.” 
“Passing the Valley Green, where 
ducks paddle about under the trees, 


and a pretty, single-arch stone bridge 


spans the stream, we go by the paper 
mills. Phe gorge still lengthens out 
before us aS we move steadily up- 
hill and pass the Indian Rock... 

Thus the gorge cqntinues up. to 
Chestnut Hill, beyond which the creek 


flows through meadow-land before it. 


enters the ravine. ... Below Indian 


\Rock, about, thirty years ago, kind 


hands set up an attractive fountain 
on the rocky roadside, and inscribed 
it ‘Pro Bono Publico,’ with’ the noble 


wish, written on its base, ‘Esto Per-, 


petua.’ ” 


Good Speaking 


Discretion in speech is: more than 
eloquence; and to speak agreeably to 
him with whom we deal is more than 
to speak in good words or in good 
order.—Bacon. 
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Flysées avenue, with its ornamental | 


is morning,. 


The Sky Is Clear 


It is freezing, the sky is clear, 
Upon the snow the moor 
Traces long shadows blue... 


‘Not a breath, not a cry, 
K’en the owls are still. 
Nothing disturbs the silence of 
night, 
what matter? 
a 


the 


But 


j 

| The snow crackles ‘neath my feet: 
| Never have we better felt | 
|The pride of duty done, 


|The joy of giving all. 

i 

‘And I’d give every springtime 

|Perfumed with eglantine, 

|Radiant summer, golden autumn, 

‘For the limpid purity 

'Of this winter night! ... 

—Emile Cammaerts (from “Messines 
and Other Poems.” English ir. 
by Tita Brand-Cammaerts). 


Influence of Geography 
on Language 


| “Russian language, while Slavic, and 
| as such Indo-European, is at the same 
‘time the transition speech between 
| the Indo-European and Uralo-Altaic 
groups.”’ 

| “As late as the Twelfth Century the 
‘peoples of the basin of the Volga 
spoke purely Tartar dialects. The wide 
and open steppes of Siberia extending 


|without break into Eastern Europe, t 
/poured the overflow of their popula-,| 
'tions into the valleys of the Russian | 
‘rivers which flow into the Black Sea. | 


|The great Russian cities of the border- 
'land between Europe and Asia were 
‘either founded or Slavicized after the 
‘Eleventh Century,” 
writes in “The Frontiers of Language 
and Nationality in Europe.” “About 
that time the Slavic dialects of the 
Vistula and the Dnieper began to 
blend with the Asiatic languages of 
the Oka, Kliasma and Volga valleys. 
Modern Russian, a mixture of Slavic 
and Tartar or Mongolian words, was 
‘born of the blending. In a broader 
sense it is the expression of the union 
| of Elrope and Asia to create a Rus- 
sian nation, for Russia is the product 
of the ancient Russ or Ruthenian prin- 
cipalities and the old Muscovite states. 
The former were Slav and lay in 
Europe. The latter were Tartar and 
belonged * pysically to—Asia. As a 
nation the Russia of our time sprang 
into existence at the end of the Sev- 
enteenth Century. Prior to that pe- 
riod, its western section is known to 
history as the land of Russ or Ru- 
thenia. Its eastern part was Muscovy. 
Through the-union of the eastern and 
western sections the Russian Empire 
of modern times came into being. No 
literary monuments antedate the birth 
of its nationality. 

“In Russia the Slav who is free from 
Asiatic contamination is rarely met 
east -of the _ thirty-fifth meridian. 
A line from Lake Ladoga to Lake 
Ilmen and along this meridian to the 
mouth of thé@ Dnieper forms the 
divide between the Russians _ of 
Edrope and of Asia. The parting 
of the waters belonging respectively 
to the Don and Dnieper is, from a 
racial standpoint, the boundary be- 
tween the two groups. The Tartar 
in the Russian appears east of this 
frontier. The Oriental customs which 
permeate Russian life, the Tartar 
words of the Russian language, al) 
begin to assume intensity east of this 
dividing line, while to the west the 
spirit of the. vast stretch of north 
Asiatic steppes disappears. Thus the 
commonly accepted Ural frontier of 
European and Asiatic Russia is un- 
warranted in the light of ethnic facts. 
The inhabitants of the Volga lands 
are essentially Asiatics, among whom 
the numerically inferior Slav element 
has become dominant. 

“Asia’s 
Europe is the gift of its unwooded 
steppelands. The immense tract of 
monotonous country extending west 


of the Altai Mountains to Europe is 
the home of a family of languages 
known as the Uralo-Mltaic. . Among 
these the highly vocalic branch of 


'Finno-Ugrian traveled west with the 
‘nomadic herdsmen who used it. 
Europe it acquired the polish which 


In 


brought it to the forms recognized 
respectively as Finnish or Suomi and 
Hungarian. Both enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being the most cultivated of 
the great northern Asiatic family of 
languages. The case ‘of Finnish is 
especially remarkable owing to its 
high development without loss of its 
original agglutinative character. 
“The picture of this linguistic evo- 
lution can be painted only with the 
colors of geography. The well-defined 
individuality of the Hungarian Puszta 
has its counterpart in the Siberian 
steppe region. The one is the repro- 
duction of the other in small—a minia- 
ture. Both consist of undulating land, 
devoid of mountains or hills, and cov- 
ered by deep sand. In Finland too a 
‘remarkably level stretch of granite 
land, marked by gentle swelling, lies 
under a sandy glacial mantle. The 
two European regions have only one 
advantage over their Asiatic type. They 
are better watered. The furthest pene- 
tration of Eurasian lowlands ‘into 
Europe is obtained through them. The 
approach to Hungary is made without 
a break, through the valley of the 


Leen Dominian | 


linguistic contribution to! 


Danube. To Finland access is ‘equally 


| easy once the Urals are crossed. That 


this range proved no obstacle to the 
westerly spread of ‘Central Asiatic 
peoples is indicated by their presence 
west of its axis and their settlement 
in the Volga valley prior to Slav in- 
roads. But neither in lake-dotted Fin- 
nish lands nor within the limited and 
mountain-hedged area of Hungary 
could the Asiatic invaders find room 
for expansion or nomadism. From 
herdsmen they became farmers. The 
change is the dawn of their history 
as a European nation, and of the de- 
velopment of every manifestation of 
their culture. A more advanced lan- 
guage became the measure of the in- 
creasingly complex character of their 
needs—that is to say, of higher civili- 
zation. The whole story, traced from 
its origin, illustrates the superior 
civilizing-~power vested in \European 
geography. In the sterile steppes of 
the northern half of Asia man led an 
easier life than in the cramped re- 
gions of diversified Europe. On the 
broader flatlands of the east he 
roamed with little thought of the mor- 
row and without incentive to improve 
his condition. In the west he was 
spurred to activity by the very limi- 
tations of his homeland.” . 


The Song of the Forge 


Clang, clang! the massive anvils ring; 
Clang, clang! a hundred hammers 
swing; 
Like the thunder-rattle of a tropic sky, 
The mighty blows still multiply; 
Clang, clang! 

Say, brothers of the dusky brow, 
What are your strong arms forging 
now? 
Clang, clang! 

now, 
|The colter of the kindly plow; 


We forge the colter 


May its broad furrow still unbind 
To genial rains, to sun and wind, 
The most benignant soil; 
Clang, clang! Our colter’s course 
shall be 
On many a sweet and sheltered fea, 
By many a streamlet’s silver tide, 
Amid the song of morning birds, 
Amid the low of sauntering herds, 
Amid soft breezes which do stray 


may, 

Along the green hill’s side: y- 
When regal Autumn’s bounteous hand 
With widespread glory clothes the 

land— 
When to the valleys, from the brow 

Of each resplendent slope, is rolled 


A ruddy sea of living gold— 
We bless—we bless the plow. 


—G. §. Hillard. 


Prosper it, Heaven, and bless our toil! | 


"Tis 


The Roof 


When the clouds hide the sun away 
The tall slate roof is.dull and gray, 
And when the rain adown it streams 
lead with pale-blue 


polished 
gleams. 


When the clouds vanish and the rain 
Stops, and the sun comes out again, 
It shimmers golden in the sun 

Almost too bright to look upon. . 


Then at the last, as night draws near, 
The lines grow faint and disappear, 
The roof becomes a purple mist, 

A great square darkening amethyst 


‘Which sinks into the gathering shade 


| 
} 
! 
| 


; 
' 


Through woodbine hedges and sweet 


| 


Till separate form and color fade, 
And it is but a patch which mars 
}The beauty of a field of stars. 


—J. S. Squire. 
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EDITORIALS 


Now the Packing Industry , 


Oxe of the pressing 
United States have been expecting their government to 
attend to as soon as the war ended is an effectual regula- 
tion of the meat-packing industry. Several months. ago 
it was officially announced that the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission was ready to make a supplementary report of its 
investigation of the packers’ methods of doing businags, 
but that, to prevent disturbance of the arrangements for 
feeding the armies and interference with the winning ot 
the war, further steps would be postponed until the close 
of the conflict. This coutse was sensible, and no one 
could find fault with it. The public, meanwhile, though 
fully aware that it was charged altogether more than it 
ought to be for meats and other animal and dairy prod- 
ucts, patiently got along as best it could, paving the price, 
or going Without. 

‘Now a supplentental report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, charging the five great packing companies 
of the United States “with maintaining a combination in 
restraint of trade and with ‘controlling the sale of live 
stock and fresh meats, has been filed with C ongress._ 
The charges, which the packers, as formerly, flatly deny, 
are certainly comprehensive. [hey go to confirm most. 
if not all, of the more important opinions held and allega- 
tions made by the consumers against the management of 
the chief meat concerns of the country, whose names, 
everywhere familiar, may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

If charges by a high official body, and placed in the 
hands of the supreme representatives of the people, can 
bring to pass anything in the nature of relief from con- 
ditions admittedly oppressive, in a democratic land ot 
plenty, these ought to effect results. ‘The evidence of 
the present-day existence of a meat combination among 
the five big packers is voluminous and detailed,’ says the 
trade board in its report. ‘This evidence is convincing, 
consisting as it does largely of documents written by the 
packers or their agents and including the memoranda 
made by one of the participants in the combination of 
the terms and conditions agreed upon at various meetings 
of the packers.” . Among the conclusions which the 
board, in its finding, says are to be drawn from this mass 
of evidence are that the five companies named “are in 
agreement ior the division of live-stock purchases 
throughout the United States atcording to certain fixed 
percentages; that this national live-stock division is reen- 
forced by local agreements among the members of the 
general combination operating at each of the principal 
markets '; “that these national and local live-stock pur- 
chase agreements constitute a restraint of interstate 
commerce in live-animal products, stifling competition 
among the five companies, substaitially controlling the 
prices to be paid live-stock producers and the prices to be 
charged consumers of meat and other animal products, 
and giving the members of the combination unfair and 


illegal advantages over actual and potential competitors; - 


that the five companies exchange confidential informa- 
tion which is not made available to their competitors, and 
employ jointly paid agents to secure information which 
is used to control and manipulate live-stock markets” 
that four of these five companies, “through their sub- 
sidiary and controlled companies in South America, com- 
bine with certain other companies to restrict and control 
shipments of beef and other meats from South, America 
to the United States and other. countries; that the five 
companies act collusively in tie sale of fresh meats; that 
there is a joint contribution to funds expended under 
their secret control to infiuence public opinion and gov- 
erninental action and thus to maintain the power of their 
combination; that the agreements, understandings, and 
pools heretofore recited are reenforced by the com- 
munity of interest among the five companies” “through 
joint owners..ip, either corporate or individual, of 
various enterprises. Two or more of the interests thus 
have joint ownership or representation in 108 concerns, 
as far as ascertained to July, 1918.” 

Certain serious aspects of the packing industry in the 
United States, considered internationally as well as 
nationally, pointed out by Francis J. Heney in an inter- 
view published in this paper on Saturday, should not go 
unheeded. Mr. Heney, who, as special attorney for the 
Federal Trade Commission, conducted the investigation 
in behalf of the government, declares that “the great 
danger of this monopoly is that it is aiming at the control 
of all staple food supplies, and is rapidly securing it, as 
well as contr ol of the most important of the clothing sup- 
plies. It is,” he avers, “‘of such a nature that it will be able 
to dictate to the producer the price he will get, at the same 
time fixing to the consumer the price he shall pay, and 
neither price is at all times fixed with exclusively benevo- 
lent purposes in view.”’ Mr. Heney asserts that the most 
menacing feature of the alleged combination is its close 
relations with several of the largest banking groups in 
the country, by means of which, he says, it ‘‘can obstruct, 


if not entirely prevent, the creation and intrusion of any 


powerful -rival, and can still more easily wipe out its 
existing weaker competitors as rapidly as seems desirable 
to it, or safe from the standpoint of public opinion. This 
public opinton it also seeks to control, and does materially 
influence, by the expenditure of vast sums of money in 
advertising, with the consequent disinclination on the 
part of newspapers and magazines to bite the hand that 
feeds them.”, While’ recognizing the gravity of this 
situation as a domestic problem, the fact that it also has 
an important bearing-on the relations of the United 
States with other nations should not be overlooked. On 
this point Mr. Heney says: “This combination is also 
calculated to’cause friction w ith the Australian and South 
American governments, where the packers have already 
inaugurated the same system of control, and also with 
‘England and other European governments, which are 


matters which the people of the | 


_ stock’ of the conipany. 


that she would cast her vote against Labor. 
ence of Australia has gone to prove that women voters’ 


already gomplaining about extortionate prices on food 
products which are traceable directly to it. 

It is idle for anyone to contend that the packers have 
not been making large profits. Three of the packing 
companies have “declared stock dividends since the war 
began. As a specific instance of w hat has been courte- 
ously termed “enormous prosperity”’ in the packing in- 
dustry, one of. the five concerns reported upon by the 
trade board issued, last spring, a statement, for the 
cafendar year 1917, showing surplus profits for the year, 
after the deduction of the preferred dividend, equivalent 
to almost 28.96 per cent on the $20,000,000 of commol 
The citizen soldiers are coming 
home. It should not be left for them, upon returning to 
civil walks, to face such prices at the family market as 
obtain today. The men and women who have been 
buying Liberty bonds should not longer be compelled to 
make sacriiices that the already rich packers may become 
richer. Starving peoples in Europe must be fed largely 
with supplies from.the United States. The ‘nation de- 
mands that this problem of the,packing industry shall 
be so dealt with that the people, ¢verywhere throughout 
the land, can buy meats and other animal products at 
what seem to the consumer to be reasonable prices. It 
is not for the ordinary citizen to say precisely what the 
process ot regulation shall be. There is plenty of govern- 
mental machinery i in Washington, and it is for the vov- 
ernment to carry on to successful completion the task it 
has undertaken. If any new legislation is needed, Con- 
gress should not fail in its plain duty. The people are 


not going to lose sight of this matter, and they will insist 


that jusiice shall be done, without a day’s unnecessary 
delay. . 


Woman Suffrage in Australia 


In view of the great change which has taken place in 
the political system in the United Kingdom, during the 
last few months, and the fact that, within a few days, 
more than 6,000,c00 women will tave opportunity to cast 
their vote for the first time, the articles which appeared in 
these columns recently, describing some of the results of 
woman suffrage in Australia, will have been read with 
peculiar interest. Australia has now had a long experi- 
ence of woman suffrage. It is twenty-three years since 
the first Australian suffrage state, namely, South Aus- 
tralia, admitted women to the vote; whilst for the last 
sixteen years they: have enjoyed the full federal fran- 
chise. During the course of these sixteen years, it is 
safe to say, the women of Australia have successfully 
falsified, in every particular, the familiar prophecies of 
the anti-suffragists, both as to the way they would vote, 
and as to the effect of their voting. 

Prominent suffragists have, of course, always 
that when women got the vote they would not, 
always been insisted by their opponents, immediately in- 
trench themselves in a camp by themselves and vote and 
act entirely on the basis of what has been described as 
“sex-antagonism, whatever that may mean. It has been 
claimed that ev erything in which women have taken an 


claimed 


as has 


equal share with men has proved beyond a doubt tlfat | 


cooperation would be the basis upon which they would 
act. Nevertheless, the opponents of woman suffrage have 
continued to advance the same old objections, and when 
they have abandoned these they have resorted to others 
of an equally doleful description. The Conservative, as 
was pointed out in the articles already referred to, feared 
that the women would inevitably vote Liberal, the Liberal 
that she would vote Conservative, and the Labor man 
‘the expert- 


have acted very much in the same way as men voters: 
that they have aligned themselves with the various parties 
according to their political convictions, very much as men 
‘do, and that, as a matter of fact, the relative etrengeth 
of the parties in Australia has been affected but little by 
the women’s voting. 

Where, however, the advent of women at the polls as 
been made most noticeable has been in the creation of a 
great non-party party, if the paradox may be forgiven. 
Those women who, from the first, worked for the fran- 
chise; who understood why exactly women should have 
the vote; who saw in public life something more than 
a game of politics, have, with few exceptions, aligned 
themselves with the non-party party And it is a notable 
fact that all the great reforms which have been brought 
about in Australia, admittedly due to women’s influence, 
have been brought about by the non-party women. The 
non-party women of Australig have all along taken a high 

view of public life; they have adopted as their motto that 

“righteousness alone exalteth a nation,” and they have 
steadily kept before them the fact that they have not en- 
terec politics merely for their own protection, or the pro- 
tection of their homes and children, but for the protection 
of the state also, and because they have desired to bring 
to,the conduct of public affairs ‘all the qualities w hich 
they have to bring. 

lew people will care to question that the ideal of the 
non-party women in Australia is the ideal which men and 
women everywhere, who place state before party, would 
desire to see followed. At a time when it is coming to 
be°seen more clearly, perhaps, than ever before, that. the 
party system is a method ‘of running the nation’s busi- 
ness which would hardly be tolerated in any other: 


business, it is particularly interesting to recognize: this | 


tendency toward methods amongst the 


non-partrsan 
woman’ suffragists. 


Confidence 


THE attitude of certain members of the United States 
Congress, in both houses, and on both sides of each house, 
toward the President, his peace policies, and his peace 
mission, has greatly changed within a week. The office 
of the Chief Magistrate will not be declared vacant, nor 


will a resolution to that\effect be seriously considered; 


neither will the Senate send a delegation of its own mem- 
bers to the Peace Conference. All such nonsense has 
been put aside.’ The Republican leader of the House, 
Mr. Mann, made it clear at the first opportunity that the 
President was not to be pin-pricked by the minority dur- 
ing his absence; rather did he give assurance that the 


Century, laid the foundations 6f that greatness 


“ 
Republican members of the House would be found sup- 
porting the Executive in the performance of his delicate, 
responsible, and arduous undertaking. So far as may be 
seen, this generous expression of kindly cooperation from 
the opposition has displeased one Senator only, and there 
is reason for believing that the great majority of this 
Senator's associates have had quite enough of contentious 
criticism for the present. 

Obviously, President Wiison could not have’o°shaped 
his course as to please everybody ; and it is equally plat 
that he could not have acquainted everybody with the 
reasons which prompted him to make certain decisions 
in the shaping of that course.. He had to determine 
matters largely for himself, taking full responsibility 
dor his acts. At no point has it beenjshown, or even 
charged, that he exceeded his constitutional authority. 
Perhaps a little more diplomacy on his side might have 
prevented friction. ‘A little more confidence in his 
motives on the other side also would have smoothed out 
the situation on the eve of his departure. Let it be ad- 
mitted, for the sake of argument, that if it all had to be 
done over again each side might proceed along-some- 
what different lines. This does not alter the fact that 


what is most essential now is that trivial things shall be. 


forgotten and that the President shall have, and shall be 
made awar eof, e support of Congress and of the nation. 

There is nothing in the outlook, at the present time, 
to indicate that this support will be lacking. With it the 
President and his American associates in the Peace Con- 
ference will have ho doubt as to the firmness of their 
ground at every step: having granted their support, 
Congress and the nation can turn from international 
affairs and devote their thought and time to home prob- 
lems. These are numerous, and some of them ae ‘press- 
ing for speedy solution. In the business and popular 
thought of the United States, the war is rapidly drifting 
into the past. It is as a story that has been told. What 
the nation is mainly dealing with today are the conditions 
arising from peace. These make necessary a complete 
rearrangement of plans, and the requirements attending 
this rearrangement are now absorbing the thoughtful 
attention of the public, under such heads as readjust- 
ment and reconstruction. 

Whatever decisions may be reached in the Peace Con- 
ference, readjustment and reconstruction must proceed. 
The nation must be brought to the normal, and that 
with a minimum of industrial, commercial, and financial 
disturbance. The government, by exercising its present 
powers, can do much toward making smooth the way 
out of war and into peace. \Where necessary powers 
are lacking, Congress can supply them. Every industry, 
business, bank, corporation, and individual in the land 
can help. A primal need is confidence, confidence in the 
wisdom and the ability of the delegated peacemakers to 
give to the world a lasting settlement; confidence in the 
nations who are parties to the contract to fulfill their 
obligations to each other and to humanity; confidence in 
the government at Washington; confidence in the Presi- 
dent; confidence in the resources of the country; confi- 
dence in democracy and in the essential loyalty and 
integrity of American citizenship. 

Nothing can hurt the country: nothing can weaken 
its institutions or its credit; nothing can make its good 
opinion or its friendship less valuable than it is now to 
the other nations of the earth, if it is true to itself and 
has faith in itself. 


—— 


Cologne 


A rortress of the first rank, and a place of trade and 
manufacture, Cologne is one of the most important cities 
in. Germany. It lves in a vast ‘semicircle on the 
left bank of the Rhine, some forty-five miles north- 
northwest of Coblenz, and, as the center of a network 
of railways, it has direct communication with all the chief 
cities of [urepe; whilst along the broad waters of the 
Rhine its ships may ge downto the Sea. At the _— 
when Julius Czesar' yas leading his legions over Gail, 
the first century before the Christian era, Cologne was 
the chief town of the Ubii, and was known to the 
Romans as the Oppidum Ubiorum. Here, in A. D. 50 
a Roman colony was planted by the I:mperor Claudius, 
in honor of his wife, Agrippina, and given the name of 
Colonia Agrippina. It rapidly rose to be a place of 
importance, and, under the emperors, had the privilege of 
the Jus Italicum. Then came the decline of the Empire, 
and with-it the outlying Roman city began to feel more 
and-more the pressure of the [Frankish hosts, as they 
moved steadily westward. The city was taken by the 
l’ranks “in 330, but they did not permanently occupy, it 
until the Fifth Century, when, in 475, it became the resi- 
dence of the Frankish King, Childeric. 

It was Charlemagne, however, who, 


in the Eighth 
which 
Cologne enjoyed in the Middle Ages. He made it the 
metropolitan see for the bishoprics. of the Lower Rhine, 
and the archDishop | of Cologne quickly became one of 
the great princes of the church, being, by the fartious 
Golden Bull of Charles IV, finally placed amongst the 
electors of the Empire. The city, however, as was 
often the case where considerable temporal power was in 
the hands of the church, was forever in a feud with its 
archbishops.. As. the trading classes grew in wealth, the 
archbishops’ jurisdiction began to be more persistently 
disputed, and, gradually, there came into being a gov- 
erning power really peculiar to Cologne. This power 
reposed in a’ corporation comprising all the wealthy men 
of the city and known as the Richerzeche. Gradually 
this group acquired the entire direction of the city’s 
affairs. In vain the archbishops struggled to maintain 
their authority, or to -regain it when lost. Once only, in 
the middle of the Thirteenth Century, by joining forces 
with the guilds, did. they succeed in overthrowing the 
Richerzeche, and driving its members into exile, and 
then it was not long before the guilds turned round, 
and joined the Richerzeche, which came back’ to power, 
sharing its authority with the elected “great council.” 

Effective control of the city’s affairs, however, | con- 
tinued in the hands of the patrician_families, and during 


most of the Fourteenth Century a narrow Council, selected 


from the Richerzeche, ‘with two burgomasters, was su- 
preme. Then came the famous “bloodless revolution” 
9’ 


place for ruffles. 


/ 


of 1396, which resulted in the overthrow of the grand 
caucus and the establishment of a comparatively demo- 
cratic constitution, based on the organization of the trade 
and crafts guild, a form of government which survived, 
with but few changes, ‘until the French Revolution. 
During the Middle Ages the city was a place of 
great trade; the weavers, the goldsmiths, and the armor- 
ers of Cologne were famous the world over; whilst its 
merchants had houses“in London, and the city itself was 
accorded a chief place in the Hanseatic League. Decay 
set in with the dawn of the Reformation, and the place 
owed its downfall to its intolerance. Thus, its univer- 
sity, which, in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth centuries, 
had a great reputation, began, at once, to decline. This 
policy dealt seyere blows at the prosperity of the town, 
and when, in 1794, Cologne was occupied by the French, 
it Was a poor and decay ed city of some 40,000 inhabit- 
ants, of which only 6000 possessed civic rights. Since 
1815, however, when it was finally assigned to Prussia, 
Cologne has continued to prosper, until today, as has 
been “said, it is one of the most important cities of Ger- 
many, with a population of nearly half a million. 


Notes and Comments 


READERS of The Clinton (Iowa) Herald were treated, 
in the issue of that journal for Friday, Nov. 29, to a very 
carefully-written and interesting article on the city of 
Strasbourg, the capital of Alsace-Lorraine. It speaks 
well for the judgment of the editor of The Clinton 
Herald that he should lay such trustworthy and timely 
historical mattcr before his public. We should have been 
glad to -have complimented him for his honesty as well as 
for his judgment had he been moved, in reprinting this 
article, to credit it to The Christian Science Monitor, on 
the editorial page of which it appeared under date of 
Nov. 18. 


‘ 


PROFESSOR MASARYK, chosen head of the Tzecho- 
Slovak Republic, has arrived, and has met with an en- 
thusiastic reception at the hands of high and low in 
Itrance. In two weeks or so he is expected to ,reach 
Bohemia, where he is to be acclaimed President of the 
new nation. There are many and serious problems 
ahead of him, but the encouraging thing is that he is 
conscious of that fact, and that he entertains no illusions 
with regard to-the difficulties that lie in the way of the 
foundation of a democracy composed of people who have’ 
not been educated in the use and abuse of freedom. 
He 1s at least forewarned, and that counts for a great 
deal. 


ONS report has it that President Wilson amuses him- 
sel} and entertains his companions aboard the George 
\Vashington, in idle moments, by telling anecdotes. This, 
of course, is a land-lubber correspondent’s way of saying 
that the President, off-watch, is spinning yarns to his 
mates. But, taken either. way, it indicates that Mr. 
\Vilson is becoming fitter and fitter,- with every knot 
sailed, for the task that awaits him on the other side. 
\Vhen a man falls into the story-telling mood it takes a 
great deal to ruffle him, and the Peace Conference is no 


Tue higher education of women in Japan has made a 
start, small, but promising when one realizes how quickly 
an idea moves in Japan, once it gets started. Japan, to be 
sure, still holds to the belief that nowhere, outside the 
home, should women and men work together for a com- 
mon end. But it remains to be seen if the idea that higher 
education improves the capabilities .of woman at home 
will not lead, there as elsewhere, to the discovery that her 
capabilities are not quite so limited as las been ‘supposed. 
Then comes the new order of things in which the coopera- 
tion of women with men in business is taken as an every- 
day matter: and in Japan higher education will be justi- 
fied in shouting “Banzai!” 


—— ee 


Mr. BAKER, the United States Secretary of War, has 
earned, and should have, unstinted, commendation for his 
order calling for a stringent enforcement of the. regula- 
tions Ww hich prohibit civilians from serving intoxicating 
liquors to soldiers. ‘Those who violate the regulations 
will deserve, and should have, unstiated condemnation. 


>. —-- 


Ir 1s now hinted as being among the probabilities, that 
United States soldiers may be called upon to take part 
in the occupation of Berlin, and in the policing of that 
city. -If this duty. comes to them, they are certain to 
perform it creditably. All in the w orld they will prob- 
ably ask the Berliners to do is to observe the city 
ordinances and mind their business. The American idea 
of policing a city is quite different from that which has 
obtained in Prussia; nothing is done, that 1s to say, to 
make the inhabitants feel that they are under perpetual 


arrest. 


ee 


Excep® for a suspicion, among the thoughtful gen- 
tlemen who publish books for a living, that the public 
may be less interested’in war stories ‘than it has beén, 
there would be abundant aid for the fictionist fn the 
reports now coming from the United States’ Department 
of Justices Here are spies’ caught, dangerous. alien 
enemies discovered and interned, plots frustrated, propa- 
ganda traced and discouraged, and ‘enemy secrets fer- 
reted out. About 480,000 Germans were registered, but 
only’ about 6000 were arrested, and a much smaller 
number interned. Systematic propaganda made little 
genuine progress. Its insidious efforts against the Se- 
lective Service Act were almost immediately suppressed. 


Economic and social propaganda, a kid of mouth-to- 


mouth advertising in the enemy’s interest; reached a not 
very impressive height about a year ago, and began a 
steady decline in January. Thenation as a whole proved 
itself too sound at the core.to be deceived by the eta 


used. _ = 


THE question of what nation shall first succeed in 
sending an airplane over the Atlantic is becoming’ an 
interesting one. The time: is not yet quite ripe for 
attempts, ‘but it soon will be, and, if the feat is not accom- 
plished by next spting, there is certain to be no little 
competition: for the achievement then. That the voyage 
is to be accomplished soon is now taken for granted. 


